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PREFACE 


THE  perufal  of  Major  Renneirs  Memoir 
for  illuftrating  his  Map  of  Indoftan, 
one  of  the  mod  valuable  geographical  creatif- 
es  that  has  appeared  in  any  age  or  country, 
gave  rife  to  the  following  work.  It  faggeft- 
ed  to  me  tiie  idea  of  examining  more  fully 
than  I  had  done  in  the  Introductory  Book  to 
my  Hiftory  of  /America,  into  the  knowledge 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  In  Ha,  and  of 
confidering  what  is  certain,  what  is  obfcure, 
and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  that 
country  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us. 
In  undertaking  this  inquiry,  I  had  originally 
no  other  objedl  than  my  own  amufement  and 
inllruvrtion ;  But  in  carrying  it  on,  a.id  con- 
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fulting  with  care  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
feme  fads,  hitherto  unobferved,  and  many 
which  had  not  been  examined  with  proper 
attention,  occurred ;  new  views  opened  ;  my 
ideas  gradually  extended  and  became  more 
interefting ;  until,  at  length,  I  imagined  that 
the  refult  of  my  refearches  might  prove  amu- 
ling  and  inflrudlive  to  others,  by  exhibiting 
fuch  a  view  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
intercourfe  with  India  had  been  carried  on 
from  the  earliefh  times,  as  might  fliew  how 
much  that  great  branch  of  commerce  has 
contributed,  in  every  age,  to  increafe  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  nations  which  pof- 
feffed  it. 

Thus  the  Hiftorical  Difquiiition  which  I 
now  lay  before  the  Reader  was  begun  and 
completed.  What  degree  of  merit  it  poifef- 
fes,  the  Public  mud  determine.  My  grateful 
recolledion  of  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  my  other  works  have  been  received, 
naturally  increafes  the  folicitude  with  which 
I  wait  for  its  deciiion  concerning  this  which 
I  now  publifh. 

When  I  firfl  turned  my  thoughts  to  this 
fubjed,  I  was  fo  fully  aware  of  the  difadvan- 
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tage  under  which  I  laboured  in  undertaking 
to  defcribe  countries  of  which  I  had  not  any 
local  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains  to  guard  againft  any  errors  which 
this  might  occafion.  I  have  confulted,  with 
perfevering  induftry,  the  works  of  all  the  au- 
thors I  could  procure,  who  have  given  any 
account  of  India  ;  I  have  never  formed  any 
decided  opinion,  which  was  not  fupported  by 
refpedlable  authority ;  and  as  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  reckon  among  the  number 
of  my  friends  fome  Gentlemen  who  have  fil- 
led important  ftations,  civil  and  military,  in 
India,  and  who  have  vilited  many  different 
parts  of  it,  I  had  recourfe  frequently  to  them, 
and  from  their  converfation  learned  things 
which  I  could  not  have  found  in  books. 
Were  it  proper  to  mention  their  names,  the 
Public  would  allow  that  by  their  difcernment 
and  abilities  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
confidence  which  I  have  placed  in  them. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  I  became  fen- 
fible  of  my  own  deficiency  with  refpecl  to 
another  point.  In  order  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  imperfecflion  both  of  the  theory 
and  pradlice  of  navigation  among  the  Anci- 
ents, and  to  explain  with  fcientific  preciiion, 
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the  manner  in  which  they  afcertained  the  po- 
iidon  of  places,  and  calculated  their  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  a  greater  portion  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge  was  requilite,  than  my 
attention  to  other  Undies  had  permitted  me 
to  acquire.  What  I  wanted,  the  friendfliip 
of  my  ingenious  and  refpe6lable  Colleague, 
Mr  Playfair,  ProfeiTor  of  Mathematics,  has 
fupplied,  and  1  have  been  enabled  by  him  to 
elucidate  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  in  a 
manner  which,  I  am  confident,  will  afford 
my  Readers  complete  fatisfaclion. 

I  HAVE  adhered,  in  this  work,  to  an  ar- 
rangement I  followed  in  my  former  compofi- 
tions,  and  to  which  the  Public  has  been  long 
accuftomed.  I  have  kept  hiitorical  narrative 
as  much  feparate  as  polTible  from  fcientific 
and  critical  difcuiTions,  by  referving  the  lat- 
ter for  Notes  and  liluftrations.  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  may  claim,  without  prefumption, 
the  merit  of  having  examined  with  diligence 
what  I  fubmit  to  public  infpedlion,  and  of 
having  referred,  with  fcrupulous  accuracy, 
to  the  authors  from,  whom  I  have  derived  in- 
formation. 

College  of  Edinburgli, 
May  icth  1795. 
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SECTION     I. 


hitercourfe  tvitk  India,  from  the  ear  lie  ft  Times^ 
until  the  Conqueji  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans, 

WHOEVER  attempts  to  trace  the  operations  of 
men  in  remote  times,  and  to  mark  the  various 
fteps  of  their  progrefs  in  any  line  of  exertion,  will 
foon  have  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  period 
of  authentic  hiftory  is  extremely  limited.  It  is  lit- 
tle more  than  three  thoufand  years  fmce  the  Books 
of  Mofes,  the  moft  ancient  and  only  genuine  record 
of  what  pafTed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were 
compofed.  Herodotus,  the  moft  ancient  Heathen 
hiftorian  whole  works  have  reached  us,  flour i (bed  a 
thoufand  years  later.     If  we  pufli  our  inquiries  con- 
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cerning  any  point  beyond  the  sera  where  written  hi- 
flory  commences,  w^e  enter  upon  the  region  of  con- 
jedure,  of  fable,  and  of  uncertainty.  Upon  that 
ground  I  will  neither  venture  myfelf,  nor  endeavour 
to  conduct  my  readers.  In  my  refearches  concern- 
ing the  intercourfe  between  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  concerning  the  progrefs  of 
that  great  branch  of  trade,  which,  in  every  age,  has 
contributed  fo  confpicuoufly  towards  raifingthe  peo- 
ple who  carried  it  on,  to  wealth  and  power,  I  fliall 
confine  myfelf  within  the  precind:s  I  have  marked 
out.  Wherever  the  infpired  writers,  intent  upon 
higher  objeiSs,  mention  occafionally  any  circum- 
ftance  that  tends  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedl  of  my  inqui- 
ries, I  fliall  attend  to  it  with  reverence.  Whatever 
other  writers  relate,  I  fhali  examine  with  freedom, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Th  e  original  flation  allotted  to  man  by  his  Crea- 
tor, was  in  tlie  mild  and  fertile  regions  of  the  Eafl. 
There  the  human  race  began  its  career  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  from  the  remains  of  fciences  which  were 
anciently  cultivated,  as  well  as  of  arts  which  were 
anciently  exercifed  in  India,  we  may  conclude  it  to 
be  one  of  the  firft  countries  in  which  men  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  that  career.  The  wifdom 
of  the  Eafl  was  early  celebrated*,  and  its  producSli- 
ons  were  early  in  requefl  among  diftant  nationsf . 
The  intercourfe,  however,  between  different  coun- 

*l  KingSj  iv.  30.  f  Gen.  xxxvii.  aj. 
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tries  was  carried  on  at  firft  entirely  by  land.  As  the 
people  of  the  Eaft  appear  loon  to  have  acquired  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  ufeful  animals*,  they  could 
early  undertake  the  long  and  toilfome  journies  which 
it  was  neceflary  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  this 
intercourle  ;  and  by  the  provident  bounty  of  Hea- 
ven, they  were  furniflied  with  a  beaft  of  burden, 
without  whofe  aid  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to 
accomplifli  them.  The  Camel,  by  its  perfevering 
ftrength,  by  its  moderation  in  the  ufc  of  food,  and 
the  fingularity  of  its  internal  ftruclure,  which  enables 
it  to  lay  in  a  (lock  of  water  futficient  for  feveral  days, 
put  it  in  their  power  to  convey  bulky  commodities 
through  thofe  deferts,  which  muft  be  traverfed  by 
all  who  travel  from  any  of  the  countries  weft  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  India.  Trade  was  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  particularly  by  the  nations  near  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  which  hi- 
florical  information  reaches.  Diftant  journies,  how- 
ever, would  be  undertaken  at  firft  only  occafionally, 
and  by  a  few  adventurers.  But  by  degrees,  from 
attention  to  their  mutual  fafety  and  comfort,  nume- 
rous bodies  of  merchants  alFembled  at  ftated  times, 
and  forming  a  temporary  aftbciation  (known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  a  Caravan,)  governed  by  offi- 
cers of  their  own  choice,  andfubjeft  to  regulations 
of  which  experience  had  taught  them  the  utility, 
they  performed  journies  of  fuch  extent  and  duration, 
as  appear  aftoniiliing  to  nations  not  accuftomed  to 
this  mode  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

*  Gen.  xii.  l6.  xxiv.  lo,  li. 
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But  notwithftanding  every  improvement  that 
could  be  made  in  tiie  manner  of  conveying  the  pro- 
du6lions  of  one  country  to  another  by  land,  the  in- 
conveniences which  attended  it  were  obvious  and 
unavoidable.  It  was  often  dangerous;  always  ex- 
penfive,  and  tedious,  and  fatiguing.  A  method  of 
communication  more  eafy  and  expeditious  was 
fought,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  gradually  difco- 
vered,  that  the  rivers,  the  arms  of  the  fea,  and  even 
the  ocean  itfelf,  were  deflined  to  open  and  facilitate 
jntercourfe  with  the  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
between  which  they  appear,  at  firfl  view,  to  be  pla- 
ced as  infuperable  barriers.  Navigation,  however, 
and  fliip-building,  (as  I  have  obferved  in  another 
work*)  are  arts  fo  nice  and  complicated,  that  they 
require  the  talents,  as  well  as  experience  of  many 
fucceflive  ages,  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fedlion.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  firft  ferved  to 
carry  a  favage  over  the  river  that  obftru*Sed  him  in 
the  chace,  to  the  conftruiftion  of  a  veiTel  capable  of 
conveying  a  numerous  crew,  or  a  conliderable  cargo 
of  goods,  to  a  diftant  coaft,  theprogrefs  of  improve- 
ment is  immenfe.  Many  efforts  would  be  made, 
many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 
as  well  as  ingenuity  would  be  employed,  before  this 
arduous  and  important  undertaking  could  be  accom- 
plifhed. 

Even  after  fome  improvement  was  made  in  fliip- 
building,  the  intercourfe  of  nations  with  each  other 

*  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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by  fea  was  far  from  being  extenfive.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  the  earlicll  hiltorians,  we  leani  that  navi- 
gation made  its  firft  efforts  in  the  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  them  the  firft  adlive 
operations  of  commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an 
attentive  infpeftion  of  the  pofition  and  formof  thefe 
two  great  inland  Teas,  thefc  accounts  appear  to  be 
highly  probable.  Thefe  fcas  lay  open  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  fpreading  to 
a  great  extent  along  the  coafts  of  the  mofl;  fertile  and 
mofh  early  civilized  countries  in  each,  feem  to  have 
been  deftined  by  nature  to  facilitate  their  communi- 
cations with  one  another.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  firft  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phenici- 
ans,  the  moft  ancient  navigators  mentioned  in  hifto- 
ry,  were  made  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  trade, 
hov/ever,  was  not  long  confined  to  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring  early  pofleflion  of 
ports  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  extended  the  fphere 
of  their  commerce,  and  are  reprefented  as  the  firft 
people  of  the  Weft  who  opened  a  communication  by 
fea  with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progrefs  of  navigation  and 
difcovery  which  I  prefixed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Ameri- 
ca, I  confidered  with  attention  the  maritime  operati- 
ons of  the  Egyptians  and  Plienicians  ;  a  brief  re- 
view of  them  here,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  their  con- 
nedtion  with  India,  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  illuftrat- 
ing  the  fubjeclofmy  pi efent  inquiries.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  former  of  thefe  people,  the  information 
which  hiftory  atfords  is  flender,  and  of  doubtful  au- 
thority. 
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thority.  The  fertile  foil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt 
produced  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life  in 
fuch  profa(ion,as  to  render  its  inhabitants  fo  indepen- 
dent of  other  countries,  that  it  became  early  an  efta- 
blifhed  maxim  in  their  policy,  to  renounce  all  inter- 
courfc  with  foreigners.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
held  all  fea-faring  perfons  in  deteftation,  as  impious 
and  profane;  and  fortifying  their  harbours,  they  de- 
nied ftrangers  admiflion  into  them*.  «>. 

Th  e  enterprifmg  ambition  of  Sefoftris,  difdain- 
ing  the  reftraints  impofed  upon  it  by  thefe  contraiH:- 
ed  ideas  of  his  fubje^ls,  prompted  him  to  render  the 
Egyptians  a  commercial  people  ;  and  in  the  courfc 
of  his  reign,  he  fo  completely  accomplifhed  this, 
that  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  fome  Hiftorians)  he 
was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fliips  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  conquered  all  the  countries 
ftretching  along  the  Erythrean  fea  to  India.  At  the 
fame  time,  his  army,  led  by  himfelf, marched  through 
Afia,  and  fubje^led  to  his  dominion  every  part  of  it 
as  far  as  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and,  croffing 
that  river,  advanced  to  the  Eaftern  Oceanf.  But 
thefe  efforts  produced  no  permanent  effect,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fo  contrary  to  the  genius  and  ha- 
bits of  the  Egyptians,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sefoftris, 
they  refumed  their  ancient  maxims,  and  many  ages 
elapfed  before  the  commercial  connedlion  of  Egypt 

*  DIodor.  Sicul.  libi.p.  7".  edit.  WefTelingi.  Amft.  T746.  Strab.  Geog, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  1 142.  A.  edit.  Cafaub.  Amft.  1707. 

-j-  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i  p.  64. 
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with  India  came  to  be  of  lucli   importance  as  to  me- 
rit any  notice  in  this  Diiquilition*. 

The  hiftory  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of 
Phenicia  are  not  involved  in  the  fame  obfcurity  with 
thofe  of  Egypt.  Every  circumflance  in  the  charac- 
ter and  fituation  of  the  Phenicians,  was  favourable 
to  the  commercial  fpirit.  The  territory  which  they 
poilefTed,  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  It  was  from 
commerce  only,  that  they  could  derive  either  opu- 
lence or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  extenfive 
and  adventurous  ;  and,  both  in  their  manners  and 
policy,  they  refemble  the  great  commercial  dates  of 
modern  times,  more  than  any  people  in  the  ancient 
world.  Among  the  various  branches  of  their  com- 
merce, that  with  India  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  and  moft  lucrative.  As  by  their 
fituation  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the  imperfed: 
ftate  of  navigation,  they  could  not  attempt  to  open 
a  dired:  comm.unication  with  India  by  lea  ;  the  en- 
terprizing  fpirit  of  commerce  prompted  them  to 
wreft  from  the  Idumceans  fome  commodious  har- 
bours towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
From  thefe  they  held  a  regular  intercourfe  with  In- 
dia, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Eaftern  and 
Southern  coafts  of  Africa  on  the  other.  The  dif- 
tance,  however,  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Tyre 
was  confiderable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  it  by  land  carriage  fo  tedious  and  expenfive, 

*  See  NOTE  I. 
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that  it  became  necefTary  for  them  to  take  pofTeflion 
of  Rhinocokira,  the  iiearefl:  port  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Thither  all  the  commodi- 
ties brought  from  India,  v»'ere  convej'cd  over  land 
by  a  route  much  fliorter,  and  more  prafticable  than 
that  by  which  the  produLT:ions  of  the  Eaft  were  car- 
ried at  a  fubfequent  period  from  the  oppofite  fiiore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Nile*.  At  Rhinocolura, 
they  were  refliipped,  and  tranfported  by  an  eafy  na- 
vigation to  Tyre,  and  diftributed  tlirough  the  world. 
This,  as  it  is  the  earlieft  route  of  communication 
with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  defcrip- 
tion,  had  fo  many  advantages  over  any  ever  known 
before  the  modern  difcovery  of  a  new  courfe  of  na- 
vigation to  the  Eaft,  that  the  Phenicians  could  fup- 
ply  other  nations  with  the  produdions  of  India  in 
greater  abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any 
people  of  antiquity.  To  this  circumftance,  which, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  fecured  to  thera  a  monopo- 
ly of  that  trade,  was  owing,  not  only  the  extraor- 
dinary wealth  of  individuals,  which  rendered  the 
'*  merchants  of  Tyre,  Princes,  and  her  traffickers 
'*  the  Honourable  of  the  Earthf  ;"  but  the  exrenfive 
power  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  which  firft  taught  mankind 
to  conceive  what  vaft  refources  a  commercial  people 
poflefs,  and  what  great  exertions  they  are  capable  of 
making! . 

Th  e  Jews,   by  their  vicinity  to  Tyre,   had  fuch 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  wealth  which  flowed 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  70,     Strab.  lib.  xvi.  p.  Ilj8.  A. 
t  Ifaiah,  sxiii.  8.  t  ?ee  NOTE  II. 
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into  that  city  from  the  lucrative  commerce  carried 
on  by  the  Phenicians  from  their  fettlements  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  incited  them  to  aim  at  obtaining 
fome  fhare  of  it.  This  they  effeiSled  under  the  prof- 
perous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  partly  by 
the  conquefts  w^hich  they  made  of  a  fmall  diftrit^  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  that  gave  them  pofTeffion  of  the 
harbours  of  Elath  and  Efiongebcr  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  partly  by  the  friendfhip  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre; 
who  enabled  Solomon  to  fit  out  fleets,  which,  under 
the  diredlion  of  Phenician  pilots,  failed  to  Tarlhifh 
and  Ophir*.  In  what  region  of  the  earth  we  fhould 
fearch  for  thele  famous  ports  which  furniflied  the 
navy  of  Solomon  with  the  various  commodities  enu- 
merated by  the  facred  hiftorians,  is  an  inquiry  that 
has  long  exerciled  the  induftry  of  learned  men. 
They  were  early  fuppofed  to  be  lituated  in  fome  part 
of  India,  and  the  Jews  were  held  to  be  one  of  the  na- 
tions which  traded  with  that  country.  But  the  opin- 
ion more  generally  adopted  is,  that  Solomon's  fleet's, 
after  pafling  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  held  their 
courfe  along  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  Sofala  ;  a  country  celebrated  for  its 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  (from  which  it  has 
been  denominated  the  Golden  Sofala  by  Oriental 
writersf,)  and  abounding  in  all  the  other  articles 
which  compofed  the  cargoes  of  the  Jewifh  {hips. 
This  opinion,  which  the  accurate  refearches  of  M. 
D'Anville  rendered  highly  probable|,  feems  now  to 

*  Kings.ix.  a6.  8,  22.         f  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  torn.  Ji.  p.  40. 
I  Differt.  fur  le  Pays  d'Ophir,  Mem.  de  Literat-  torn,  xxx.  p.  83,  &c. 
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be   eflablifiicd  with  the  utmofh  certainty  by  a  late 

learned  traveller  ;  who,   by  his  knowledge  of  the 

monfoons  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,   and  his  attention  to 

the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  both  in  that  fea  and 

along  the  African  coaft,   has  not  only  accounted  for 

the  extraordinary  length    of  time  wliich  the  fleets 

of  Solomen  took  in  going  and  returning,  but  has 

fnewn,  from  circumfiances  mentioned  concerning  the 

voyage,  that  it  was  not  made  to  anyplace  in  India*. 

The  Jews,  then,  we  may  conclude,  have  no  title  to 

be  reckoned  among  the  nations  which  carried  on  in- 

tercourfe  with  India  by  fea  ;  and  if,  from  deference 

to  the  fen'cirnents  of  feme  refpec^able  authors,  their 

claim  were  to  be  admitted,  Vv^e  know  with  certainty, 

that  the  commercial  effort  which  they  made  in  the 

reign  of  Solomon  was  merely  a  tranfient  one,  and 

that  they  quickly  returned  to  their  former  flate  of 

tinfocial  feclufion  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 

From  collecting  the  fcanty  information  which 
hiilory  afiords,  concerning  the  mod  early  attempts 
to  open  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  India,  I  now 
proceed,  with  more  certainty  and  greater  confidence, 
to  trace  the  progrefs  of  communication  with  that 
country,  under  tlie  guidance  of  authors  who  record- 
ed events  nearer  to  their  own  times,  and  with  re- 
fpe^l  to  which,  they  had  received  more  full  and  ac- 
curate intelligence. 

The  firft  eftabiifhment  of  any  foreign  power  in 
India,  which  can  be  afcertained  by  evidence,  merit- 

*  Bruce's  Travels,  book  ii.  ch.  4. 
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ifig  any  degree  of  credit,  is  that  of  the  Perfians  ;  and 
even  of  this  we  have  only  a  very  general  and  doubt- 
ful account.  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyflalj?es,  though 
raifed  to  the  throne  of  Perfia  by  chance  or  by  arti- 
fice, poiTelled  fuch  aftivc  and  cnterprizing  talents,  as 
rendered  him  worthy  of  that  high  ftation.  He  exa- 
mined the  diiferent  provinces  of  his  kingdom  more 
diligcntl)/  than  any  of  his  predeceiTors,  and  exf)lored 
regions  of  Afia  formerly  little  known*.  Having fub- 
jedted  to  his  dominion  many  of  the  countries  vv'hich 
flretch  fouth-eaft  from  the  Cafpian  fea  towards  the 
river  Oxus,  his  curiofity  was  excited  to  acquire  a 
more  exclufive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  India,  on 
which  they  bordered.  With  this  view  he  appointed 
Scylax  of  Caryandra  to  take  the  command  of  a  fquad- 
ron  fitted  out  at  Cafpatyrus,  in  the  country  of  Pac- 
tj^a,  []the  modern  Pehkely,]  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the  river  Indus,  and  to 
fall  down  its  ilream  until  he  fhould  reach  the  ocean - 
This  Scylax  performed,  thougli  it  fiiould  fcem  with 
much  difficulty,  and  notwithfcanding  many  oblla- 
cles  ;  for  he  fpent  no  lefs  than  two  years  and  fix 
months  in  conduifling  his  fquadron  from  the  place 
where  he  embarked,  to  the  Arabian  Gulff.  The  ac- 
count v/hich  he  gave  of  the  pcpuloufnefs,  fertilitv, 
and  high  cultivution  of  that  region  of  India  through 
which  h'.s  couiTe  lay,  rendered  Darius  impatient  to 
become  mafter  of  a  country  fo  valuable.  This  he 
foon  accomplin-ied  ;  and  though  his  conquefls  in  In- 
dia feem  not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  diflrift 

*  HcrodGHi.  lib.  iv.  c-  44.  f  Herod,  iv.  c  43.  44. 
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watered  by  the  Indus,  we  are  led  to  form  an  high  i- 
dea  of  its  opulence,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  ancient  times,  when  we  learn,  that  the 
tribute  which  he  levied  from  it,  was  near  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Perfian  monarchy*. 
But  neither  this  voyage  of  Scylax,  nor  the  conquefts 
of  Darius,  to  which  it  gave  rife,  diffufed  any  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  India.  The  Greeks,  who  were  the 
only  enlightened  people  at  that  time  in  Europe,  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  tranfadions  of  the  people 
whom  they  confidered  as  Barbarians,  efpecially  in 
countries  far  remote  from  their  own  ;  and  Scylax 
had  embellithed  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  with  fo 
many  circumftances,  manifeftly  fabulousf,  that  he 
feems  to  have  met  with  the  juft  punifhment,  to 
which  perfons  who  have  a  notorious  propenfity  to 
what  is  marvellous,  are  often  fubjeded,  of  being  lif- 
tened  to  with  diftruft,  even  when  they  relate  what  is 
exavSlly  true. 

About  an  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  Alexander  the  great  un- 
dertook his  expedition  into  India.  The  wild  fallies 
of  pafTion,  the  indecent  exceifes  of  intemperance, 
and  the  oftentatious  difplays  of  vanity  too  frequent 
in  the  condu*5l  of  this  extraordinary  man,  have  fo 
degraded  his  charadler,  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  merit,  either  as  a  conqueror,  a  politician,  or  a 
legiflator,  has  feldom  been  juftly  eftimated.     The 

*  Herod,  lib.  ill.  c— 96.     See  NOTE  III. 

f  Philoflr.  VitaApoU.  lib.  iii.  c.  47,  and  Note  3d  of  Olearlus  Tzetzet. 
Chiliad,  vii.  verf.  630, 
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fubjed  of  my  prefent  inquiry  leads  me  to  confider 
his  operations  only  in  one  light,  but   it  will  enable 
me  to  exhibit  a  flriliing  view  of  the  grandeur  and 
extent  of  his  plans.     He  feems,  foon  after  his  firfl: 
fucceffes  in  Afia,  to  have  formed  the  idea   of  efta- 
blifliing  an  univerfal  monarchy,   and  afpired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  as  well  as  of  the  land.     From 
the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  Tyrians  in  their  own  de- 
fence, when  left  without  any  ally   or  prote^lop,    he 
conceived  an  high  opinion  of  the  refources  of  mari- 
time pov/er,  and  of  the  wealth  to  be  derived  from 
commerce,   efpecially  that  with    India,    which   he 
found  engrofTed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre.     With  a 
view  to  fecure  this  commerce,  and  to  eftablifh  a  fta- 
tion  for  it,   preferable  in  many  refpe61s  to  that  of 
Tyre,   as  foon  as  he   completed  the  conqueft  of  E- 
gypt,  he  founded  a  city  near  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name  ; 
and  with  fuch  admirable  difcsrnment  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  it  chofen,  tliat  Alexandria  foon  became  the 
greatefl  trading  city  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  many  fucceflive  revolutions  in  empire, 
continued,  during  eighteen  centuries,  to  be  the  chief 
feat  of  commerce  with  India* .     Amidft  the  military 
operations  to  which  Alexander  was  foon  obliged  to 
turn  his  attention,  the  defire  of  acquiring  a  lucrative 
commerce  which  the  Tyrians  had  carried  on  witli  In- 
dia,  was  not  relinquiflied.     Events  foon   occurred, 
that  not  only  confirmed  and  added  flrength  to   his 
defn-e,  but  opened  to  him  a  profped  of  obtaining  the 

*  Hifl.  of  America,  vol.  1.  p.  a3. 
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fovereignty  of  thofe  regions  which  fupplied  the  reft 
of  mankind  with  fo  many  precious  commodities. 

After  his  final  vitHrory  over  the  Perfians,  he  was 
led  in  purfait  of  the  laft  Darius,  and  of  BefTus,  the 
murderer  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  to  traverfe 
that  part  of  Afia  which  fti-etches  from  the  Cafpian 
fea  beyond  the  river  Oxus.  He  advanced  towards 
the  cad  as  far  as  Maracanda'*,  then  a  city  of  fome 
note,  and  deftined,  in  a  future  period,  under  the 
modern  name  of  Samarcand,  to  be  the  capital  of  an 
empire  not  inferior  to  his  own  in  extent  or  power. 
In  a  progrefs  of  feveral  months,  through  provinces 
hitherto  unknov/n  to  the  Greeks,  in  a  line  of  march 
ofcen  approaching  near  to  India,  and  among  people 
accuftomed  to  much  intercourfe  with  it,  he  learned 
many  things  concerning  the  ftate  of  a  countryf  that 
had  been  long  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wilhes|, 
which  increafed  his  defire  of  invading  it.  DecKive 
and  prompt  in  all  his  rcfolutions,  he  fet  out  from  Bac- 
tria,  and  crofled  that  ridge  of  mountains  which,  un- 
der various  denominations,  forms  the  Stony  Girdle 
(if  I  may  ufe  an  expreffion  of  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phers) which  encircles  Afia,  and  confritutes  the 
northern  barrier  of  India. 

Th  k  mod  praclicable  avenue  to  every  country, 
it  is  obvious,  nvdPc  be  formed  bv  circumflances  in 
its  natural  fituation,  fuch  as  the  defiles  which  lead 
through  mountains,  the    courfe  of  rivers,   and  ti:ie 

*  Arrian,iii.  c.  30.     f  Strabxv  p-  1031,  A.     |  Arrian,  iv.c.  ij. 
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places  where  they  may  be  paiTed  with  the  greateft 
caie  and  fafely.  In  no  place  of  the  earth  is  this  line 
of  approach  marked  and  defined  more  conrpicuoully, 
than  on  the  nothern  frontier  of  India  ;  infomuch 
that  the  three  great  invaders  of  this  country,  Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  in  three  di- 
ftant  ages,  and  with  views  and  talents  extremely  dif- 
ferent, advanced  by  the  fame  route,  with  hardly  any 
deviation.  Alexander  had  the  merit  of  having  firft 
difcovered  the  way.  After  palling  the  mountains,  he 
encamped  at  Alexandria  Paropamifana,  on  the  fame 
fite  with  the  modern  city  Candahar  ;  and  having 
fubdued  or  conciliated  the  nations  feated  on  the 
north-weft  bank  of  the  Indus,  he  croffed  the  river 
at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  the  only  place  where  its 
flream  is  fo  tranquil  that  a  bridge  can  be  thrown 
over  it*. 

Aeter  pafling  the  Indus,  Alexander  marched 
forward  in  the  road  which  leads  directly  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  the  opulent  provinces  to  the  fouth-caft, 
now  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Indo- 
flan.  But,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  known  in 
modern  times  by  the  name  of  the  Betah  or  Chelum, 
he  was  oppofed  by  Porus,  a  powerful  monarch  of 
the  colmtry,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  The 
war  with  Porus,  and  the  hoftilities  in  which  he  was 
fuccellively  engaged  with  other  Indian  princes,  led 
him  to  deviate  from  his  original  route,  and  to  turn 
more  towards  the  fouth-weft.     In  carrying  on  thefe 

*  Rennel  Mem.  p,  92. 
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operations,  Alexander  marched  through  one  of  the 
richefl  and  bed  peopled  eotwitrioG  countries  of  India, 
now  called  the  Panjab,  from  the  five  great  rivers  by 
vi^hich  it  is  v/atered  ;  and  as  we  know  that  this  march 
was  performed  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  even  Indi- 
an armies  cannot  keep  the  field,  it  gives  an  high  idea 
both  of  Alexander's  perfevering  fpirit,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  vigour  and  hardinefs  of  conftitutioii 
which  foldiers,  in  ancient  times,  derived  from  the 
united  eifei^s  of  gymnaftic  exercife  and  military  dis- 
cipline. In  every  ilep  of  his  progrefs,  objects  no  lefs 
ftriking  than  new  prefented  themlelves  to  Alexander. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Indus,  even  after  he  had  feen 
the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  mull  have 
filled  him  with  furprife*.  No  country  he  had  hi- 
therto vifited  was  fo  populous  and  well  cultivated, 
or  abounded  in  fo  many  valuable  productions  of  na- 
ture and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India  through  vv^hich 
he  had  led  his  army.  But  when  he  was  informed 
in  every  place,  and  probably  with  exaggerated  de- 
Icription,  how  much  the  Indus  was  inferior  to  the 
Ganges,  and  how  far  all  that  he  had  hitherto  beheld 
was  furpafifed  in  the  happy  regions  through  which 
that  great  river  flows,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
eagernefs  to  view  and  to  take  poffefiion  of  them 
fhould  have  prompted  him  to  afifemble  his  foldiers, 
and  to  propofe  that  they  fliould  refume  their  march 
towards  that  quarter  where  wealth,  dominion,  and 
fame  awaited  them.  But  they  had  already  done  fo 
much,   and  had  fuffered  fo  greatly,  efpecially  from 

*  Scrab.  lib.  xv,  p.  1037.  C.  &,  note  5.  Caufab. 
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ihcefTant  rains  and  extenfivc  inundations,  that  tlieir 
patience  as  well  as  flrength  were  exhaufled*,  and 
with  one  voice  they  refufed  to  advance  farther.  In 
this  refolution  they  perfiiled  with  fuch  fullen  obfti- 
nacy,  that  Alexander,  though  pofTefTed  in  the  higbeO: 
degree  of  every  quality  that  gives  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  military  men,  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  to  iflue  orders  for  marching  back  to  Perfiaf. 

Tn  E  fcene  of  this  memorable  tranfac^tion  was  on 
the  the  banks  of  the  Hyphafis,  the  modern  Beyah, 
which  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  Alexander's  progrefs 
in  India.  From  this  it  is  manifeft,  that  he  did  not 
traverfc  the  whole  extent  of  the  Panjab.  Its  fouth- 
weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Hyfudrus,  and  now  by  that  of  the 
Setlege,  to  which  Alexander  never  approached  near- 
er than  the  fouthcrn  bank  of  the  Hyphafis,  where  he 
eredled  twelve  ftupendous  altars,  which  he  intended 
as  a  monument  of  his  exploits,  and  which  (if  we 
may  believe  the  biographer  of  Apollonius  Tyanasus) 
were  ftill  remaining,  with  legible  infcriptions,  when 
that  fantaftic  fophift  vifited  India,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-three  years  after  Alexander's  expedition|. 
The  breadth  of  the  Panjab,  from  Ludhana  on  the 
Setlege  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  geographical  miles,  in  a 
ftraight  line  ;  and  Alexander's  march,  computed  in 
in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  extend  above  two  hun- 

*  See  NOTE  IV.  f  Arrian,  v.  c.  24,  aj. 

I  Philoftr.  Vita  Apollon.  lib.  ii.  c.  43,  edit.  Olear,  Lipf.  1709, 
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dred  iniles.  But,  both  as  he  advanced  and  returned. 
Ills  troops  were  To  ipread  over  the  country,  and  of- 
ten adred  in  lo  many  feparate  divifionSj  and  all  his 
movements  w^ere  To  exaiftly  meafured  and  delineated 
by  men  of  fcience,  vi^hom  he  kept  in  pay  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  that  he  acquired  a  very  extenfive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  India*. 

"Whek,  upon  his  return,  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Hydafpes,  he  found  that  the  officers  to  whom 
he  had  given  it  in  charge  to  build  and  colle«5l  as  many 
veifels  as  polfible,  had  executed  his  orders  with 
fuch  activity  and  fuccefs  that  they  had  afTembled  a 
numerous  fleet.  As  amidll  the  hurry  of  war,  and 
tlie  rage  of  conqueft,  he  never  loft  fight  of  his  paci- 
fic and  commercial  fchemes,  the  cleftination  of  this 
fleet  was  to  fail  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed  to  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
that  a  communication  by  fea  might  be  opened  with 
India  and  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  conducl:  of  this  Expedition  was  committed 
to  Nearchus,  an  oilicer  equal  to  that  important  truft. 
But  as  Alexander  was  ambitious  to  acquire  fame  of 
every  kind,  and  fond  of  engaging  in  new  and  fplen- 
did  undertakings,  he  hirafelf  accompanied  Nearchus 
in  his  navigation  down  the  river.  The  armament 
was,  indeed,  fo  great  and  magnificent,  as  deferved 
to  be  commanded  by  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  It  was 
compofed  of  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  and  tv/o  hundred  elephants,  and  of  a 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  vi.   c.  17. 
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fleet  of  near  two  thoufand  veflcls,  various  in  burden 
and  form*;  on  board  of  which  one-third  of  the 
troops  embarked,  while  the  remainder  inarching  in 
two  divifions,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  of  the  river,  accompanied  thern  in  their  pro- 
grefs.  As  they  advanced,  the  nations  on  each  fide 
were  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  fubmit.  Pte- 
tarded  by  the  various  operations  in  which  this  en- 
gaged him,  as  well  as  by  the  ilow  navigation  of  fuch 
a  fleet  as  he  condudled,  Alexander  was  above  nine 
months  before  he  reached  the  ocean f. 

Alexander's  progrefs  in  India,  in  this  line  of 
direction,  was  far  more  confiderable  than  that 
which  he  made  by  the  route  we  formerly  traced  ; 
and  when  we  attend  to  the  various  movements  of  his 
troops,  the  number  of  cities  which  they  took,  and 
the  different  ftatcs  which  they  fubdued,  he  may  be 
faid  not  only  to  have  viewed,  but  to  have  explored, 
the  countries  through  which  he  pafled.  This  part 
of  India  has  been  fo  little  frequented  by  Europeans 
in  later  times,  that  neither  the  pofition  of  places,  nor 
their  difiances,  can  be  afcertained  with  the  fame  ac- 
curacy as  in  the  interior  provinces,  or  e\  en  in  the 
Panjab.  But  from  the  refearches  of  Major  Rennell, 
carried  on  with  no  lefs  difcernment  tiian  induftry, 
the  diilance  of  that  place  on  the  Kydafpes,  v/here 
Alexander  fitted  out  his  fleet,  from  the  ocean,  can- 
not be  lefs  than  a  thouf-md  Eritifii  miles.  Of  this 
exienfive  region  a  conliderable  portion,  particular- 

*  See  NOTE  V.  f  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.   ICI4. 
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ly  the  upper  Delta,  ftretching  from  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Malli,  now  Moultan,  toPatala,  the  mo- 
dern Tatta,  is  diftinguiihed  for  its  fertility  and  po- 
pulation*. 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander,  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  accompliflied  this  arduous  under- 
taking, led  his  army  by  land  back  to  Perfia.  The 
command  of  the  fleet,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  on  board  of  it,  he  left  to  Nearchus,  who,  af- 
ter a  coafting  voyage  of  feven  months,  condut^ed  it 
fafely  up  the  Perfian  Gulf  into  the  Euphratesf. 

In  this  manner  did  Alexander  firfl:  open  the  know- 
ledge of  India  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  an  ex- 
tenfive  diilri6t  of  it  was  furveyed  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  could  have  been  expe(n:ed  from  the 
Ihort  time  he  remained  in  that  country.  Fortunate- 
ly an  exaft  account,  not  only  of  his  military  opera-* 
tions,  but  of  every  thing  w^orthy  of  notice  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  carried  on,  was  record- 
ed in  the  Ivlemoirs  or  Journals  of  three  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  Ariftobulus, 
and  Nearchus.  The  two  fomier  have  not  indeed 
reached  our  times,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  moft 
important  fafts  which  they  contained,  are  preierved, 
as  Arrian  profelTes  to  have  followed  them  as  his 
guides  in  liis  Hiilory  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexan- 
der]; j   a  work  which,  though  compofed  long  after 

*  Rennell  Mem.  68,  Sec 

t  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.   vi.  c.  33.     Sse  NOTE  VI. 
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Greece  had  loft  its  liberty,  and  in  an  age  when 
genius  and  tafte  were  on  the  decline,  is  not  un- 
worthy  the  pureft  times  of  Attic  literature. 

With  refpeft  to  the  general  ftate  of  India,  we 
learn  from  thefe  writers,  that  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der, though  there  was  not  eflabliflied  in  it  any  pow- 
er'ful  empire,  refembling  that  which  in  modern 
times  ftretched  its  dominion  from  the  Indus  almoO; 
to  Cape  Comorin,  it  was  even  then  formed  into 
monarchies  of  confiderable  extent.  The  king  of 
the  Prafij  was  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  oppofe  the  Macedonians,  with  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thoufand  cavalry,  two  thoufand  armed  chariots, 
and  a  great  number  of  elephants*.  The  territory  of 
which  Alexander  conftituted  Porus  the  fovereign,  is 
iaid  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  two  thoufand 
townsf .  Even  in  the  moft  reflrifted  fenfe  that  can 
be  given  to  the  vague  indefinite  appellations  o^  nati- 
ons and  toiuns,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  a  very  great 
degree  of  population.  As  the  fleet  failed  down  the 
river,  the  country  on  each  fide  was  found  to  be  in 
no  relpeft  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  government 
was  committed  to  Porus. 

It  was  like  wife  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  fame 
officers  that  Europe  derived  its  firft  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  climate,  the  foil,  the  pro- 
dudions,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  India  ;  and  in  a 
country  where  the  manners,  the  cufloms,  and  even 
the  drefs  of  the  people  are  almoft  as  permanent  and 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii    p.  z^z,  f  Arrian,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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invariable  as  theface  of  nature  itfelf,  it  is  wonderful 
how  exa<rtiy  the  defcription  given  by  Alexander's  of- 
ficers delineate  what  we  now  behold  in  India,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  thoufand  years.  The  ftated  change 
of  feafons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monfoons  ; 
the  periodical  rains  ;  the  fwelling  of  the  rivers  ;  the 
inundations  which  thefe  occafion  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  country  during  their  continuance;  are  particular- 
ly mentioned  and  defcribed.  No  lefs  accurate  are  tke 
defcriptions  which  they  have  given  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, their  delicate  and  (lender  form,  their  dark 
complexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair,  their  gar- 
ments of  cotton,  their  living  entirely  upon  vegetable 
food,  their  divilion  into  tribes  or  cafis^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  never  intermarry,  the  cuftom  of 
wives  burning  themfelves  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands,  and  many  other  particulars,  in  all  which 
they  perfectly  refemble  the  modern  Hindoos.  To 
enter  into  any  detail  with  reli^eft  to  thefe  in  this 
place  would  be  premature;  but  as  thefubjeiH:,  though 
curious  and  interefting,  will  lead  unavoidably  into 
difcufiions  not  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  an  hiftori- 
cal  work,  I  (liall  referve  my  ideas  concerning  it  for 
an  Appendix,  which  I  purpofe  to  annex  to  this  dif- 
quidtion  ;  and  hope  they  may  contribute  to  throw 
fome  additional  light  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  commerce  with  India. 

Much  as  the  Wedern  world  was  indebted  for  its 
knowledge  of  India  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
it  was  only  a  fmall  portion  of  that  valT;  continent 
which  he  explored.     His   operations  did  not  extend 

beyond 
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beyond  the  modern  province  of  Labor,  and  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Moultan 
to  the  fea.  Thcfe,  however,  were  furvayed  with 
that  degree  of  accuracy  which  I  have  ah-eady  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  it  is  a  circumftance  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  this  diflrift  of  India  which  Europeans 
firfl:  entered,  and  with  which  they  were  befl  ac- 
quainted in  ancient  times,  is  now  le(s  known  than 
almoft  any  part  of  that  continent*,  neither  com- 
merce nor  war,  to  which,  in  every  age,  geography 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  improvement,  having  led 
any  nation  of  Europe  to  frequent  or  explore  it. 

If  an  untimely  death  had  not  put  a  period  to  the 
reign  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  India,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  would  have  been  more  fully  explored 
by  the  ancients,  and  tlie  European  dominion  would 
have  been  eflabliflied  there  two  thoufand  years  foon- 
er.  When  Alexander  invaded  India,  he  had  fome- 
thinp-  more  in  view  than  a  tranfient  incurfion.  It 
was  his  objetH:  to  annex  that  extenfive  and  opulent 
country  to  his  empire,  and  though  the  refrai.^ory 
Ipirit  of  his  army  obliged  him,  at  that  time,  to  fuf^ 
pend  the  profecution  of  his  plan,  he  was  far  from 
relinquifliing  it.  To  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
mcaiures  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpofe,  and  to 
point  out  their  propriety  and  probable  faccefs,  is  not 
foreign  from  the  fubje6l  of  this  Difquifition,  and 
will  convey  a  more  juft  idea  than    is  ufually  entcr- 

*  Rennell  Mem,  114. 
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tained  of  the  original  genius  and  extent  of  political 
wifdom  which  diftinguiflied  this  illuftrious  man. 

When  Alexander  became  m after  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  he  early  perceived,  that  with  all  the  power  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  re-inforced  by  the  troops 
which  the  afcendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  vari- 
ous flates  of  Greece  might  enable  him  to  raife  there, 
he  could  not  hope  to  retain  in  fubjedlion  territories 
fo  extenfive  and  populous  ;  that  to  render  his  autho- 
rity fecure  and  permanent,  it  murt:  be  eftablifhed  in 
the  affedion  of  the  nations  which  he  had  fubdued, 
and  maintained  by  their  arms  ;  and  that  in  order  to 
acquire  this  advantage,  all  diftiniSlions  between  the 
viftors  and  vanquiQied  mufi:  be  aboliflied,  and  his  Eu- 
ropean and  Afiatic  fubjeds  muft  be  incorporated, 
and  become  one  people,  by  obeying  the  fame  laws, 
and  by  adopting  the  fame  manners,  inftitutions,  and 
difcipline. 

Liberal  as  this  plan  of  policy  was,  and  well  a- 
dapted  to  accomplifli  what  he  had  in  view,  nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks  had  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  the  pre-eminence  to  M'hich  they  were 
raifed  by  civilization  and  fcience,  that  they  feem 
hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  refl  of  mankind  to 
be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfclves.  To  every 
other  people  they  gave  the  degrading  appellation 
of  Barbarians,  and,  in  confequence  of  their  own 
boaftediliperiority,  they  afferted  a  right  of  domini- 
on over  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  foul  has 

over 
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over  the  body,  and  men  have  over  irrational  animals. 
Extravagant  as  this  pretenfion  may  now  appear,    it 
found   admiiTion,  to  the  difgrace  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy,  into  all  the  fchools.     Ariftotle,  full  of  this  o- 
pinion,  in  fupport  of  which  he  employs  arguments 
more  fubtle  than  folid,*  advifed  Alexander  to  go- 
vern the  Greeks  like  fubjetfls,   and  the  Barbarians  as 
flavcs  ;  to  confider  the  former  as  companions,   the 
latter  as  creatm'es  of  an  inferior  nature. f     But  the 
fentiments  of  the  pupil  were   more  enlarged  than 
thofe  of  his  mafter,  and  his  experience  in  governing 
men  taught  the  monarch  what  the  fpeculative  fcience 
of  the  philofopher  did  not  difcover.     Soon  after  the 
viftory  of  Arbela,   Alexander  himfelf,   and  by  his 
perfuafion  many  of  his  officers,  aflumed  the  Perfian 
drefs,  and  conformed  to  feveral  of  their  cuftoms. 
At  the  fame  time  he  encouraged  the  Perfian  nobles 
to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Macedonians,  to  learn 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  acquire  a  relifh  for  the 
beauties  of  the  elegant  writers  in  that  tongue,  which 
were  then  univerfally  fludied  and  admired.     In  or- 
der to  render  the  union  more  complete,  he  refolved 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,   and  chofe 
wives  for  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers  in  the 
mofi:    illuftrious   Perfian   families.     Their   nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity,  and 
with  high  exultation  of  the  conquered  people.     In 
imitation  of  them,  above  ten  thoufand  Macedonians 

*  Ariftot.  Polit.  i.  c.  3 — 7. 

f  Plut.  de  Fortuna  Alex,  Orat.  i,  p.  joj.  voL  vii,  edit.  Reiflce,  Strab.  lib. 
i.  p.  1x6.  A. 
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of  inferior  rank  married  Perfian  women,  to  each  of 
whom  Alexander  gave  nuptial  prefents,  as  a  teftimo- 
ny  of  his  approbation  of  tlieir  conduft,* 

But   affiduoufly  as  Alexander  labom^ed  to  unite 
his  European  and  Afiatic  fubjefts  by  the  moft  indilTo- 
luble  ties,  he  did  not  truft  entirely  to  the  fuccefs  of 
that  meafure  for  the  fecurity  of  his  new  conquefts . 
In  every  province  which  he  fubdned,  he  made  choice 
of  proper  ftations,  where  he  built  and  fortified  cities, 
in  which  he  placed  garrifons,  compofed   partly  of 
fuch  of  the  natives  as  conformed  to  the  Grecian  man- 
ners and  difcipline,  and  partly  of  fuch  of  his  Europe- 
an  fubjeds,  as   were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
iervice,    and   v/iihed  for   repofe,    and  a  permanent 
eftabliftiment.     Thefe   cities  were    numerous,    and 
ierved  not  only  as  a  chain  of  pods  to  keep  open  the 
communication  between  the  different  provinces   of 
his  dominions,  but  as  places  of  flrength  to  over-awe 
and  curb  the   conquered  people.     Thirty  thoufand 
of  his  new  fubjefts  who  had  been  difciplined  in  thefe 
cities,  and  armed  after  the  European  faftiion,  appear- 
ed before  Alexander  in  Sufa,  and  were  formed  by 
him  into  that  compaft  folid  body  of  infantry,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Phalanx,   which  conftituted  the 
ftrength  of  the  Macedonian  army.     But  in  order  to 
fecure  entire  authority  over  this  new  corps,   as  well 
as  to  render  it  more  effedive,  he  appointed  that  eve- 
ry officer  in  it  entrufted  with  command,  either  fupe- 
rior  or  fubaltern,  fhould  be  European.     As  the  in- 

*  Arrian,  lib.  vil.  c.  4.  Plut.  dc  Fort.  Alex.  p.  304.     See  NOTE  VII. 
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genuity  of  mankind  naturally  has  recourfe  in  fimilar 
lituations  to  the  fame  expedients,  the  European  pow- 
ers, who  now  in  their  Indian  territories  employ  nu- 
merous bodies  of  the  natives  in  their  fervice,  have, 
in  forming  the  eftabiifhment  of  thefe  troops,  adopt- 
ed the  fame  maxims  ;  and,  probably  without  know- 
ing it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  of  Seapoys  up- 
on the  fame  principles  as  Alexander  did  his  Phalanx 
ofPerfians. 

Th  e  farther  Alexander  puflied  his  conquefts  from 
'the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  center  of  his  dominions,  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  build  and  to  fortify  a  greater  number  of  ci- 
ties. Several  of  thefe  to  the  Eaft  and  South  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  ;  and 
in  India  itfelf,  he  founded  two  cities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Acefines,  both  navi- 
gable rivers,  which,  after  uniting  their  ftreams,  fall 
into  the  Indus.*  From  the  choice  of  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  it  is  obvious  that  he  intended,  by  means  of 
thefe  cities,  to  keep  open  a  communication  with 
India,  not  only  by  land,  but  by  fea.  It  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  thefe  objeds,  (as  I  have 
already  obferved,)  that  he  examined  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus  with  fa  much  attention.  With  the  fame 
view,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he,  in  perfon,  furveyed 
the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  di- 
rections to  remove  the  cataracts  or  dams,  with  which 
the  ancient  monarchs  of  Perfia,  induced  by  a  pecu- 
liar precept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them 

*  See  NOTE  VIII. 
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to  guard  with  the  utmoft  care  againll:  defiling  any  of 
the  elements,  had  conftrutSled  near  the  mouths  of 
thefe  rivers,  in  order  to  fhut  out  their  fubjefts  from 
any  accefs  to  the  ocean.*  By  opening  the  naviga- 
tion in  this  manner,  he  propofed,  that  the  valuable 
commodities  of  India  fliould  be  conveyed  from  the 
Perfian  Gulf  into  tlie  interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  do- 
minions, wdiile  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  they  fhould  be 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  diPcributed  to  the  reft  of 
the  world. 

Grand  and  extenfive  as  thefe  fchemes  were,  the 
precautions  employed,  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  carrying  them  into  execution,  were  fo  various 
and  fo  proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  reafon  to  en- 
tertain fanguine  hopes  of  their  proving  fuccefsful. 
At  the  time  when  the  mutinous  fpiritof  his  foldiers 
obliged  him  to  relinquifli  his  operations  in  India,  he 
was  not  thirty  years  of  age  complete,  At  this  en- 
terprizing  period  of  life,  a  prince,  of  a  fpirit  fo  ac- 
tive, perfevering,  and  indefatigable,  muft  have  foon 
found  means  to  rcfume  a  favourite  meafure  on  which 
he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he  had  invaded  India  a 
fecond  time,  he  would  not,  as  formerly,  have  been  o- 
bliged  to  force  his  way  through  hoftile  and  unex- 
plored regions,  oppofed  at  every  ftep  by  nations  and 
tribes  of  Barbarians,  whofc  names  had  never  reach- 
ed Greece.  All  Afia,  from  the  fliores  of  the  Ionian 
lea  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphafis,  would  then  have 
been  fubjecl  to  his  dominion  j  and  through  that  im- 

*  Arrian,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.       Srab.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1074.  Sic.    See  NOTE  IX. 
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menfe  flretch  of  country  he  had  eftabliflicd  fuch  a 
chain  of  cities,  or  fortified  flations*,  that  his  armies 
might  have  continued  their  march  with  fafety,  and 
have  found  a  regular  fucceffion  of  magazines  provid- 
ed for  their  fubliitence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  bring  into  the  field  forces  fuflicient 
to  have  atchieved  the  conqueit  of  a  country  fo  popu- 
lous and  extenfive  as  India.  Having  armed  and  dif- 
ciplined  his  fubjects  in  the  eafl  like  Europeans,  they 
would  have  been  ambitious  to  imitate  and  to  equal 
their  inftrudlors,  and  Alexander  might  have  drawn 
recruits,  not  from  his  fcanty  domains  in  Macedonia 
and  C-reece,but  from  the  vaft  regions  of  x\fia,  which, 
in  every  age,  has  covered  the  eartli,  and  aftonifiied 
mankind  with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the 
head  of  fuch  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the 
confines  of  India,  he  might  have  entered  it  under  cir- 
cumftances  very  different  from  thofe  in  his  firfl  ex- 
pedition. Ke  had  fecured  a  firm  footing  there,  part- 
ly by  means  of  the  garrifons  wliich  he  left  in  the 
three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified,  and 
partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Porus. 
Thefe  two  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexander's  hu- 
manity and  beneficence,  which,  as  they  were  virtues 
feldom  difplayed  in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  excited  of  courfe  an  higher  dcoree  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude,  had  continued  fleady  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Macedonians.  Pve-inforced  by 
their  troops,  and  guided  by  their  information  as  well 
as  by  the  experience  wliich  lie  had  acquired  in  his  foi- 

*  See  NOTE  X. 
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mer  campaigns,  Alexander  muft  have  made  rapid 
progrefs  in  a  country,  where  every  invader,  from  his 
time  to  the  prefent  age,  has  proved  fuccefsful. 

But  this  and  all  his  other  fplendid  fchemes  v^^ere 
terminated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  confe- 
quence  of  that,  however,  events  took  place,  which  il- 
luflrate  and  confirm  the  juflnefs  of  the  preceding 
fpeculations  aud  conjectures  by  evidence  the  mod 
flriking  and  fatisfadory.  When  that  great  empire, 
which  the  fuperior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept  u- 
nited  and  in  fubjcdlion,  no  longer  felt  his  fuperin- 
tending  controul,  it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  vari- 
ous provinces  were  feized  by  his  principal  officers, 
and  parcelled  out  among  them.  From  ambition, 
emulation,  and  perfonal  animofity,  they  foon  turned 
their  arms  againft  one  another;  and  as  feveral  of 
the  leaders  were  equally  eminent  for  political  abil- 
ities and  for  military  fliill,  the  conteft  was  maintain- 
ed long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  viciffitudes  of 
fortune.  Amidft  the  various  convulfions  and  revolu- 
tions wliich  thefe  occafioned,  it  was  found  that  the 
meafures  of  Alexander  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
conquefts  had  been  concerted  with  fi^ch  fagacity,  that 
upon  the  final  refloration  of  tranquillity,  the  Mace- 
donian dominion  continued  to  be  eflablifned  in  every 
part  of  Afia,  and  not  one  province  had  fliaken  off  the 
yoke.  Even  India,  the  mod  remote  of  Alexander's 
conquefts,  quietly  fubmltted  to  Pytho  the  fon  of  A- 
genor,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucus,  who  fuccelTively 
obtained  dominion   over  that  part  of  Afia.     Porus 

and  Taxlles,  notwithfi;anding  the  death  of  their  ben- 

efaflor, 
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efa<n:or,  neither  declined  fubmifiion  to  the  authority 
of  the  Macedonians,  nor  made  siny  attempt  to  reco- 
ver independence. 

During  the  contefts  for  power  and  fuperiority  a- 
mong  the  fucceilors  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  who,  in 
every  effort  of  cnterprizing  ambition,  was  inferior 
to  none  of  them,  having  rendered  himfelf  mafler  of 
all  the  provmces  of  the  Perfian  empire  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  of  Upper  A-fia,  confidered  Ihofe 
countries  of  India  which  had  been  fubdued  by  Alex- 
ander, as  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  Macedoni- 
an empire  of  which  he  was  now  the  fovereign.  Se- 
leucus, like  all  the  officers  formed  under  Alexander, 
entertained  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
India,  as  induced  him  to  march  into  that  country, 
partly  with  a  view  of  cftablifning  his  own  authority 
there,  and  partly  in  order  to  curb  Sandracottus,  who 
having  lately  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the  Prafij, 
a  powerful  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
threatened  to  attack  the  Macedonians,  whofe  Indian 
territories  bordered  on  his  dominions.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  account  of  this  expedition,  which  feems 
to  have  been  fplendid  and  fuccefsful,  has  reached  our 
times.  All  we  know  of  it  is.,  that  he  advanced  con- 
fiderably  beyond  the  utmoft  boundary  of  Alexander's 
pFogrefs  in  India*,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded much  farther  if  he  had  not  been  conPcrained 
to  (lop  fhort  in  his  career  in  order  to  oppofe  Antigo- 

*  See  NOTE  XF. 
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nus,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Before  he  begun 
his  march  towards  the  Euphrates,  he  conchided  a  trea- 
ty with  Sandracottus;  in  confequence  of  which,  that 
monarch  quietly  retained  the  kingdom  he  had  acquir- 
ed. But  the  power  and  polfelFions  of  the  Macedo- 
nians feem  to  have  remained  unimpaired  during  the 
reign  of  Seleucus,  which  terminated  forty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourfe 
with  Sandracottus,  Seleucus  made  choice  of  Megaf- 
thenes,  an  officer,  wIk),  from  his  having  accompani- 
ed Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India,  had  fome 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  and  fent  him  as  his  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Palibothra*.  hi  this  famous  capital  of  the 
Prafij,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Megaf- 
thenes  refided  feveral  years,  and  was  probably  the 
firft  European  who  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river, 
fer  fuperior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in  mag- 
nitude!, and  no  lefs  diftinguiOied  by  the  fertiHty  of 
the  countries  through  which  it  flows.  This  jour- 
ney of  Mf'gafrhenes  to  Palibothra  made  Europeans 
acquainted  with  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  any  knowledge  ;  for  Alexan- 
der did  not  advance  farther  towards  the  fouth-eafi:, 
than  that  part  of  the  river  Hydraotes  or  Rauvee, 
where  the  modern  city  of  Lahore  is  fituated,  and 

*  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  121,  &c.  Arrian,  Hift  Tnd.  pafTim. 
t  See  NOTE  XII. 
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Palibothra,  the  lite  of  which,  as  it  is  a  capital  por- 
tion in  the  geography  of  ancient  India,  I  have  invefli- 
gated  with  the  utmoft  attention,  appears  to  me  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  modern  city  of  Allahabad,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Jumna  and 
Ganges*.  As  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Allahabad 
runs  through  fome  of  the  mofl;  cultivated  and  opu- 
lent provinces  of  India,  the  more  the  country  was 
explored  the  idea  of  its  value  rofe  higher.  Accord- 
ingly, what  Megafthenes  obfervcd  during  his  progress 
to  Palibothra,  and  his  refidence  there,  made  fuch  an 
impreffion  upon  his  own  mind,  as  induced  him  to 
publiili  an  ample  account  of  India,  in  order  to  make 
his  countrymen  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it? 
importance.  From  his  writings  the  ancients  feem  to 
have  derived  almofl  all  their  knov/ledge  of  the  inte- 
rior ftate  of  India,  and  from  comparing  the  three 
moft  ample  accounts  of  it,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Stra- 
bo,  and  Arrian,  they  appear  manifeftly,  from  their 
near  refemblance,  to  be  a  tranfcript  of  his  words. 
But,  unfortunately,  Megafthenes  was  fo  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  that  he  mingled  with  the  truths  which 
he  related  many  extravagant  fictions  ;  and  to  him 
may  be  traced  up  the  fabulous  tales  of  men  with  ears 
fo  large  that  they  could  wrap  themfelves  up  in  them, 
of  others  with  a  fmgle  eye,  without  mouths,  with- 
out nofes,  with  long  feet,  and  toes  turned  back- 
wards, of  people  only  three  fpans  in  height,  of  wild 
men  with  heads  in  the  ihape  of  a  wedge,  of  ants  as 
large  as  foxes  that  dug  up  gold,   and  many  other 

*  Sec  NOTE  XlU. 
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things  no  lefs  wonderful^^.  The  extrafl.s  from  his 
narrative  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Stra- 
bo,  Arrian,  and  other  writers,  feem  not  to  be  enti- 
tled to  credit,  unlefs  when  they  are  fupported  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
other  ancient  authors,  or  when  they  coincide  v/ith 
the  experience  of  modern  times.  His  account,  how- 
ever, of  the  dimenfions  and  geography  of  India,  is 
curious  and  accurate.  His  defcription  of  the  power 
and  opulence  of  the  Prafij  perfectly  refembles  that 
which  might  have  been  given  of  fome  of  the  greater 
ftates  in  the  modern  Indoftan,  before  the  eflabhfli- 
inent  of  the  Mahomedanor  European  power  in  India, 
and  is  confonant  with  the  accounts  which  Alexander 
had  received  concerning  that  people.  He  was  inform- 
ed that  they  were  ready  to  oppofe  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  with  an  army  confiding  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  cavalry,  tv/o  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and 
two  thoufand  armed  chariotsf;  and  Megafthenes  re- 
lates, that  he  had  an  audience  of  Sandracottus  in  a 
place  where  he  was  encamped  with  an  army  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  menj:.  The  enormous  dimenfi- 
ons which  he  alTigns  to  Paiibothra,  of  no  lefs  than 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  Walls  in  which  there  were  five  hun- 
dred and  feventy  towers,  and  fixty-four  gates, 
would  probably  have  been  ranked  by  Europe- 
ans among  the  wonders  which  he  dqHghted  to  re- 
late, if  they  were  not   nov/  well  acquainted  with 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xx.   103a.  A.  1037.  C 

f  Diod    Sicul-  lilo.  xvii.  p.  233.  (^  Curt.  lib.  ix.  c.  2, 

i  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p,  1035-  C. 
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the  rambling  manner  in  which  the  cities  of  India  are 
built,  and  did  not  know  with  certainty  that,  both 
in  former  and  in  the  prefent  times,  it  might  boafl:  of 
cities  ftill  more  extenfive*. 

This  embafTy  of  Megaflhenes  to  Sandracottns, 
and  another  of  Daimachus  to  his  Ton  and  fucccffor 
Allitrochidas,  are  the  laft  tranfaftions  of  the  Syrian 
monarchs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
countf.  Nor  can  we  either  fix  with  accuracy,  the 
time,  nor  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  their  pof- 
feilions  in  India  were  wrefled  from  them.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that 
country  foon  after  the  death  of  SeleucusJ* 

But  though  the  great  monarchs  of  Syria  lofl,  a- 
bout  this  period,  thofe  provinces  in  India  which  had 
been  fubjecft  to  their  dominion,  the  Greeks  in  a 
fmaller  kingdom,  compoled  of  fome  fragments  of 
Alexander's  empire,  flill  maintained  an  intercourfe 
with  India,  and  even  made  fome  confiderable  acqui- 
fltion  of  territory  there.  This  was  the  kingdom  of 
Bat5lria,  originally  fubjeft  to  Seleucus,  but  wrefted 
from  his  fon  or  grandfon,  and  rendered  an  indepen- 
dent flate,  about  fixty-nine  years  after  the  dcatli  of 
Alexander.  Concerning  the  tranfaftions  of  this 
kingdom,  we  mud  reft  fatisfied  with  gleaning  a  ?cw 
imperfe£l:  hints  from  ancient  authors.  From  them 
we  learn  that  its  com.merce  with  India  was  p-reat  : 
that  the    conquefts   of  the   Eactrian    kings    in   that 

*  Rennell  Mem.  49,  50.  f  See  NOTE  XIV. 

t  judin.  lib.  XV.  c.  4. 
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country  were  more  extenlive  than  thoic  of  Alexan- 
der hhrfclf,  and  particularly  that  they  recovered 
pofTeiiion  of  the  diftrift  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
which  he  had  fubdued*.  Each  of  the  fix  princes 
who  reigned  in  Baifiria,  carried  on  military  opera- 
tions in  India  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  penetrated 
far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  proud 
of  the  conqaeds  which  they  had  made,  as  well  as  of 
the  extenfive  dominions  over  which  they  reigned, 
fome  of  them  afTumed  the  lofty  title  of  Great  King, 
which  diftinguifhed  the  Perfian  monarchs  in  the  days 
of  their  highelt  fplendor.  But  we  fliould  not  have 
known  how  long  this  kingdom  of  Ba(n:ria  fubfifted, 
or  in  what  manner  it  terminated,  if  M.  de  Guignes 
had  not  called  in  the  hiflorians  of  China  to  fupply 
the  defers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  By 
them  we  are  informed,  that  about  one  hundred  and 
tv/enty-fix  years  before  the  Chriftian  oera,  a  power- 
ful horde  of  Tartars,  puilied  from  their  native  feats 
on  the  confines  of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  to- 
wards the  weft  by  the  prefTure  of  a  more  numerous 
body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  pafTed  the  Jaxar- 
te3,  and  pouring  in  upon  Ba<5i:ria,  like  an  irrefiftible 
torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  f  Greeks  there,  after  it 
had  been  eftabliiiied  near  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yearst. 


*  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  785.  D-  lib.   xv.   ioe6.  B.     Juftin.  lib.  xli.  c.  4. 
Bayer  Hift    Regni  Grscor.  Badriani,  paffim. 

f  Mem,  de  Literal,  torn,  xxv.  p.  17,  &c.  \  .See  NOTE  XV. 
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From  this  time  until  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Portugueie,  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  communication 
with  the  Eafl,  and  carried  their  vicT:orious  arms  in- 
to every  part  of  India,  no  European  power  acquired 
territory,  or  eflabUHied  its  dominion  there.  Du- 
ring this  long  period,  of  more  than  fixteen  hundred 
years,  all  fchemes  of  conqueft  in  India  feem  to  have 
been  totally  relinquiflied,  and  nothing  more  was 
aimed  at  by  any  nation,  than  to  fecure  an  inter- 
courfe  of  trade  with  that  opulent  country. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  feat  of  this  intercomTe 
was  edabliflied  ;  and  it  is  not  without  furprife  that 
we  obferve  how  foon  and  how  regularly  the  com- 
merce with  the  Eaft  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that 
channel,  in  which  the  fagacity  of  Alexander  deflined 
it  to  flow.  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  as  foon  as 
he  took  pofTellion  of  Egypt,  eilabliilied  the  feat  of 
government  in  Alexandria.  Ey  fome  exertions  of 
authority,  and  many  acts  of  liberality,  but  chiefly 
by  the  fame  of  his  mild  and  equal  adminidration, 
he  drew  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants  to  this  favour- 
ite refidence,  that  it  foon  became  a  populous  and 
wealthy  city.  As  Ptolemy  deferved  and  had  pof- 
feffed  the  confidence  of  Alexander  more  perfecliy 
than  any  of  his  ofiicers,  he  knew  well  that  his  chief 
objeft  in  founding  Alexandria  v/as  to  fecure  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  the  trade  with  India.  A  long 
and  profperous  reign  was  favourable  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  thatobjeft,  and  though  ancient  authors  have 
not  enabled  us  to  trace  the  fleps  which  the  firft  Pto- 
lemy 
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lemy  took  for  this  purpolc,  we  have  a  flTiking  evi- 
dence of  his  extraordinary  attention  to  naval  aiFairs, 
in  his  ereifting  the  light-houfe  on  the  ifland  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria-,  a 
work  of  fuch  magnificence  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  With  refpeft  to 
the  commercial  arrangements  of  his  fon  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  we  have  more  perfect  information. 
In  order  to  bring  the  trade  with  India  (which  began 
to  revive  at  Tyre,  its  ancient  ftationf,)  to  center  in 
Alexandria,  he  fet  about  forming  a  canal,  an  hun- 
dred cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  cubits  in  depth, 
between  Arfinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  the 
fituation  of  the  modern  Suez,  and  the  Pelufiac  or 
eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  by  means  of  which  the 
produ(5lions  of  India  might  have  been  conveyed  to 
that  capital  wholly  by  water.  But  either  on  ac- 
count of  fome  danger  apprehended  from  completing 
it,  that  work  was  never  finiflied  ;  or  from  the  flow 
and  dangerous  navigation  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea,  this  canal  was  found  to  be 
of  fo  little  ufe,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication with  India,  he  built  a  city  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  that  fea,  almoft  under  the  Tropic,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Berenice^.  This  new  city  foon 
became  the  ftaple  of  the  trade  with  India  [j.  From 
Berenice  the  goods  vv^ere  tranlported  by  land  to  Cop- 
tos,  a  city  three  miles  diftant  from  the  Nile,  but 
which   had  a    communication   with  that  river  by  a 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.   1140.  C.  f  Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  1089.  A. 

I  Strabo,  lib.   xvii.  1156.  D.         Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.   29. 
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navigable  canal,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  re- 
mains*, and  thence  carried  down  the  ftream  to 
Alexandria.  The  diftance  between  Berenice  and  Cop- 
tos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  Fvoman  miles,  and  the  road  lay  through  the 
defart  of  Thebais,  alniofl:  entirely  deftitute  of  wa- 
ter. But  the  attention  of  a  powerful  monarch 
made  provifion  for  fupplying  this  want,  by  learch- 
ing  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thefe  were  found  he 
built  inns,  or  more  probably  in  the  eaftern  flile  cara- 
vanferas,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants!. 
In  this  channel  the  intercourfe  between  the  Eaft 
and  Wed  continued  to  be  carried  on  during  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  long  as  Egypt  remained 
an  independent  kingdom. 

The  (hips  deftined  for  India  took  their  departure 
from  Berenice,  and  failing,  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  navigation,  along  the  Arabian  fliore,  to 
the  promontory  Syagrus  (now  Cape  Rafalgate,) 
held  their  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  either 
directly  to  Patala  (now  Tatta)  at  the  head  of  the 
lower  Delta  of  the  Indus,  or  to  fome  other  empori- 
nm  on  the  weft  coafi:  of  India.  To  this  part  of  In- 
dia which  Alexander  had  vifited  and  fubdued,  the 
commerce  under  the  proted:ion  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  feems  to  have  been  confined  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  Afterwards  a  more  con'/enient  courfe 
was  followed,  and  from  Cape  Rafalgate  veffels  fail- 


*  D'Anville  Mem.  de  1'  Egypte,  p.  21. 
t  Strabo^  lib.  xvii,  p.  11J7.  D.  I169. 
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cd  in  a  direct  courfe  to  Zizerus.  This,  according  to 
M.  de  Montefquieu*,  was  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis 
on  the  fea  coafl  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
conquered  by  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Ba<n:ria  ;  ac- 
cording to  Major  Rennellf,  it  was  a  port  on  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  Malabar  coaft.  Ancient  authors 
have  not  conveyed  fuch  information  as  will  enable  us 
to  pronounce  with  certainty,  which  of  thefe  two  op- 
poiite  opinions  is  bed  founded.  Nor  can  we  point  out 
with  accuracy,  what  were  the  other  ports  in  India 
which  the  merchants  from  Berenice  frequented, 
when  that  trade  was  firfl:  opened.  As  they  failed  in 
veffels  of  fmall  burden,  which  crept  timidly  along 
the  coaft,  it  is  probable  that  their  voyages  were 
circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that 
under  the  Ptolemies  no  confiderable  progrefs  was 
made  in  the  difcovery  of  Indiat. 

From  this  monopoly  of  commerce  by  fea  be- 
tween the  eafl:  and  wed,  which  Egypt  long  enjoyed, 
it  derived  that  extraordinary  degree  of  opulence 
and  power  for  which  it  was  confpicuous.  In  mo- 
dern times,  acquainted  with  the  vigilant  and  enter- 
prizing  activity  of  commercial  rivalfliip,  there  is 
hardly  any  circumftance  in  ancient  ftory  which 
appears  more  furprifing,  than  that  the  fovereigns 
of  Egypt  {hould  have  been  permitted  to  engrofs 
this  lucrative  trade  without  competition,  or  any 
attempt  to  wrefl   it  out  of    their  hands  ;  efpecially 

*  L'Efprit  des  I.oix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  7.  f  Introdudt.  xxxvli. 
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as  the  powerfal  monarchs  of  Syria  might,  from  the 
Perfian   Gulf,  have   carried  on  an  intercourfe  with 
the  fame  parts  of  India,  by  a  fliorter  and  fafer  courfe 
of   navigation.     Different   confiderations    feem    to 
have  induced  them  fo  tamely  to  relinquifh  all  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  this  commerce.     The   kings  of 
Egypt,  by   their  attention   to  maritime  affairs,  had 
formed  a  powerful  fleet,  which  gave  them  fuch  de- 
cided  command  of  the  fea,  that  they  could  have 
cruflied  with  eafe  any  rival  in  trade.   No  commercial 
intercourfe  feems  ever   to  have  been  carried  on  by 
fea  between  Perfia  and  India.    The  Perllans  had  fuch 
an  infuperable  averfion  to  that  element,  or  were  fo 
much  afraid  of  foreign  invafion,  that  their  monarclis 
(as  I  have  already  obferved)  obf!;ru6led  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  rivers,  which  gave  accefs  to  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country,   by  artificial  works.     As 
their  fubje<^s,  however,  were  no   lefs  defirous  than 
the  people  around  them,  to  pofTefs  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions  and  elegant  manufaftures  of  India,  thefe 
were  conveyed  to  all  the  parts  of  their  extenfive  do- 
minions by  land-carriage.     The  commodities  deftin- 
ed  for  the  fupply  of  the   northern  provinces,  were 
tranfported  on  camels  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  thofe  of  the  Oxus,  down  the  flream  of  v/hich  they 
were    carried  to   the   Cafpian   fea,  and  diftributed 
partly  by  land-carriage,  and  partly  by  navigable  ri- 
vers, through  the  different  countries,  bounded  on 
one  hand  by  the   Cafpian,  and  on    the    other   by 
the  Euxine,  fea*.     The  commodities  of  India  in- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xii.  776.  D.    Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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tended  for  the  fouthern  and  interior  provinces,  pro- 
ceeded by  land  from  the  Cafpian  gates  to  fome  of 
the  great  rivers,  by  which  they  were  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  intercourie  with  India,  while  the 
Perfian  empire  was  governed  by  its  native  princes  ; 
and  it  has  been  obferved  in  every  age,  that  when 
any  branch  of  commerce  has  got  into  a  certain 
channel,  although  it  may  be  neither  the  mofi:  proper 
nor  the  moft  commodious  one,  it  requires  long 
time,  and  coniiderable  eftbrts,  to  give  it  a  different 
direction*. 

To  ail  thefe  reafons  for  fuffering  the  monarchs  of 
Egypt  to  continue  in  the  undifturbed  pofTeffion  of 
the  trade  with  India  by  fea,  another  may  be  added. 
Manyof  the  ancients,  by  an  error  in  geography  ex- 
tremely unaccountable,  and  in  which  they  perfifted, 
notwithftanding  repeated  opportunities  of  obtaining 
more  accurate  information,  believed  the  Cafpian 
fea  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Northern  Ocean,  and 
the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  by  that  means  to  open 
a  communication  with  Europe,  and  to  circulate 
through  it  the  valuable  produiHiions  of  the  Eaft, 
without  intruding  into  thofe  feas,  the  navigation  of 
which  the  Egyptian  monarchs  feemed  to  confider  as 
their  exclufive  right.  This  idea  had  been  early 
formed  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  becam.e  mafters 
of  Alia.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  firfl:  and  moft  faga- 
cious  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the  time  when  he  was 

»  Sec  NOTI  xvin. 
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afTaflinated,  entertained  thoughts  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas  by  a  ca- 
nal*, and  if  this  could  have  been  efFe^^ed,  his  fub- 
jcd:,  befides  the  extenfion  of  their  trade  in  Europe, 
might  have  fupplied  all  the  countries  in  the  North  of 
Afia,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Euxine  Tea,  as  well  as 
many  of  thofe  which  ftrctch  eaftward  from  the  CviC- 
pian,  with  the  productions  of  India.  As  thofe  coun- 
tries, though  now  thinly  inhabited  by  a  miferable 
race  of  men,  deftitute  of  induftry  and  of  wealth, 
were  in  ancient  times  extremely  populous,  and  fil- 
led with  great  and  opulent  cities,  this  mufl  have 
been  confidered  as  a  branch  of  commerce  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  value,  as  to  render  the  fecuring  of  it 
an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  mofh  pow- 
erful monarch. 

But  while  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  la- 
boured with  emulation  and  ardour  to  fecure  to  their 
fubjeds  all  the  advantages  of  tiie  Indian  trade,  a 
power  arofe  in  the  Weft  which  proved  fatal  to  both. 
The  Romans,  bv  the  vigour  of  their  military  infti- 
tutions,  and  the  wifdom  of  their  political  conduft, 
having  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Italy  and 
Sicily,  foon  overturned  the  rival  republic 
of  Carthage,  fubjefted  .Macedonia  and 
Greece,  extended  their  dominion  over  Syria,  and 
at  laft  turned  their  victorious  ai-nis  againft  Ep-ypt, 
the  only  kingdom  remaining  of  thofe  eftabliflied  by 
the   fuccefTors  of  Alexander  the   Great.     After  a  ic- 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hifl,  liL.  vi    c.  11. 
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ries  of  events,  which  belong  not  to  the  fubjedl  of 
this  Difquifition,  Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Auguftus.  Aware  of  its  great  importance, 
he,  with  that  provident  fagacity  which  diftinguiflies 
his  charafter,  not  only  refervcd  it  as  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces fubjeft  immediately  to  Imperial  authority, 
but  by  various  precautions,  well  known  to  every 
fcholar,  provided  for  its  fecurity.  This  extraordi- 
nary folicitude  feems  to  have  proceeded  not  only 
from  confidering  Egypt  as  one  of  the  chief  granaries 
on  which  the  capital  depended  for  fubfiftence,  but 
as  the  feat  of  that  lucrative  commerce  which  had  en- 
abled its  ancient  monarchs  to  amafs  fuch  enormous 
wealth,  as  excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  other 
princes,  and  produced,  when  brought  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  empire,  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  ftate  of  manners,  in  Rome  itfelf. 
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SECTION     II. 


Inter conrfe  with  India^  from  the  Efiahlijhment  of 
the  Roman  Dominion  in  Egypt^  to  the  conqueji  of 
that  Kingdo7i2  by  the  Mahomedans. 

UPON  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans^ 
and  the  redudlion  of  that  kingdom  to  a  pro- 
vince of  their  empire,  the  trade  w  ith  India  continu- 
ed to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  mode,  under  their 
powerful  protection  :  Rome,  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
and  the  tribute  of  almoft  all  the  known  world,  had 
acquired  a  tafte  for  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Among 
people  of  this  defcription,  the  produdlions  of  India 
have  always  been  held  in  tht  higheft  eftimation. 
The  capital  of  the  greateft  empire  ever  eflablifned 

in 
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in  Europe,  filled  with  citizens  who  had  now  no  oc- 
cupation, but  to  enjoy  and  diflipate  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  their  anceftors,  demanded  every  thing 
elegant,  rare,  or  coflly,  which  that  remote  region 
could  furnifti,  in  order  to  fupport  its  pomp,  or  heigh- 
ten its  pleafures.  To  fupply  this  demand,  new  and 
extraordinary  efforts  became  requifite,  and  the  com- 
merce with  India  increafed  to  a  degree,  which  (as  I 
have  obferved  in  another  place*)  will  appear  afto- 
rifhing  even  to  the  prefent  age,  in  which  that  branch 
of  trade  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  practice 
or  conception  of  any  former  period. 

Besides  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into 
the  capital  of  the  empire  from  Egypt,  the  Romans 
received  an  additional  fupply  of  them  by  another 
mode  of  conveyance.  From  the  earlieft  times, 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  com.munication  be- 
tween Mefopotamia,  and  other  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thofe  parts  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine,  which  lay  near  the  Mediterranean.  The 
migration  of  x\bram  from  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees  to  Si- 
chem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  inflance  of  this. f 
The  journey  through  the  defart,  which  feperated 
thefe  countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its  afford- 
ing a  flation  abounding  with  water,  and  capable  of 
cultivation.  As  the  intercourfe  increafed,  the  pof- 
fellion  of  this  flation  became  an  objed  of  fo  much 
importance,  that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  the  extenfion  of  commerce  among 

*  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i,p.  25.  f  Genef.  si.  and  xii. 
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liis  fubjedls,  built  a  fenced  city  there.*  Its  Syrian 
name  of  Taclmor  in  the  wildernefs,  and  its  Greek 
one  of  Palmyra,  are  both  defcriptive  of  its  fituation 
in  a  fpot  adorned  with  palm-trees.  This  is  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  water,  and  furrounded  by  a  por- 
tion of  fertile  land,  which  (though  of  no  great  ex- 
tent) render  it  a  delightful  habitation  in  the  midfl  of 
barren  fands  and  an  inhofpitable  defart.  Its  happy 
pofition,  at  the  diftance  of  little  more  than  fixty 
miles  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  of  two  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, induced  its  inhabitants  to  enter  with  ar- 
dour into  the  trade  of  conveying  commodities  from 
one  of  thefe  to  the  other.  As  the  mod  valuable  pro- 
dutftions  of  India,  brought  up  the  Euphrates  from 
the  Perfian  Gulf,  are  of  fuch  fmall  bulk  as  to  bear 
the  expence  of  a  long  land-carriage,  this  trade  foon 
became  fo  confiderable  that  the  opulence  and  power 
of  Palmyra  increafed  rapidly.  Its  government  was 
of  the  form  which  is  befl  fuitcd  to  the  genius  of  a 
commercial  city,  republican  ;  and  from  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  fituation,  as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  long  maintained  its  independence, 
though  furrounded  by  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbours.  Under  the  Syrian  monarchs  defcended 
from  Seleucus  it  attained  to  its  higheft  degree  of 
fplendour  and  wealth,  one  great  fource  of  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  fupplying  their  fubjeiTts  with 
Indian  commodities.  When  Syria  fubmitted  to  the 
irrefiltible  arms  of  Rome,   Palmyra  continued  up- 

*  I  Kings,  ix.  18.     2  Chron.  viii.  4. 
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wards  of  two  centuries  a  free  ftate,  and  its  friend- 
fliip  was  courted  with  emulation  and  folicitude  by 
the  Romans,  and  their  rivals  for  empire,  the  Par- 
thians.  That  it  traded  with  both,  particularly  that 
from  it  the  capital,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire received  the  productions  of  India,  we  learn  from 
Appian,  an  author  of  good  credit.*  But  in  tracing 
the  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  with 
the  Eaft,  I  iliould  not  have  ventured,  upon  his  fingle 
teftimony,  to  mention  this  among  the  channels  of 
note  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  if  a  fmgular  difco- 
very,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  curi- 
ofity  and  enterprizing  fpirit  of  our  own  countrymen, 
did  not  confirm  and  illuftrate  what  he  relates.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  fome  gentlemen 
of  the  Englifh  factory  at  Aleppo,  incited  by  what 
they  heard  in  the  Eafl  concerning  the  wonderful  ru- 
ins of  Palmyra,  ventured,  notwithflanding  the  fa- 
tigue and  danger  of  a  journey  through  che  defart,  to 
vifit  them.  To  their  aftonifhment  they  beheld  a 
fertile  fpot  of  fome  miles  in  extent,  arifmg  like  an 
ifland  out  of  a  vaft  plain  of  fand,  covered  with  the 
remains  of  temples,  porticoes,  aqueduds,  and  other 
public  works,  which  in  magnificence  and  fplendour, 
and  fome  of  them  in  elegance,  were  not  unworthy 
of  Athens  or  of  Rome  in  their  mod  profperous  ftate. 
Allured  by  their  defcription  of  them,  about  fixty 
years  thereafter,  a  party  of  more  enlightened  tra- 
vellers, having  reviewed  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  with 
greater  attention  and  more  fcleiitific  feill,   declared 

*  Appian,  de  Bello  Civil,  lib.  v.  p.  1076-  edit.  Tollii. 
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that  what  they  beheld  there  exceeded  the  moft  ex- 
alted ideas  which  they  had  formed  concerning  it.* 

From  both  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  from  recol- 
leiSing  the  extraordinary  degree  of  power  to  which 
Palmyra  had  attained,  when  Egypt,  Syria,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Afia  Minor  were 
conquered  by  its  arms  ;  when  Odenatus,  its  chief 
magiftrate,  was  decorated  with  the  Imperial  purple, 
and  Zenobia  contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Eafl 
with  Rome  under  one  of  its  moft  warlike  Emperors, 
it  is  evident,  that  a  flate  which  could  derive  little 
importance  from  its  original  territory,  mud  have 
owed  its  aggrandizement  to  the  opulence  acquired 
by  extenfive  cojflimerce.  Of  this  the  Indian  trade 
was  undoubtedly  the  nioft  confiderable,  and  moft  lu- 
crative branch.  But  it  is  a  cruel  mortification,  in 
fearching  for  what  is  inftru£i:ive  in  the  hiftory  of 
pafl:  times,  to  find  the  exploits  of  conquerors  who 
have  defolated  the  earth,  and  the  freaks  of  tyrants 
who  have  rendered  nations  unhappy,  are  recorded 
with  minute  and  often  difgufting  accuracy,  while 
the  difcovery  of  ufeful  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
moft  beneficial  branches  of  commerce,  are  pafTed  o- 
ver  in  filence,  and  fuffered  to  fink  into  oblivion. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian, 
trade  never  revived  there.  At  prefent  a  few  mifer- 
able  huts  of  beggarly  Arabs  are  fcattered  in  the 
courts  of  its  ftately  temples,  or  deform  its  elegant 

*  Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p,  37, 
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porticoes  ;   and  exhibit    an  humiliating  contraft  td 
its  ancient  magnificence. 

But  Vv'hile  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ex- 
erted their  activity  in  order  to  fupply  the  increafing 
demands  of  Rome  for  Indian  commodities,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts,  the  eagernefs  of 
gain  (as  Pliny  obferves,)  brought  India  itfelf  nearer 
to  the  reft  of  the  world.  In  the  courfe  of  their 
voyages  to  that  country,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  pi- 
lots could  not  fail  to  obferve  the  regular  (hifting  of 
the  periodical  winds  or  monfoons,  and  how  fteadi- 
ly  they  continued  to  blow  during  one  part  of  the 
year  from  the  caft,  and  during  the  other  from  the 
weft.  Encouraged  by  attending  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  fhip  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade,  ventured,  about  four-fcore  years 
after  Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  to 
relinquiili  the  flow  and  circuitous  courfe  which  I 
have  defcribed,  and  ftretching  boldly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  acrofs  the  ocean,  was 
carried  by  the  weftern  monfoon  to  Mufiris,  a  har- 
bour in  that  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Malabar  coaft. 

This  route  to  India  was  held  to  be  a  difcovery  of 
fuch  importance,  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  inventor,  the  name  of  Hippalus  was  gi- 
ven to  the  wind  which  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
voyage.*     As  this  was  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of 

*  Perip.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  3a. 
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navigation  in  the  ancient  world,  and  opened  the  bed 
communication  by  Tea  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
that  was  known  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  me- 
rits a  particular  defcription.  Fortunately  Pliny  has 
enabled  us  to  give  it  with  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
which  can  feldom  be  attained  in  tracing  the  naval  or 
commercial  operations  of  the  ancients.  From  Alex- 
andria (lie  obferves)  to  Juliopolis  is  two  miles  ; 
there  the  cargo  deflined  for  India  is  embarked  on 
the  Nile,  and  is  carried  to  Coptos,  which  is  diftant 
three  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  the  voyage  is 
iiiually  accompliflied  in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos 
goods  are  conveyed  to  Berenice  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  halting  at  different  ftations  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  conveniency  of  vi^atering.  The  diftance 
between  thefe  cities  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles .  On  account  of  the  heat,  the  caravan  travels 
only  during  the  night,  and  the  journey  is  finiflied  on 
the  twelfth  day.  From  Berenice,  fliips  take  their 
departure  about  midfummer^  and  in  thirty  days  re^ch 
Ocelis  (Gella)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or 
Cane  (Cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coafl;  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Thence  they  fail  in  forty  days  to  Mufiris,  the  firfl 
emporium  in  India.  They  begin  their  voyage 
homewards  early  in  the  Egyptian  month  Thibi, 
which  anfwers  to  our  December  ;  they  fail  with  a 
north-eafh  wind,  and  when  they  enter  the  Arabian 
Gulf  meet  with  a  fouth  or  fonth-Vv^efi:  wind,  and  thus 
complete  the  voyage  in  lefs  than  a  year.* 

•*  Plin,  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  vi.  c.  33.     See  NOTE  XIX. 
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Th  e  account  which  Pliny  gives  of  Mufiris,  and 
of  Barace,  another  harbour  not  far  diflant,  which 
was  likewife  frequented  by  the  fliips  from  Berenice, 
as  being  both  fo  incommodious  for  trade  on  ac- 
count of  the  fliallowncfs  of  the  ports,  that  it  became 
necefTary  to  difcharge  and  take  in  the  cargoes  in 
linall  boats,  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  their  pofition 
with  perfect  accuracy.  This  defcription  applies  to 
many  ports  on  the  Malabar  coafl:,  but  from  two  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  by  him  ;  one,  that  they  are 
not  far  diflant  from  Cottonara,  the  country  which 
produces  pepper  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the  other, 
that  in  failing  towards  them  the  courfe  lay  near  Ni- 
trias,  the  flation  of  the  pirates  j  I  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Major  Fvennell,  that  they  were  fituated  fome- 
where  between  Goa  and  Teilichery,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  modern  Meerzaw  or  Mcrjee  is  the  Mufi- 
ris of  the  ancients,  and  Bacelore  their  Barace.* 

As  in  thefe  two  ports  was  the  principal  flaple  of 
the  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  when  in  its  mofl 
flourifhing  (late,  this  feems  to  be  the  proper  place 
for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  commerce  which 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  llomans,  carried  on 
with  that  country,  and  for  enumerating  the  commo- 
dities moll  in  requefl,  which  they  imported  from  it. 
But  as  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  the  mode  of 
regulating  it,  were  little  attended  to  in  thofeflates  of 
antiquity,  of  whofe  tranfad:ions  we  have  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  ;  their  hiflorians  hardly  enter  into 

*  IntroJ.  p.  xxxvij. 
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any  detail  concerning  a  fnbjeft  of  inch  fubordinate 
importance  in  their  political  fyllem,  and  it  is  moft- 
ly  from  brief  hints,  detached  fa«fts,  and  incidental 
obfervations,  that  wc  can  gather  information  con- 
cerning it*. 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  commerce  of  luxury, 
rather  than  of  neceffity,  which  has  been  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  India.  Its  elegant  manufac- 
tures, fpices,  and  precious  flones,  are  neither  ob- 
jedls  of  defire  to  nations  of  fimple  manners,  nor  are 
fucli  nations  pofTefTed  of  wealth  fufficient  to  purchafe 
them.  But  at  the  time  the  Romans  became  mafters 
of  the  Indian  trade,  they  were  not  only  (as  I  have 
already  obferved)  in  that  flage  of  fociety  when  men 
are  eager  to  obtain  every  thing  that  can  render  the 
enjoyment  of  life  nmore  exquifite,  or  add  to  its  fplen- 
dour,  but  they  had  acquired  all  the  fantailic  tafles 
formed  by  the  caprice  and  extravagance  of  wealth. 
They  were  of  confequence  highly  delighted  with 
thofe  new  obje<5ls  of  gratification  with  wliich  India 
fupplied  them  in  fuch  abundance.  The  produ6lions 
of  that  country,  natural  as  well  as  artiMcial,  fecm  to 
have  been  much  the  fame  in  that  age  as  in  the  pre- 
fent.  But  the  taile  of  the  ilornans  in  luxury  differ- 
ed in  many  reipects  from  that  of  modern  times,  and 
of  courfe  their  demands  from  India  differed  confi- 
de rably  from  ours. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  demands  as 
complete  as  pofiibie,  I  fhall  in  the  firfl  place  make 

*  See  NOTE  XX. 
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fome  obfervations  on  the  three  great  articles  of  ge- 
neral importation  from  India,  i.  Spices  and  aro- 
matics.  2.  Precious  ftones  and  pearls.  3.  Silk. 
And  then  I  fliall  give  fome  account  (as  far  as  I  can 
venture  to  do  it  from  autheatic  information)  of  the 
alFortment  of  cargoes,  both  outward  and  homeward 
bound,  for  the  veilels  fitted  out  at  Berenice  for  dif- 
ferent ports  of  India. 

I.  Spices  and  aromatics.  From  the  mode  of 
religious  worfliip  in  the  heathen  world  ;  from  the 
incredible  number  of  their  deities,  and  of  the  temples 
confecrated  to  them  ;  the  confumption  of  frankin- 
cenfe  and  other  aromatics  which  were  ufed  in  every 
facred  function,  mufl:  have  been  very  great.  But 
the  vanity  of  men  occafioned  a  greater  confumption 
of  thefe  fragrant  fubfiiances  than  their  piety.  It  was 
the  cuftom  of  the  Pvomans  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  and  they  deemed  it  a  diiplay  of  magnifi- 
cence, to  cover,  not  only  the  body  but  the  funeral 
pile  on  which  it  was  laid,  with  the  moft  coftly  fpi- 
ces.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  two  hundred  and  ten 
burthens  of  fpices  v/ere  ftrewed  upon  the  pile.  Ne- 
ro is  reported  to  have  burnt  a  quantity  of  cinnamon 
and  cafila  at  the  funeral  of  Pappcea,  greater  than  the 
countries  from  which  it  was  imported  produced  in 
one  year.  We  confume  in  heaps  thefe  precious  fub- 
ftances  with  the  carcafes  of  the  dead  (fays  Pliny  :) 
"VVe  offer  them  to  the  Gods  only  in  grains*.  It  was 
not  from  India,  I  am  aware,  but  from  Arabia,  that 

*  Nat.  Hift    lib.  xii.  c.  i8. 
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aromatics  were  firft  imported  into  Europe  ;  and 
feme  of  them,  particularly  frankincenfe,  were  pro- 
d unions  of  that  country.  But  the  Arabians  were 
accuftomed,  together  with  fpices  of  native  growth, 
to  furnifli  foreign  merchants  with  others  of  higher 
value,  which  they  brought  from  India,  and  the  regi- 
ons beyond  it.  The  commercial  intercourfe  of  the 
Arabians  with  the  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  was  not  on- 
ly early  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  but  confider- 
able.  By  means  of  their  trading  caravans,  they 
conveyed  into  their  own  country  all  the  valuable 
produdions  of  the  Eaft,  among  which,  fpices  held  a 
chief  place.  In  every  ancient  account  of  Indian  com- 
modities, fpices  and  aromatics  of  various  kinds  form 
a  principal  article*.  Some  authors  affert  that  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  purchafed  in  Arabia  were  not 
the  growth  of  that  country,  but  brought  from  In- 
diaf.  That  this  aflertion  was  well-founded,  appears 
from  what  has  been  obferved  in  modern  times. 
The  frankincenfe  of  Arabia,  though  reckoned  the  pe- 
culiar and  mod  precious  produdlion  of  the  country, 
is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  imported  into  it 
from  the  Eaft  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  latter,  that 
the  Arabians  at  prefent  fupply  the  extenfive  demands 
of  various  provinces  of  Afia  for  this  commodity  if. 
It  is  upon  good  authority,  then,  that  I  have  menti- 
oned the  importation  of  fpices  as  one  of  the   moft 

*  Peripl.    Mar.  Eryth.  p.  23.  28.      Strab.  lib,  ii.  p.  156.  A.  lib.  rw. 
p.   1018.   A. 

t  Strab.  lib.  xvli.  p.   I129.  C. 

1  Niebuhr.  Del'cript.  de  1" Arabic,  tora.  i.  p.   126. 
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confiderable  branches  of  ancient  commerce  with  In- 
dia. 

II.  Precious  Hones,  together  with  which  pearls 
may  be  clafTed,  feem  to  be  the  article  next  in  value 
imported  by  the  Romans  from  the  Eaft.  As  thefe 
have  no  pretenfion  to  be  of  any  real  uie,  their  value 
arifes  entirely  from  their  beauty  and  their  rarity, 
and  even  when  ellimated  mod  moderately  is  always 
high.  But  among  nations  far  advanced  in  luxury, 
when  they  are  deemed  not  only  ornaments  but  marks 
of  diilindtion,  the  vain  and  tlie  opulent  vie  fo  eager- 
ly with  one  another  for  the  poffelJion  of  them, 
that  they  rife  in  price  to  an  exorbitant  and  almoft 
incredible  height.  Diamonds,  though  the  art  of 
cutting  them  was  imperfe(Si:ly  known  to  the  ancients, 
held  an  high  place  in  eflimation  among  them  as  well 
as  among  us.  The  comparative  value  of  other  pre- 
cious ftones  varied  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
tafles  and  the  caprice  of  fafhion.  The  immenfe 
number  of  them  mentioned  by  Fliny,  and  the  labo- 
rious care  with  which  he  defcribes  and  arranges 
them*,  will  afronifli,  I  fiiould  fuppofe,  the  mofl 
feilful  lapidary  or  jeweller  of  modern  times,  and 
fliews  the  high  requefl:  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  Romans. 

But  among  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  the  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  given  the  preference  to  pearlsf . 
Perfons  of  every  rank  purchaled   them  with  eager- 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xsxvii.        f  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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nefs  ;  they  were  worn  on  every  part  of  drefs  ;  and 
there  is  fuch  a  difference,  both  in  fize  and  in  value, 
among  pearls,  that  while  fuch  as  were  large  and  of 
fupcrior  luftre  adorned  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
fmaller  ones,  and  of  inferior  quality,  gratified  the 
vanity  of  perfons  in  more  humble  ftations  of  life. 
Julius  Caefar  prefented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, with  a  pearly  for  which  he  paid  forty-eight  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  and  fifty- fevcn  pounds.  The 
famous  pearl  ear-rings  of  Cleopatra  were  in  value 
one  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds*.  Precious  ftones,  it  is  true 
as  well  as  pearls,  were  found  not  only  in  India,  but 
in  many  different  countries,  and  all  were  ranfacked 
in  order  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Rome.  India, 
however,  furniflied  the  chief  part,  and  its  produ6li-- 
ons  were  allowed  to  be  mofl:  abundant,  diverfified, 
and  valuable. 

III.  Another  production  of  India  in  great  de- 
mand at  Rome,  was  filk  ;  and  when  we  recolleft  the 
variety  of  elegant  fabrics  into  which  it  may  be 
formed,  and  how  much  thefe  have  added  to  the 
fplendour  of  drefs  and  furniture,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  its  being  held  in  fuch  ellimation  by  luxurious  peo- 
ple. The  price  it  bore  was  exorbitant  ;  but  it  was 
deemed  a  drefs  too  expenfive  and  too  delicate  for 
menf,  and  was  appropriated  wholly  to  women  of 
eminent  rank  and  opulence.  This,  however,  did 
not  render  the  demand  for  it  lefs  eager,  efpecially 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ix,  c.  SS-        See  NOTE  XXII. 
f  Tacit.  Annal,  lib.  il.  c.  33. 
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after  the  example  of  the  difTolate  Elagabalus  intro- 
duced the  ule  of  it  among  the  other  fex,  and  accuf^ 
tomed  men  to  the  difgrace  (as  the  feverity  of  anci- 
ent ideas  accounted  it)  of  wearing  this  effeminate 
garb.  Two  circumftances  concerning  the  traffic  of 
filk  among  the  Romans  merit  obfervation.  Contra- 
ry to  what  ufuaily  talses  place  in  the  operations  of 
trade,  the  more  general  ufe  of  that  commodity 
ieems  not  to  have  increafed  the  quantity  imported, 
in  fuch  proportion  as  to  anfwer  the  growing  demand 
for  it,  and  the  price  of  filk  was  not  reduced  during 
the  courfe  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
time  of  its  being  firft  known  in  Rome.  In  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  it  ftill  continued  to  be  valued  at 
its  weight  in  gold.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  that  commodity  was  pro- 
cured by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria.  They  had 
no  diretit  intercourfe  with  China,  the  only  country 
in  which  the  filk-worm  was  then  reared,  and  its  la- 
bour rendered  an  article  of  commerce.  All  the  filk 
which  they  purchafed  in  the  different  ports  of  India 
which  they  frequented,  was  brought  thither  in  fhips 
of  the  country  ;  and  either  from  fome  defed:  of  fldll 
in  managing  the  lllk-worm,  the  produce  of  its  inge- 
nious induftry  among  the  Chinefe  was  fcanty,  or  the 
intermediate  dealers  found  greater  advantage  in  fur- 
nifhing  the  market  of  Alexandria  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity at  an  high  price,  than  to  lov^'cr  its  value  by  in- 
crealing  the  quantity.  The  other  circurnftance 
which  I  had  in  view,  is  more  extraordinary,  and  af- 
fords a  ftriking  pr<i>of  of  the  imperfeiH:  communica- 
^  tion 
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tion  of  the  ancients  with  remote  nations,  and  of  the 
flender  knowledge  which  they  had  of  their  natural 
produvHiions  or  arts.  Much  as  the  manufacSlures  of 
filk  were  admired,  and  often  as  filk  is  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  they  had  not  for  fe- 
veral  centuries  after  the  ufe  of  it  became  common, 
any  certain  knowledge  either  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  indebted  for  this  favourite  article 
of  elegance,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. By  fome  fdk  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fine 
down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or  flow- 
ers ;  others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  Ipecics  of 
wool  or  cotton  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  learned 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a;i  infeft,  fliew,  by  their 
defcriptions,  that  they  had  no  diftinft  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed*.  It  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  event  that  happened  in  the  fixth  centu- 
ry of  the  Chriftian  sera,  of  which  I  fliall  hereafter 
take  notice,  that  the  real  nature  of  filk  became 
known  in  Europe. 

The  other  commodities  ufaally  imported  from 
India,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account,  which  I 
now  proceed  to  give,  o^  the  cargoes  fent  out  and 
brought  home  in  the  fliips  employed  in  that  trade. 
For  this  wc  are  indebted  to  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Erythrcsan  fea,  afcribed  to  /\rrian,  a  curious 
though  iliorL  treatifc,  lefs  known  than  it  deierves  to 
be,  and  v/hich  enters  into  fome  details  concerning 
commerce,  to  which  there  is  nothing  (imilar  in  any 

*  See  NOTE  XXIII. 
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ancient  writer.  The  firfl:  place  in  India,  in  which 
the  fhips  from  Egypt,  while  they  followed  the  anci- 
ent courfe  of  navigation,  were  accuflomed  to  trade, 
was  Patala  in  the  river  Indus.  They  imported  into 
it  woolen  cloth  of  a  flight  fabric,  linen  in  chequer 
work,  Tome  precious  ftones,  and  fome  aromatics  un- 
known in  India,  coral,  ftorax,  glafs  vefTels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  fome  wrought  filver,  money,  and 
wine.  In  return  for  thefe,  they  received  fpices  of 
various  kinds,  fapphires,  and  other  gems,  filk  fluffs, 
fiik  thread,  cotton  cloths*,  and  black  pepper.  But 
a  far  more  confiderable  emporium  on  the  fame  coafl 
was  Barygaza,  and  on  that  account  the  author,  whom 
1  follow  here,  defcribes  its  fituation,  and  the  mode 
of  approaching  it,  with  great  minutenefs  and  accura- 
cy. Its  fituation  correfponds  entirely  with  that  of 
Baroach,  on  the  great  river  Nerbuddah,  down  the 
flream  of  which,  or  by  land-carriage,  from  the 
great  city  of  Tagara  acrofs  high  mountainsf,  all  the 
producTiions  of  the  interior  country  were  conveyed 
to  it.  The  articles  of  importation  and  exportation 
in  this  great  mart  were  extenfive  and  various.  Be- 
fides  thefe  ^Ircady  mentioned,  our  author  enume- 
rates among  the  former,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabi- 
an wines,  brafs,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or  faflies  of  cu- 
rious texture,  melilot,  white  glafs,  red  arfenic, 
black  lead,  gold  and  filver  coin.  Among  the  ex- 
ports he  mentions  the  onyx,  and  other  gems,  ivory, 
myrrh,  various  fabrics  of  cotton,  both  plain  and  or- 

*  See  NOTE.  XXIV.  f  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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namented  with  flowers,  and  long  pepper*.  At  Mu- 
firis,  the  next  emporium  of  note  on  that  coaft,  the; 
articles  imported  were  much  the  fame  as  at  Baryga- 
za  ;  but  as  it  lay  nearer  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  India, 
iand  fcems  to  have  had  much  communication  with 
them,  the  commodities  exported  from  it  were  more 
numerous  and  more  valuable.  He  fpecifies  particu- 
larly pearls  in  great  abundance  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  a  variety  of  filk  fluffs,  rich  perfumes,  tor- 
toife-fliell,  different  kinds  of  tranfparent  gems,  efpe- 
cially  diamonds,  and  pepper  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  the  beft  quality  |. 

The  juflnefs  of  the  account  given  by  this  author 
of  the  articles  imported  from  India,  is  confirmed  by 
a  Koman  law,  in  which  the  Indian  commodities  fub- 
jecl  to  the  payment  of  duties  are  enumerated|.  By 
comparing  thefe  two  accounts,  we  may  form  an 
idea,  tolerably  exadl,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  trade  with  India  in  ancient  times. 

As  the  (late  of  fociety  and  manners  among  the 
natives  of  India,  in  the  earlieft  period  in  which  they 
are  known,  nearly  refembled  what  we  obferve  a- 
mong  their  defcendants  in  the  prelent  age  ;  their 
wants  and  demands  v/ere,  of  courfe,  much  the  fame. 
The  ingenuity  of  their  own  artifts  was  fo  able  to 
fupply  thefe,  that  they  ftood  little  in  need  of  foreign 
manufacSlarcs  or  produdions,  except  fome  of  the 
ufeful  metals,  which  their  own  country  did  not  fur- 

*  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  28.  f  Ibid.  31,  33. 

i  Digtfl,  lib,  xxxix,  tit.  iv.  §.  16.  Dc  publicanis  ct  veftigalibug. 
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nifh  in  fufficient  quantity  ;  and  then,  as  now,  it 
was  moflly  with  gold  and  filver  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  Eaft  were  purchafed.  In  two  particulars,  how- 
ever, our  importations  from  India  diffier  greatly 
from  thofe  of  the  ancients.  The  drefs,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  almoft  entirely  woollen, 
which,  by  their  frequent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  was 
rendered  abundantly  comfortable.  Their  confum.p- 
tion  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  modern  times,  when  thefe  are  worn  by  per- 
fons  in  every  rank  of  life.  Accordingly,  a  great 
branch  of  modern  importation  from  that  part  of  In- 
dia with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  is  in 
piece-goods  ;  comprehending,  under  that  mercan- 
tile term,  the  immenfe  variety  of  fabrics,  which  In- 
dian ingenuity  has  formed  of  cotton.  But,  as  far 
as  I  have  obferved,  we  have  no  authority  that  will 
juftify  us  in  ftating  the  ancient  importation  of  thefe  ^ 
to  be  in  any  degree  confiderable. 

In  modern  times,  though  it  continues  ftlll  to  be 
chiefly  a  commerce  of  luxury  that  is  carried  on  with 
India,  yet,  together  with  the  articles  that  minifter 
to  it,  v/e  import,  to  a  confiderable  extent,  various 
commodities,  which  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as 
the  materials  of  our  domeftic  manufactures.  Such 
are  the  cotton- wool  of  Indoftan,  the  fiik  of  China, 
and  the  falt-petre  of  Bengal.  But  in  the  accounts 
of  ancient  importations  from  India,  raw  filk  and 
filk-thread  excepted,  I  find  nothing  mentioned  that 
could  ferve  as  the  materials  of  any  home-manufac- 
ture.    The  navigation  of  the  aijcients  never  having 
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extended  to  China,  the  quantity  of  unwronght  {ilk 
with  which  they  were  lupplied,  by  means  of  the 
Indian  traders,  appears  to  have  been  fo  fcanty,  that 
the  manufatSture  of  it  could  not  make  an  addition  of 
any  moment  to  their  domeflic  induftry. 

After  this  fuccinsft  account  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  ancients  in  India,  I  proceed  to  en- 
quire what  knowledge  they  had  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  ports  of  Mufiris  and  Barace,  the  utmofl 
boundary  towards  the  Eaft  to  which  I  have  hitherto 
traced  their  progrefs.  The  Author  of  the  Circum- 
navigation of  the  Erythrccan  Sea,  whofe  accuracy 
of  defcription  juftifies  the  confidence  with  v/hich  I 
have  followed  him  for  fome  time,  feems  to  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coafl 
which  flretches  from  Barace  towards  the  fouth. 
He  mentions,  indeed,  curforily,  two  or  three  differ- 
ent ports,  but  gives  no  intimation  that  any  of  them 
were  ftaples  of  the  commerce  with  Egypt.  He 
haftens  to  Comar  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern- 
mofl:  point  of  the  Indian  peninfula,  and  his  defcrip- 
tion of  it  is  fo  accurate,  and  fo  conformable  to  its 
real  ftate,  as  lliews  his  information  concerning  it  to 
have  been  perfectly  authentic*".  Near  to  this  he 
places  the  pearl-fifliery  of  Colchos,  the  modern  Kil- 
kare,  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  that  now  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  ftrait  which  feparates  the  illand 
of  Ceylon  from  the  continent.  As  adjacent  to  this 
he  mentions  three  different  ports,    which  appear  to 

*  Perifl,  p.  22-     D'Anville  Ant.  de  I'lude,  118,  &c. 
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have  been  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
He  defcribcs  thefe  as  emporia,  or  ftations  of  trade*; 
but  from  an  attentive  confideration  of  fome  circum- 
ftances  in  his  account  of  them,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  fhips  from  Berenice  did  not  fail  to  any  of 
thefe  ports,  though  they  were  fupplied,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  with  the  commodities  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  as  well  as  with  the  produ(Sl;ions  of  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  the  peninfula  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  have  been 
imported  in  coimtry  Jhips.  It  was  likewife  in  vef- 
fels  of  their  own,  varying  in  form  and  burden,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  fome  of  which  he 
mentions,  that  they  traded  with  the  Golden  Cherfo- 
nefus,  or  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the  countries 
near  the  Ganges.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river  he  places  an  illand,  which  he  defcribes  as  fitu- 
ated under  the  rifmg  fun,  and  as  the  laft  region  in 
the  Eaft  that  was  inhabitedf .  Of  all  thefe  parts  of 
India,  the  Author  of  the  Circumnavigation  appears 
to  have  had  very  flender  knowledge,  as  is  manifeft, 
not  only  from  what  he  mentions  concerning  this 
imaginary  Ifland,  and  from  his  not  attempting  to  de- 
fcribe  them,  but  from  his  relating  with  the  credulity 
and  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  always  accom- 
pany and  characlerife  ignorance,  that  thefe  remote 
regions  were  peopled  with  cannibals,  and  men  of 
uncouth  andmonftrous  forms];. 

•  Peripl.  p.  34.  f  Peripl.  p.  36.  \  Perlpl.  p.  35. 
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I  HAVE  been  induced  to  beftow  this  attention,  irl 
tracing  the  courfe  delineated  in  the  Circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  becaufe  the  Author  of  it 
is  tlie  firft  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  any  knowledge  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  great 
peninfula  of  India,  or  of  the  countries  which  lie  be- 
yond it.  ToStrabo,  who  compofed  his  great  work 
on  geography  in  tlie  reign  of  Auguftus,  India,  par- 
ticularly the  mofl:  eaftern  parts  of  it,  was  little 
known.  He  begins  his  defcription  of  it  with  re- 
quefting  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  on  account 
of  the  fcanty  information  he  could  obtain  with  re- 
J[pe<?l  to  a  country  fo  remote,  which  Europeans  had 
feldoni  vifited,  and  many  of  them  tranfiently  only, 
in  the  functions  of  military  fervice.  He  obferves, 
that  ev^en  commerce  had  contributed  little  towards 
an  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  country,  as  few  of 
tlie  merchants  from  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  had 
ever  failed  as  far  as  the  Ganges  ;  and  from  men  fo 
illiterate,  intelligence  that  merited  a  full  degree  of 
confidence  could  hardly  be  expeftcd.  His  defcrip- 
tions  of  India,  particularly  its  interior  provinces, 
are  borrowed  almofl  entirely  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Alexander's  Officers,  with  fome  (lender  additions 
from  more  recent  accounts,  and  thefe  fo  few  in 
number,  and  fometimes  fo  inaccurate,  as  to  furnif& 
a  ftriking  proof  of  the  fmall  progrefs  which  the  an- 
cients had  made,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  in 
exploring  that  country.  When  an  author,  poflefT- 
ed  of  fuch  difcernment  and  induftry  as  Strabo,  who 
vifited  in  perfon  feveral  diftant  regions  that  he  might 
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be  able  to  defcribe  them  with  greater  accuracy,  re- 
lates, that  the  Ganges  enters  the  ocean  by  one 
mouth*,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  in 
his  time  there  was  either  no  direft  navigation  carri- 
ed on  to  that  great  river,  by  rhe  traders  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  that  this  voyage  was  undertaken 
fo  feldom,  that  fcience  had  not  then  derived  much 
information  from  it. 

The  next  author,  in  order  of  time,  from  whom 
we  receive  any  account  of  India,  is  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  flouridied  about  fifty  years  later  than  Strabo. 
As  in  the  fliort  defcription  of  India  given  in  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  he  follows  the  fame  guides  with  Stra- 
bo, and  feems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior country,  but  what  he  derived  from  the  offi- 
cers who  ferved  under  Alexander  and  his  immedi- 
ate fuccelTors,  it  is  unneceffary  to  examine  his  de- 
fcription minutely.  He  has  added,  hov/ever,  two 
valuable  articles,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
more  recent  difcoveries.  The  one  is  the  account 
of  the  nev/ courfe  of  navigation  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  which  I  have  already  explained.  The 
other  is  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana, 
which  I  fliall  confider  particularly,  after  enquiring 
into  what  Ptolemy  has  contributed  towards  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  India. 

Though  Ptolemy,  who  publifhed  his  works  a- 
bout  fouiicore  years  after  Pliny,  feems  to  have  been 

*  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  loll.  C. 
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more  diftinguflied  for  his  perfevering  induftry,  and 
talent  for  arrangement,  than  for  an  inventive  geni- 
us ;  geography  has  been  more  indebted  to  him  for 
its  improvement,  than  to  any  other  philofopher. 
Fortunately  for  that  fcience,  in  forming  his  general 
fyftem  of  geography,  he  adopted  the  ideas,  and  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  Hipparchus,  who  lived  near  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  That  great  philo- 
fopher M'as  the  firft  who  attempted  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  the  ftars.  In  order  to  afcertain  their  pofi- 
tion  in  the  heavens  with  accuracy,  he  meafured  their 
diftance  from  certain  circles  of  the  fphere,  comput- 
ing it  by  degrees,  either  from  eafc  to  weft,  or  from 
north  to  fouth.  The  former  Vv^as  denominated  the 
longitude  of  the  ftar,  the  latter  its  latitude.  This 
mode  he  found  to  be  of  fuch  utility  in  his  aftrono- 
mical  refearches,  that  he  applied  it  with  no  lefs  hap- 
py effecSl  to  geography  ;  and  it  is  a  circumftance 
worthy  of  notice,  that  it  was  by  obferving  and  def- 
cribing  the  heavens,  men  were  firft  taught  to  mea- 
fure  and.  dehneate  the  earth  with  exadnefs.  This 
method  of  fixing  tlie  pofition  of  places,  invented  by 
Hipparchus,  though  known  to  the  geographers  be- 
tween his  time  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  mentioned 
both  by  Strabo*,  and  by  Plinyj,  v/as  not  employed 
by  any  of  them.  Of  this  neglect  the  moft  probable 
account  feems  to  be,  that,  as  none  of  them  were  af- 
tronomers,  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  the  ad- 
vantages geography  might  derive  from  this  inven- 
tion|.     Thefe  Ptolemy,  who  had  devoted  a  long 

*  Lib.  ii.        t  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  la..  36.   70.         \  See  NOTE  XXVL 
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life  to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy,  theoretical 
as  well  as  praillical,  perfedly  difcerned,  and,  as  in 
both  thefe  Mipparchus  was  his  guide,  he,  in  his  fa- 
mous treatife  on  geography,  defcribed  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth  according  to  their  longitude  and 
latitude.  Geography  was  thus  eflablifhed  upon  its 
proper  principles,  and  intimately  connected  with  af- 
tronomlcal  obfervation  and  mathematical  fcience. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy  foon  rofe  high  in  eflimation 
among  the  ancients*.  During  the  middle  ages, 
both  in  Arabia  and  in  Europe,  the  decifions  of  Pto- 
lemy, in  every  thing  relative  to  geography,  were 
fubmitted  to  with  an  alTent  as  implicit,  as  was  yield- 
ed to  thofe  of  Ariflotle  in  all  other  departments  of 
fciedce.  On  the  revival  of  a  more  libefal  fpirit  of 
inquiry  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  merit  of  Ptole- 
my's improvements  in  geography  was  examined  and 
recognized  ;  that  fcientific  language  which  he  firfi: 
rendered  general,  continues  to  be  uled,  and  the  pofi- 
tion  of  places  is  ftill  afcertained  in  the  fame  diftinct 
and  compendious  manner,  by  Ipecifying  their  lon- 
gitude and  latitude. 

Not  fatisfied  with  adopting  the  general  princi- 
ciples  of  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy  emulated  him  in  the 
application  of  tliem  ;  and  as  that  philofopher  had  ar- 
ranged all  the  conftellations,  he  ventured  upon  what 
was  no  lefs  arduous,  to  furvey  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth  which  were  then  known,  and  with  minute  and 
bold  decifion  he  fixed  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 

*  See  NOTE  XXVII. 
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the  moft  remarkable  places  in  each  of  them.  All  his 
determinations,  however,  are  not  to  be  confidered 
as  the  reiult  of  adual  obfervation,  nor  did  Ptolemy 
iniblidi  thcni  as  fuch.  Agronomical  fcience  was 
confined,  at  that  time,  to  a  few  countries.  A  con- 
fidcrable  part  of  the  globe  was  little  vifited,  and  im- 
perfetSlly  deicribcd.  The  pofition  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  places  only  had  been  fixed  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Ptolemy  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
fult  the  itineraries  and  farveys  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, which  the  political  wifdom  of  that  great  flate 
had  completed  with  immenfe  labour  and  expenfe*. 
Beyond  tlie  precinils  of  the  empire,  he  had  nothing 
on  which  he  could  rely,  but  tlie  journals  and  re- 
ports of  travellers.  Upon  thefe  all  his  conclufions 
were  founded  ;  and  as  he  refided  in  Alexandria  at  a 
time  when  the  trade  from  that  city  to  India  was  car- 
ried on  to  its  utmoft  extent,  this  fituation  might  have 
been  expelled  to  afford  him  the  means  of  procuring 
ample  information  concerning  it.  But  either  from 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  that  country  was  ex- 
plored in  his  time,  or  from  his  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  perfons  who  had  vifited 
it  with  little  attention  or  difcernment|,  his  general 
delineation  of  the  form  of  the  Indian  continent  is 
the  moit  erroneous  that  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
from  antiquity.  By  an  aftonidiing  miftake,  he  has 
made  the  peninfula  of  India  flretch  from  the  Sinus 
Barygazenus,  or  Gulf  of  Cambay,  from  weft  to  eafl, 
indead  of  extending,  according  to  its  real  diredlion, 

•  See  NOTE  XXVIII.  f  Gtogr.  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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from  north  to  fouth*.  This  error  will  appear  the 
more  unaccountable,  when  we  recolleft  that  Megafl- 
henes  had  publifhed  a  meafurement  of  the  Indian  pe- 
ninfula,  which  approaches  near  to  its  true  dimenfions; 
and  that  this  had  been  adopted,  with  fome  variations, 
by  Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Pliny,  who  wrote  prior  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  f. 

Although  Ptolemy  was  led  to  formfuch  an  er- 
roneous opinion  concerning  the  general  dimenfions 
of  the  Indian  continent,  his  information  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  country  in  detail,  and  the  fituation  of 
particular  places,  was  more  accurate  ;  and  he  is  the 
firH:  author  poffefTed  of  fuch  knowledge  as  enabled 
him  to  trace  the  fea-coaft,  to  mention  the  moft 
noted  places  fituated  upon  it,  and  to  fpecify  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  of  each  from  Cape  Comorin  eafl- 
ward,  to  the  utmofl  boundary  of  ancient  navigation. 
With  regard  to  fome  diftridis,  particularly  along  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  feem 
to  be  fo  far  exacT:,  as  to  correfpond  more  nearly  per- 
haps with  the  adual  ftate  of  the  country,  than  the 
defcriptions  which  he  gives  of  any  other  part  of  In- 
dia. M.  D'Anville,  with  his  ufual  induflry  and  dif- 
cernment,  has  confidered  the  principal  flations  as 
they  are  fixed  by  him,  and  finds  that  they  corre- 
fpond to  Kilkare,  Negapatam,  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Cauveri,  Mafulipatam,  Point  Gordeware,  &c. 

«  See  NOTE  XXIX. 

f  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  loio.  B.  Arrian,  Hift.  Indie,  c.  3,  4.  Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  ii.  148,       Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.     See  NOTE  XXX. 
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k  is  foreign  to  the  objeft  of  this  Difquifition,  to  en- 
ter into  fuch  a  minute  detail ;  but  in  feveral  inftances 
we  may  oferve,  that  not  only  the  conformity  of  po- 
fition,  but  the  fimilarity  of  ancient  and  modern 
names,  is  very  ftriliing,  Tiie  great  river  Cauveri  is 
by  Ptolemy  named  Chaberis  ;  Arcot,  in  the  interior 
country,  is  Arcati  Regia ;  and  probably  the  whole 
coafl  has  received  its  prefent  name  of  Coromandel 
from  Sor  Mandulam^  or  the  kingdom  of  Sorze, 
which  is  fituated  upon  it*. 

In  the  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years, 
which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Strabo  to  that  of 
Ptolemy,  the  commercial  intercourfe  with  India  was 
greatly  extended  ;  the  latter  geographer  had  acquir- 
ed fuch  an  acceffion  of  new  information  concerning 
the  Ganges,  that  he  mentions  the  names  of  fix  dif- 
ferent mouths  of  that  river,  and  defcribes  their  pofi- 
tions.  His  delineation,  however,  of  that  part  of 
India  which  lies  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  not  lefs 
erroneous  in  its  general  form,  than  that  which  he 
gave  of  the  peninfula,  and  bears  as  little  refem- 
blance  to  the  adtual  pofition  of  thofe  countries.  He 
ventures,  neverthelefs,  upon  a  furvey  of  them,  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  he  had  made  of  the  other  great 
divifion  of  India,  which  I  have  already  examined. 
He  mentions  the  places  of  note  along  the  coaft, 
fome  of  which  he  diftinguifhes  as  Emporia  ;  but 
whether  that  name  was  given  to  them  on  account 
of  their  being  ftaples  of  trade  to  the  natives,  in  their 

*  ftolem.  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c.  i.     D'Anville.  Antifj.  de  I'lnde,  127,  &c, 
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tramc  carried  on  from  one  diftricl  of  India  to  ano- 
ther, or  whether  they  were  ports,  to  which  vefTels 
from  the  Ar:.ibian  Gulf  reforted  direclly,  is  not  fpe- 
cified.  The  latter  I  fhould  think  to  be  the  idea 
which  Ptolemy  means  to  convey  ;  but  thefe  regions 
of  India  were  fo  remote,  and,  from  the  timid  and 
flow  courfe  of  ancient  navigation,  were  probably  fo 
little  frequented,  that  his  information  concerning 
them  is  extremely  defeftive,  and  his  defcriptions 
more  obfcure,  more  inaccurate,  and  lefs  conforma- 
ble to  the  real  ftate  of  the  country,  than  in  any  part 
of  his  geography.  That  peninfula  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  tlie  Golden  Cherfonefus,  he  deli- 
neates as  if  it  ftretched  directly  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  fixes  the  latitude  of  Sabana  Emporium,  its 
fouthern  extremity,  three  degrees  beyond  the  line. 
To  the  caft  of  this  peninfula  he  places,  what  he  calls 
the  Great  Baj'-,  and  in  the  mod  remote  part  of  it  the 
flation  of  Catigara,  the  utmoft  boundary  of  navi- 
gation in  ancient  times,  to  which  he  afligns  no  lefs 
than  eight  degrees  and  a  half  of  fouthern  latitude. 
Beyond  this  he  declares  the  earth  to  be  altogether 
unknown,  and  alferts  that  the  land  turns  thence  to 
the  weftward  and  ftretches  in  that  direiHiion  until  it 
joins  the  promontory  of  Praffum  in  Ethiopia,  which, 
according  to  his  idea,  terminated  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  the  fouth*.  In  confequence  of  this  error, 
no  lefs  unaccountable  than  enormous,  he  mufc  have 
believed  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  v/hole  extent 
from  the  coafl:  of  Africa  to  that  of  Cambodia,  to   be 

•  Ptolem.  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c.  2-  5«     D'Anville,  Ant.  de  I'lndc,  187. 
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a  vafl:  bafon,  without  any  communication  with  the 
ocean*. 

Out  of  the  confafion  of  thofe  wild  ideas,  in  which 
the  accounts  of  ignorant  or  fabulous  travellers  have 
involved  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  M.  D'Anvilie 
has  attempted  to  bring  order  ;  and,  with  much  in- 
genuity, he  has  formed  opinions  with  refpeft  to  fome 
capital  pofitions,  which  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing well  founded.  The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Golden  Cherfonefus  of  Ptole- 
my ;  but  inftead  of  the  diredion  which  he  has  given 
it,  we  know  that  it  bends  fome  degrees  towards  the 
eaft,  and  that  Cape  de  Romania,  its  fouthern  extre- 
mity, is  more  than  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  line. 
The  Gulf  of  Siam  he  coniiders  as  the  Great  Bay  of 
Ptolemy,  but  the  pofition  on  the  eafi:  fide  of  that 
Bay,  correlponding  to  Catigara,  is  aftually  as  manv 
degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  as  he  fuppofed 
it  to  be  fouth  of  it.  Beyond  this  he  mentions  an  in- 
land city,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Thins  or 
Sinas  Metropolis.  The  longitude  which  he  affigns 
to  it,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from  his 
iirfl:  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Ifland,  and  is  the  ut- 
mofl:  point  towards  the  Eaft  to  which  the  ancients 
had  advanced  by  fea.  Its  latitude  he  calculates  to 
be  three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line.  If,  with  M.  D- 
'Anville,  we  conclude  the  fituation  of  Sin-hoa,  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-China, 
to  be  the  fame  with  Sinse  Metropolis,  Ptolemy  has 

*  See  NOTE  XXXI. 
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erred  in  fixing  its  pofition  no   lefs  than  fifty  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.* 

These  errors  of  Ptolemy  concerning  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Afia,  have  been  rendered  more  con- 
fpicuous  by  a  midaken  opinion  of  modern  times  in- 
grafted upon  them.  Sina?,  the  mod  diftant  flation 
mentioned  in  his  geography,  has  fuch  a  near  refem- 
blance  in  found  to  China,  the  name  by  which  the 
greateft  and  moft  civilized  empire  in  the  Eall:  is 
known  to  Europeans,  that  upon  their  firft  acquain- 
tance with  it,  they  haftily  concluded  them  to  be  the 
fame  ;  and  of  confeqaence  it  was  fuppofed  that  Chi- 
na was  known  to  the  ancients,  though  no  point 
feems  to  be  more  afcertained,  than  that  they  never 
advanced  by  lea  beyond  that  boundary  which  1  have 
allotted  to  their  navigation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  difcoveries  of  India 
which  the  ancients  made  by  fca,  I  fliall  next  examine 
what  additional  knowledge  of  that  country  they  ac- 
quired from  their  progrefs  by  land.  It  appears  (as 
I  have  formerly  related)  that  there  was  a  trade  car- 
ried on  early  with  India  through  the  provinces  that 
flretch  aloncr  its  northern  frontier.  Its  various  pro- 
dudions  and  manufadures  were  tranfported  by  land 
carriage  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  Perfian  domin- 
ions, or  v/ere  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  navigable 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  Upper  Afia,  to  the 
Cafpian  Sea  and  from  that  to  the  Euxinc.     While 

*  Ptolem.  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c  3.  D'Anville,  Limites  du  Monde  conudes 
Ancicns  au-dela  du  Gange.  Mem.  de  Litsrat.  xxxii,  C04,  &c.  Ant.  dc 
l'Iiide,Supplem.  i.  161,  &.c.    See  NOTE  XXXII, 
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ths  fuccefTors  of  Sclencus  retained  the  dominion  of 
the  Eaft,  this  continued  to  be  the  mode  of  fupplying 
their  fubjei^s  with  the  commodities  of  hidia.  When 
the  Romans  had  extended  their  eonquefls  fo  far  that 
the  Euphrates  was  the  Eaftern  limit  of  their  empire, 
they  found  this  trade  ftill  eRabHfhed,  and  as  it  open- 
ed to  them  a  new  communication  with  tiie  Eaft,  by 
means  of  which  tliey  received  an  additional  fupply 
of  luxuries,  for  which  they  had  acquired  tlie  highefl 
relifli,  it  became  an  objeft  of  their  policy  to  protect 
and  encourage  it.  As  the  progrefs  of  the  caravans 
or  companies  of  merchants,  which  travelled  towards 
the  countries  whence  they  received  the  mofl  valua- 
ble manufactures,  particularly  thofe  of  filk,  v/as  of- 
ten interrupted,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Par- 
thians,  who  had  acquired  polTeffion  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  extend  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  that 
part  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  which  borders  on  China, 
the  Romans  endeavoured  to  render  this  intercourfe 
more  fecure  by  a  negociation  with  one  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  that  great  empire.  Of  this  fingular  tran- 
faCtion  there  is,  indeed,  no  veftige  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  Chinefe  hifrorians,  by  whom  we  are 
informed  that  An-toun,  (the  Emperor  Marcus  An- 
toninus,) the  kmg  of  the  people  of  the  ^Vefi:ern 
Ocean,  fent  an  embafTy  with  this  view  to  Oun-ti,vvho 
reigned  over  China  in  the  hundred  and  fixty-fixih 
year  of  the  chriftian  cera^.     Vvhat  was  the  fuccefs 

*  Memoire  fur  les  Liaifons  et  le  Commerce  du  Remains,    avec  les  Tar- 
lares  et  Iss  Chinois,  par  M.  dc  Guignes.     Mem.  dc  Literat,  xsxii.  2^5,  &c« 
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of  this  attempt  is  not  known,  nor  can  we  fay  whc^ 
ther  it  facilitated  fuch  an  intercourfe  between  thefe 
two  remote  nations  as  contributed  towards  the  fup- 
ply  of  their  mutual  wants.  The  defign  certainly 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  emperor  of 
Rome  to  whom  it  is  afcribed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  profecuting  this 
trade  with  China,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  exten- 
five  countries  to  the  eafl:  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  muft 
have  been  traverfed  ;  and  though  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  undertake  thofe  diftant  journies  was  gain, 
yet  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  there  muft  have  mingled 
among  the  adventurers,  pcrfons  of  curiofity  and 
abilities,  who  could  turn  their  attention  from  com- 
mercial obje<n:s  to  thofe  of  more  general  concern. 
From  them  fuch  information  was  procured,  and  fub- 
jeiSted  to  fcientific  difcuffion,  as  enabled  Ptolemy  to 
give  a  defcription  of  thofe  inland  and  remote  re- 
gions of  Ada*,  fully  as  accurate  as  that  of  feveral 
countries,  of  which,  from  their  vicinity,  he  may 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  received  more  diflinft 
accounts.  The  fartheft  point  towards  the  Eaft,  to 
which  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Alia  extended, 
is  Sera  Metropolis,  which,  from  various  circum- 
flances,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  fame  fituation 
with  Kant-cheou,  a  city  of  fome  note  in  Chen-fi,  the 
moft  wefterly  province  of  the  Chinefe  empire.  This 
he  places  in  the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and  feven- 
ty-fcven  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  near  three  degrees 

*  Lib.  vi.  c.  II. — 18. 
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to  the  weft  of  Siiife  Metropolis,  which  he  had  de- 
Icribed  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  Alia  difcovered  by 
fea.  Nor  was  Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  this  didridt 
of  Afia  confined  only  to  that  part  of  it  through  which 
the  caravans  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  di- 
rectly in  their  route  eaftward  ;  he  had  received  like- 
wife  fome  general  information  concerning  various 
nations  towards  the  north,  which,  according  to  the 
poiition  that  he  gives  them,  occupied  parts  of  the 
great  plain  of  Tartary,  extending  confiderably  be- 
yond LalTa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  latitudes  of  feveral  places  in  this  part  of  Afia 
are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  with  fuch  uncommon  precifion, 
that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having  been  afcer- 
tained  by  aClual  obfervation.  Out  of  many  inftan- 
ces  of  this,  I  fliall  felect  three  of  places  fituated  in 
very  different  parts  of  the  country  under  review. 
The  latitude  of  Nagara,  on  the  river  Cophenes, 
(the  modern  Attock,)  is,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
thirty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  which  co-in- 
cides  precifely  with  the  obfervation  of  an  Eallern 
geographer  quoted  by  M,  D'Anville*.  The  lati- 
tude of  Maracanda,  or  Samarcand,  as  fixed  by  him, 
is  thirty-nine  degrees  fifteen  minutes.  According 
to  the  Aftronomicai  Tables  of  lilug  Beg,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Tmiur,  whoie  royal  refidence  was  in  that  ci- 
ty, it  is  thirty-nine  degrees  thirty-feven   minutesf . 


*  EcIaircefTemens,  <?:c.  Englifn  Tranflation,  p.  lo. 

f  Tab.  Gscgr.  2p.  Hutifon.  Geogr.  Minores,  iii.  145. 
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The  latitude  of  Sera  Metropolis,  in  Ptolemy, 
is  thirty-eight  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ;  that  of 
Kant-cheou,  as  determined  by  the  Jefuit  Mifliona- 
ries,  is  thirty-nine  degrees.  I  have  enumerated 
thefe  ftriking  examples  of  the  co-incidence  of  his 
calculations  with  thofe  eftabliflied  by  modern  ob- 
fervations,  for  two  reafons  :  One,  becaufe  they 
clearly  prove  that  thefe  remote  parts  of  Afia  had 
been  examined  with  Ibme  confiderable  degree  of  at- 
tention ;  the  other,  becaufe  I  feel  great  fatisfadion, 
after  having  been  obliged  to  mention  feveral  errors 
and  defe<Sls  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  in  rendering 
jaflice  to  a  philofopher,  who  has  contributed  fo 
much  towards  the  improvement  of  that  fcience. 
The  fafts  which  I  have  produced  afford  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  information,  as  well 
as  the  julbiefs  of  his  conclufions  concerning  countries 
with  which,  from  their  remote  fituation,  we  might 
have  fuppofed  him  to  be  leaft  acquainted. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  refearches  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of 
India,  to  the  continent  ;  I  return  now  to  confider 
the  difcovcries  which  they  had  made,  of  the  iflands 
fituated  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean  with  which  it  is 
furrounded,  and  begin,  as  I  propofed,  with  Tapro- 
bane,  the  greateft  and  mod  valuable  of  them.  This 
ifland  lay  fo  dire^lly  in  the  courfe  of  navigators  who 
ventured  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  efpecially  when, 
according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  failing,  they 
feldom  ventured  far  from  the  coafl,  that  its  pofition, 
one  (hould  have  thonght,  muft  have  been  determin- 
ed 
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cd  with  the  utmofl:  precifion.  There  is,  however, 
hardly  any  point  in  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
more  undecided  and  uncertain.  Prior  to  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  of  Taprobane  was 
unknown  in  Europe.  In  confequence  of  the  atftix  c 
curiofity  with  which  he  explored  every  country  that 
he  fubdued  or  vifited,  fome  information  concerning 
it  feems  to  have  been  obtained.  From  his  time,  al- 
mofl;  every  writer  on  geography  has  mentioned  it, 
but  their  accounts  of  it  are  fo  various,  and  often  fo 
contradi»5lory,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  them  to 
be  defcribing  the  fame  ifland.  Strabo,  the  earliefc 
writer  now  extant,  from  whom  we  have  any  parti- 
cular account  of  it,  affirms  that  it  was  as  large  as  Bri- 
tain, and  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feven  days,  ac- 
cording to  fome  reports,  and  according  to  other, 
of  twenty  days  failing  from  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninfula  ;  from  which,  contrary  to 
what  is  known  to  be  its  real  pofition,  he  defcribes  it 
as  ftretching  towards  the  weft  above  five  hundred 
fladia*.  Pomponius  Mela,  the  author  next  in  order 
of  time,  is  uncertain  whether  he  (liould  confider  Ta- 
probane as  an  iiland,  or  as  the  beginning  of  another 
world  ;  but  as  no  perfon,  he  fays,  had  ever  failed 
round  it,  he  feems  to  incline  towards  the  latter  opi- 
nionf.  Pliny  gives  a  more  ample  defcription  of  Ta- 
probane, which,  inftcad  of  bringing  any  acceffion 
of  hght,  involves  every  thing  relating  to  it  in  additi- 
onal obfcurity.     After  enumerating  the  various  and 

*  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  134.  B.    180.  B.   19a,  A.  lib.  xv.   loia.  B. 
f  Dc  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c,  7. 
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difcordant  opinions  of  the  Greek  writers,  he  informs 
us,  that  ambafiadors  were  font  by  a  king  of  that 
ifland  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mans learned  feveral  things  concerning  it,  which 
were  formerly  unknown  ;  particularly  that  there 
were  five  hundred  towns  in  the  ifland,  and  that  in  the 
centre  of  it  there  was  a  lake  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-five  miles  in  circumference.  Thefe  ambafTa- 
dors  were  aftonifned  at  the  light  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  the  Pleiades,  being  confteliations  which  did  not 
appear  in  their  iky  ;  and  were  ftill  more  amazed 
when  they  beheld  their  fhadows  point  towards  the 
north,  and  the  fun  rife  on  their  left  hand,  and  fet 
on  their  right.  They  affirmed  too,  that  in  their 
country  the  moon  Vv^as  never  feen  till  the  eighth  day 
after  the  change,  and  continued  to  be  vifible  only 
to  the  fixteenth*.  It  is  furprifmg  to  find  an  author 
fo  intelligent  as  Pliny  relating  all  thefe  circumfiances 
without  animadverfion,  and  particularly  that  he 
does  not  take  notice,  that  what  the  ambaffadors  re- 
ported concerning  the  appearance  of  the  moon, 
could  not  take  place  in  any  regioji  of  the  earth. 

Ptolemy,  though  fo  near  to  the  age  of  Fliny, 
fcems  to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  his 
defcription  of  Taprobane,  or  with  the  embaffy  to 
the  emperor  Claudius.  He  places  that  ifland  oppo- 
fite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
continent,  and  delineates  it  as  flretching  from  north 
to  foath  no  lefs  than  fifteen  degrees,  two  of  which 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib    vi.  c.  2Z. 
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he  fuppofes  to  be  fouth  of  the  Equator  ;  and  if  his 
reprefentation  of  its  dimeniions  had  been  jafi-,  it  was 
well  intitled  from  its  magnitude  to  be  compared 
with  Britain.*  Agathemerus,  who  wrote  after  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  geography, 
confiders  Taprobane  as  the  largeftof  all  iflands,  and 
afligns  to  Britain  only  the  fecond  place;-}- 

From  this  diverfity  of  the  defcriptions  given  by 
ancient  writers,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  moderns 
fhould  have  entertained  very  different  fentiments 
with  refped  to  the  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean  which 
was  to  be  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  Taprobane 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  both  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  defcribe  it  as  lying  in  part  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Equator,  fome  learned  men  maintain  Sumatra 
to  be  the  ifland  which  correfponds  to  this  defcription. 
But  the  great  diftance  of  Sumatra  from  the  peninfu- 
la  of  India  does  Hot  accord  with  any  account  which 
the  Greek  or  Roman  writers  have  given  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Taprobane,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  navigation  of  the  ancients  ever  extended  fo  far 
as  Sumatra.  The  opinion  more  generally  received 
is,  that  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients  is  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  not  only  its  vicinity  to  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  but  the  general  form  of  the  Ifland,  as 
delineated  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  pofition  of  fe- 
veral  places  in  it,  mentioned  by  him  ;  eftablifli  this 
opinion   (notwithfl:anding   fome  extraordinary  mif- 

*  Ptol.  lib.  vii.c.4.     D'Anville,  Ant.de  I'lnde,  p.  142. 
f  Lib.  ii,  c.  8.  apud  Hudfon.     Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  ii. 
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takes,  of  which  I  fliall  afterwards  take  notice)  with 
a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

The  other  iflands  to  the  eafl;  of  Taprobane,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  might  be  fhewn  (if  fuch  a  detail 
were  neceflary)  to  be  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Iflands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

After  this  long,  and,  I  am  afraid,  tedious  invef- 
tigation  of  the  progrefs  made  by  the  ancients,  in  ex- 
ploring the  different  parts  of  India,  and  after  tracing 
them  as  far  as  they  advanced  towards  the  Eaft,  ei- 
ther by  fea  or  land,  I  fhall  offer  fome  general  rc_ 
marks  concerning  the  mode  in  which  their  difcovc- 
ries  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
with  which  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  them, 
which  could  not  have  been  oifered  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage until  this  invefligation  was  finifhed. 

The  art  of  delineating  maps,  exhibiting  either  the 
figure  of  the  whole  earth,  as  far  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plored, or  that  of  particular  countries,  was  known 
to  the  ancients  ;  and  without  the  ufe  of  them  to  af- 
fift  the  imagination,  it  was  impoffible  to  have  formed 
a  diilincl  idea  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
Some  of  thefe  maps  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  other  early  Greek  writers.  But  no  maps  prior 
to  thofe  which  were  formed  in  order  to  illuftrate 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  have  reached  our  times, 
in  confequence  of  v/hich  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive v/hat  was  the  relative  fituation  of  the  different 
places  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,   unlefs 

2  when 
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when  it  is  precifely  afcertained  by  meafurement.* 
As  foon,  however,  as  the  mode  of  marking  the  fitu- 
ation  of  each  place  by  fpecifying  its  longitude  and 
latitude  was  introduced,  and  came  to  be  generally  a- 
dopted,  every  pofition  couid  be  defcribed  in  com- 
pendious and  fcientific  terms.  Butftill  the  accuracy 
of  this  new  method,  and  the  improvement  which 
geography  derived  from  it,  depends  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  ancients  eflimated  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  places. 

Though  the  ancients  proceeded  in  determining 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  upon  the  fame 
principles  with  the  moderns,  yet  it  was  by  means  of 
inftrumentsvery  inferior  in  their  conftruclion  to  thofe 
now  ufed,  and  without  the  fame  minute  attention  to 
every  circumftance  that  may  effetft  the  accuracy  of 
an  obfervation,  an  attention  of  which  long  experi- 
ence only  can  demonftrate  the  neceflity.  In  order 
to  afcertain  the  latitude  of  any  place,  the  ancients  ob- 
ferved  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  either  by 
means  of  the  (hadow  of  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  or 
by  means  of  an  aftrolabe,  from  which  it  was  eafy  to 
compute  how  many  degrees  and  minutes  the  place  of 
obfervation  was  diftant  from  the  Equator.  When 
neither  of  thefe  methods  could  be  employed,  they 
inferred  the  latitude  of  any  place  from  the  beft  ac- 
counts which  they  could  procure  of  the  length  of  its 
longeft  day. 

*  See  NOTE  XXXIII. 
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With  refpeA  to  determining  the  longitude  of 
any  place,  they  were  much  more  at  a  lofs,  as  there 
was  onl}'^  one  fet  of  celeftial  phenomena  to  which 
they  could  have  recourfe.  Thefe  were  the  eclipfes 
of  the  moon  (for  thofe  of  the  fun  were  not  fo  well 
underilood  as  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
geography)  :  the  difference  bttween  the  time  at 
which  an  eclipfe  was  obferved  to  begin  or  to  end  at 
two  different  places,  gave  immediately  the  difference 
between  the  meridians  of  thofe  places.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  thofe  obiervations  with  accuracy, 
and  the  impoiTibility  of  repeating  them  often,  render- 
ed them  of  fo  little  ufe  in  geography,  that  the  anci- 
ents in  determining  longitudes  were  obliged,  for  the 
mofc  part,  to  have  recourfe  to  adlual  furveys,  or  to 
tlie  vague  information  which  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  reckonings  of  failors,  or  the  itineraries  of 
travellers . 

But  though  the  ancients,  by  means  of  the  opera- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned,  could  determine  the 
poiltion  of  places  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accu- 
racy at  land,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  or  not 
they  had  any  proper  mode  of  determining  this  at  fea. 
The  navigators  of  antiquity  feem  rarely  to  have  had 
recourfelo  aftronomical  obfervation.  They  had  no 
inftruments  fuited  to  a  moveable  and  unfteady  obfer- 
vatory  ;  and  though  by  their  practice  of  landing  fre- 
quently, they  might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  fupplied 
that  defedl,  yet  no  ancient  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  given  an  account  of  any  aftronomical  obferva- 
tion 
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tion  made  by  them  during  the  courfe  of  their  voy- 
ages. It  feems  to  be  evident  from  Ptolemy,  who 
employs  fome  chapters  in  (hewing  how  geography 
may  be  improved,  and  its  errors  may  be  redified, 
from  the  reports  of  navigators*,  that  all  their  cal- 
culations were  founded  folely  upon  reckoning,  and 
were  not  the  refult  of  obfervation.  Even  after  all 
the  improvements  which  the  moderns  have  made  in 
the  fcience  of  navigation,  this  mode  of  computing 
by  reckoning  is  known  to  be  fo  loofe  and  uncertain, 
that,  from  it  alone,  no  conclufion  can  be  deduced 
with  any  great  degree  of  precifion.  Among  the  an- 
cients, this  inaccuracy  mufl:  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, as  they  were  accuftomed  in  their  voyages, 
inftead  of  fteering  a  direft  courfe  which  might  have 
been  more  eafily  meafured,  to  a  circuitous  naviga- 
tion along  the  coaft  ;  and  were  unacquainted  with 
the  compafs,  or  any  other  inftrument  by  which  its 
bearings  might  have  been  afcertained.  We  find, 
accordingly,  the  pofition  of  many  places  which  we 
may  fuppole  to  have  been  determined  at  fea,  fixed 
with  little  exa^lnefs.  When,  in  confequence  of  an 
a<3:ive  trade,  the  ports  of  any  country  were  much 
frequented,  the  reckonings  of  different  navigators 
may  have  ferved  in  fome  meafure  to  correiSl  each 
other,  and  may  have  enabled  geographers  to  form 
their  conclufions  with  a  nearer  approximation  to 
truth.  But  in  remote  countries,  which  have  neither 
been  the  feat  of  military  operations,  nor  explored  by 
caravans  travelling  frequently  through  them,  every 

*  Lib.  i.  c.   7 — 14. 

thing 
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thing  is  more  vague  and  undefined,  and  the  refcm- 
blance  between  the  ancient  defcriptions  of  them,  and 
their  adlual  figure,  is  often  fo  faint  that  it  can  hard- 
ly be  traced.  The  latitude  of  places  too,  as  might 
be  expefted,  was  in  general  much  more  accurately 
known  by  the  ancients  than  their  longitude.  The 
obfervations  by  which  the  former  was  determined 
are  fmiple,  made  with  eafe,  and  are  not  liable  to 
much  error.  The  other  cannot  be  afcertained  pre- 
cifely,  without  more  complex  operations,  and  the 
life  of  inftruments  much  more  perfejH:  than  any  that 
the  ancients  feem  to  have  pofTefFed*.  Among  the 
vaft  number  of  places,  the  pofition  of  which  is  fixed 
by  Ptolemy,  I  know  not  if  he  approaches  as  near  to 
truth  in  the  longitude  of  any  one,  as  he  has  done  in 
fixing  the  latitude  of  the  three  cities  which  I  former- 
ly mentioned  as  a  ftriking,  though  not  fingular,  in- 
ftance  of  his  exadtnefs. 

These  obfervations  induce  me  to  adhere  to  an 
opinion,  which  I  propofed  in  another  placet,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  India,  were  feldom  led,  either  by  curi- 
ofity  or  the  love  of  gain,  to  vifit  the  more  eaftern 
parts  of  it.  A  variety  of  particulars  occur  to  con- 
firm this  opinion.  Though  Ptolemy  beftows  the  ap- 
pellation of  Emporia  on  feveral  places  fiituated  on 
the  coaft,  which  ftretches  from  the  eaftern  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  extremity  of  the  Golden  Cherfo- 
nefus,  it  is  uncertain,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  whe- 

*  S«e  NOTE  XXXIV.        f  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  315- 
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ther  from  his  having  given  them  this  name,  we  arc 
to  confider  them  as  harbours  frequented  by  fliips 
from  Egypt,  or  merely  by  velTels  of  the  country. 
Beyond  the  Golden  Cherfonefus,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  mentions  one  Emporium  only*,  which  plain- 
ly indicates  the  intercourle  with  this  region  of  In- 
dia to  have  been  very  inconfiderable.  Had  voyages 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  thofe  countries  of  India 
been  as  frequent,  as  to  have  intitled  Ptolemy  to  fpe- 
cify  fo  minutely  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
great  number  of  places  which  he  mentions,  he  muft, 
in  confequence  of  this,  have  acquired  fuch  informa- 
tion as  would  have  prevented  feveral  great  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  Had  it  been  ufual  to  dou- 
ble Cape  Comorin,  and  to  fail  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  fome  of  the  ancient 
geographers  would  not  have  been  fo  uncertain,  and 
others  fo  v/idely  miflaken,  with  refpeft  to  the  fitua- 
tion  and  magnitude  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  If  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria  had  often  vfited  the  ports 
of  the  Golden  Cherfonefus,  and  of  the  Great  Bay, 
Ptolemy's  defcriptions  of  them  muft  have  been  ren- 
dered more  correfpondent  to  their  real  form,  nor 
could  he  have  believed  feveral  places  to  lie  beyond 
the  line,  which  are  in  truth  fome  degrees  on  this 
fide  of  it. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  may 
not  have  extended  to  the  farther  India,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  various  commodities  of  that  country  were 

*  Lib.  vll.  c.  a. 

imported 
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imported  into  Egypt,  and  thence  were  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  cir- 
cumftances  which  I  have  already  enumerated,  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  thefe  were  brought 
in  velTels  of  the  country  to  Mufiris,  and  to  the  other 
ports  on  the  Malabar  coafl,  which  were,  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  ftaples  of  trade  with  Egypt.  In  a  country 
of  fuch  extent  as  India,  where  the  natural  produc- 
tions are  various,  and  greatly  diverfifled  by  art  and 
induflry,  an  adlive  domeftic  commerce,  both  by  fea 
and  by  land,  muft:  have  early  taken  place  among  its 
different  provinces.  Of  this  we  have  fomie  hints  in 
ancient  authors  ;  and  where  the  fources  of  infor- 
mation are  fo  few  and  fo  fcanty,  we  muft  reft  fatif- 
fied  with  hints.  Among  the  different  clafTes,  or 
cafts,  into  which  the  people  of  India  were  divided, 
merchants  are  mentioned  as  one*,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  trade  to  have  been  one  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  occupations  of  men  in  that  country.  From 
the  Author  of  tlie  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythras- 
an  Sea,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coroman- 
del  coaft  traded  in  vefTels  of  their  own  with  thofc  of 
Malabar  ;  that  the  interior  trade  of  Barygaza  was 
confiderable  ;  and  that  there  was,  at  all  feafons,  a 
number  of  country  fhips  to  be  found  in  the  harbour 
ofMufirisf.  By  Strabo  we  are  informed,  that  the 
moft  valuable  produftions  of  Taprobane  were  car- 
ried to  different  E7nporia  of  India|.  In  this  way  the 
traders  from  Egypt  might  be  fuppplied  with  them, 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.   aa.         |  Perip.  Mar.  Erythr.  34,  30. 
\  Lib.  ii.  124.  B. 

and 
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and  thus  could  finifh  their  voyages  within  the  year, 
which  muft  have  been  protracted  much  longer  if 
they  had  extended  as  far  towards  the  eaft  as  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  Pto- 
lemy derived  the  information  concerning  the  eaftern 
parts  of  India,  upon  which  he  founds  his  calcula- 
tions, not  fo  much  from  any  direct  and  regular  in- 
tercourfe  between  Egypt  and  thefe  countries,  as 
from  the  reports  of  a  few  adventurers,  whom  an  en- 
terprifmg  fpirit,  or  the  love  of  gain,  prompted  to 
proceed  beyond  the  ufual  limits  of  navigation. 

Though,  from  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  trade 
with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  former 
channel,  and  both  Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  Conftantinople,  the  new  feat  of  govern- 
ment, were  fupplied  with  the  precious  commodities 
of  that  country  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  yet, 
until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  we  have  no 
new  information  concerning  the  intercourfe  with 
the  Eaft  by  fea,  or  the  progrefs  which  was  made  in 
the  difcovery  of  its  remote  regions.  Under  Juftini- 
an, Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  traffic,  made  fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he 
acquired  the  firname  of  Indicopleufles  ;  but  after- 
wards, by  a  tranfition  not  uncommon  in  that  fuper- 
ftitious  age,  he  renounced  all  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  and  affumed  the  monaftic  charader.  In  the  fo- 
litude  and  leifure  of  a  cell,  he  compofed  feveral 
works,  one  of  which,  dignified  by  him  with  the  name 

N  of 
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of  Chrifiian  Topography,  has  reached  us.  The  main 
defign  of  it  is  to  combat  the  opinion  of  thofe  philo- 
fophers,  who  aflert  the  earth  to  be  of  a  fpherical  fi- 
gure, and  to  prove  that  it  is  an  oblong  plane,  of 
twelve  thoufand  miles  in  length  from  caft  to  weft, 
and  of  fix  thoufand  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  furrounded  by  high  walls,  covered  by  the  fir- 
mament as  with  a  canopy  or  vault ;  that  the  vicifli- 
tude  of  day  and  night  was  occafioned  by  a  mountain 
of  prodigious  height,  lituated  in  the  extremities  of 
the  north,  round  which  the  fun  moved  ;  that  when 
it  appeared  on  one  fide  of  this  mountain,  the  earth 
was  illuminated,  when  concealed  on  the  other  fide, 
the  earth  was  left  involved  in  darknefs*.  But 
amidft  thofe  wild  reveries,  more  fuited  to  the  credu- 
lity of  his  new  profeflion,  than  to  the  found  fenle 
charaderiftic  of  that  in  which  he  was  formerly  en- 
gaged, Cofmas  feems  to  relate  what  he  himfelf  had 
obferved  in  his  travels,  or  what  he  had  learned  from 
others,  with  great  fimplicity  and  regard  for  truth. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  Indian  peninfula,  and  names  feveral 
places  fituated  upon  it  ;  he  defcribes  it  as  the  chief 
feat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Male,  in  par- 
ticular, as  one  of  the  moft  frequented  ports  on  that 
account! .  From  Male,  it  is  probable  that  this  fide 
of  the  continent  has  derived  its  modern  name  of 
Malabar  ;  and  the  clufter  of  iflands  contiguous  to  it, 

*  Cofmas  ap.  Montfaucon  Collefl.  Patrum,  ii.    II3,  8cc.  13?. 
t  Cofni.  lib.  ii  p.  138.  lib.  xi.  337. 
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thatof  the  Maldives.  From  him  too  we  learn,  that 
the  ifland  of  Taprobane,  which  he  fiippofes  to  lie  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  Perfian  Gulf  on  the  weft, 
and  the  country  of  the  Sinse  on  the  eaft,  had  become, 
in  confequence  of  this  commodious  fituation,  a  great 
flaple  of  trade  ;  that  into  it  were  imported  the  filk 
of  the  Sinje,  and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  Eaftcrn 
countries,  which  were  conveyed  tlience  to  all  parts 
of  India,  to  Perfia,  and  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  To 
this  iQand  he  gives  the  name  of  Sielediba*,  the 
fame  with  that  of  Seiendib,  or  Serendib,  by  which 
it  is  ftill  known  all  over  the  Eaft. 

To  Cofmas  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  firft  in- 
formation of  a  new  rival  to  the  Romans  in  trade 
having  appeared  in  the  Indian  feas.  The  Perfians, 
after  having  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
and  rc-eftabliflied  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs, 
feem  to  have  furmounted  entirely  the  averfion  of 
their  anceftors  to  maritime  exertion,  and  made  ear- 
ly and  vigorous  efforts  in  order  to  acquire  a  fhare 
in  the  lucrative  commerce  with  India.  All  its  confi- 
derable  ports  were  frequented  by  traders  from  Per- 
fia, who,  in  return  for  fome  productions  of  their 
own  country  in  requeft  among  the  Indians,  received 
the  precious  commodities,  which  they  conveyed  np 
the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  by  means  of  the  great  rivers, 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  diftributed  them  through 
every  province  of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage 
from  Perfia  to  India  was  much  fhorter  than   that 

•  Lib.  xi.  2^6. 
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from  Egypt,  and  attended  with  lefs  expence  and 
danger^  the  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries 
increafed  rapidly.  A  circumftance  is  mentioned  by 
Cofmas  which  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  this.  In  mod 
of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  India  he  found  Chriftian 
churches  eftablifhed,  in  which  the  funftions  of  reU- 
gion  were  performed  by  priefts  ordained  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Seleucia,  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
and  who  continued  fubjedl  to  his  jurifdiclion*.  India 
appears  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  at 
this  period,  than  it  was  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  and 
a  greater  number  of  flrangcrs  feem  to  have  been  fet-  ■ 
tied  there.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Cofmas,  none  of  thefe 
ilrangers  were  accuftomedto  vifit  the  eaftern  regions 
of  Afia,  but  refted  fatisfied  with  receiving  their  filk, 
their  fpices,  and  other  valuable  productions,  as  they 
were  imported  into  Ceylon,  and  conveyed  thence  to 
the  various  marts  of  Indiaf. 

The  frequency  of  open  hoftilities  between  the 
emperors  of  Conflantinople  and  the  monarchs  of 
Perfia,  together  with  the  increafing  rivalfliip  of 
their  fubjecls  in  the  trade  with  India,  gave  rife  to 
an  event  which  produced  a  confiderable  change  in 
the  nature  of  that  commerce.  As  the  ufe  of  filk, 
both  in  drefs  and  furniture,  became  gradually  more 
general  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
imitated  and  furpafTedthe  fovereigns  of  Afia  in  fplen- 
l^our  and  magnificence  5  and  as  China,  in  which,  ac- 

*  Gofmas  lib,  ili,  178,  j  Lib.  xi.  337. 
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cording  to  the  concurring  teftimony  of  Oriental  wri- 
ters, the  culture  of  filk  was  originally  known*,  ftill 
continued  to  be  the  only  country  which  produced  that 
valuable  commodity  ;  the  Perfians,  improving  the 
advantages  which  their  fituation  gave  them  over  the 
merchants  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  fupplanted  them 
in  all  the  marts  of  India  to  which  filk  was  brought 
by  fea  from  the  Eaft.  Having  it  likewife  in  their 
power  to  moleft  or  to  cut  off  the  caravans,  which, 
in  order  to  procure  a  fupply  for  the  Greek  empire, 
travelled  by  land  to  China,  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  their  kingdom,  they  entirely  engrofled 
that  branch  of  commerce.  Conftantinople  was  obli- 
ged to  depend  on  a  rival  power  for  an  article  which 
luxury  viewed  and  defired  as  ellential  to  elegance. 
The  Perfians,  with  the  ufual  rapacity  of  monopolifts, 
raifed  the  price  of  filk  to  fuch  an  exorbitant  heightf , 
that  Juftinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and 
certain  fupply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of 
indilpenfable  ufe,  but  folicitous  to  deliver  the  com- 
merce of  his  fubjeds  from  the  exadlions  of  his  ene- 
mies, endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  ally,  the  Chri- 
ftian  monarch  of  Abyffinia,  to  wrefl:  fome  portion 
of  the  filk  trade  from  the  Perfians.  In  this  attempt 
he  failed  ;  but  when  he  leaft  expedled  it, 

,  n         r  .         ,       .        A.    D.    551. 

he,  by  an  unforeleen  event,  attamed,  m 
fome  meafure,  the  objedt  which  he  had  in  view. 
Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  employed  as   mifli- 
onaries  in  fome  of  the   Chriftian  churches,  which 

*  HerLelot  Biblioth.  Orient,  artic.  Harir. 
f  Procop.  Hift.  Arcan,  c,  x6. 
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were  eftabliflied  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cofmas)  in 
ditFerent  parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the   Seres,  or  China.     There  they  ob- 

ferved  the  labours  of  the  fllk-worm,  and  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its 
produdlions  into  fuch  a  variety  of  elegant  fabricks. 
The  profped  of  gain,  or  perhaps  an  indignant  zeal, 
excited  by  feeing  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
engrofled  by  unbelieving  nations,  prompted  them  to 
repair  to  Conftantinople.  There  they  explained  to 
the  emperor  the  origin  of  filk,  as  well  as  the  various 
modes  of  preparing  and  manufafturing  it,  myfteries 
hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imperfeftly  underftood 
in  Europe  ;  and  encouraged  by  his  liberal  promifes, 
they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a  fufficient 
number  of  thefe  wonderful  infers,  to  whofe  labours 
man  is  fo  much  indebted.  This  they  accomplifhed 
by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  filk-worm  in  a  hollow 
cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a  dung- 
hill, fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree, 
and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  thofe  climates  where  they  firfl:  became  objects 
of  human  attention  and  care*.  Vaft  numbers  of 
thefe  infe<n:s  were  foon  reared  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  particularly  in  the  Peloponefus.  Sicily  af- 
terwards undertook  to  breed  filk-worms  with  equal 
fuccefs,  and  was  imitated,  from  time  to  time,  in 
feveral  towns  of  Italy.  In  all  thefe  places  extenfive 
manufactures  were  eflablifhed,  and  carried  on, 
v.'ith  filk  of  domeftic  produ6lion.     The  demand  for 

*  Procop.  dc.  Bello  Gothic.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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filk  from  the  Eaft  diminiflied  of  courfe,  the  fubjecfts 
of  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
have  recoarfe  to  the  Perfians  for  a  fupply  of  it,  and 
a  confiderable  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  India*. 

*  Sec  NOTE  XXXV. 
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SECTION     III. 


Inter  coiirfe  •with  India  ^  from  the  conqiieft  of  Egypt 
by  the  Mahomedans^  to  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
EJiabliJhinent  of  the  Portuguefe  Dominion  in  the 
Eaft. 

ABOUT  fourfcore  years  after  the  death  of  Jafli- 
nian,  an  event  happened,  which  occafioned  a 
revolution  ftill  more  confiderable  in  the  intercourfe 
of  Europe  with  the  Eaft.  Mahomet,  by  publifliing 
a  new  religion,  feems  to  have  animated  his  country- 
men v/ith  a  new  fpirit,  and  to  have  called  forth  la- 
tent paffions  and  talents  into  exertion.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  Arabs,  fatisfied  from  the  carlieft  times 
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with  national  independence  and  perfonal  liberty, 
tended  their  camels,  or  reared  their  palm-tjrees, 
within  the  precinds  of  their  own  peninfula,  and 
had  little  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  un- 
lefs  when  they  fallied  out  to  plunder  a  caravan,  or 
to  rob  a  traveller.  In  fome  difl:ri<n:s,  however,  they 
had  begun  to  add  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  commerce,  to  the  occupations  of  paftoral 
life.  All  theie  orders  of  men,  when  prompted  by 
the  enthufiaftic  ardour  with  which  the  exhortations 
and  example  of  Mahomet  inipired  them,  difplayed, 
at  once,  all  the  zeal  of  miffionaries,  and  the  ambiti- 
on of  conquerors.  They  fpread  the  do(Srine  of 
their  prophet,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  from  the  fhores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  fron- 
tier of  China,  with  a  rapidity  of  fuccefs 
A.  D.  640.  ,  .  ,     ,  .  ,  •       r     -1 

to  which  there  is  nothing  limilar  in   the 

hiftory  of  mankind.  Egypt  was  one  of  their  earliefh 
conquefts  ;  and  as  they  fettled  in  that  inviting  coun- 
try, and  kept  pofTefTion  of  it,  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
cluded from  ail  intercourfe  with  Alexandria,  to 
which  they  had  long  reforted  as  the  chief  mart  of 
Indian  goods.  Nor  was  this  the  only  cffed  which 
the  progrefs  of  the  Mahomedan  arms  had  upon  the 
commerce  of  Europe  with  India.  Prior  to  their  in- 
vafion  of  Egypt,  the  Arabians  had  fubdued  the  great 
kingdom  of  Periia,  and  added  it  to  the  empire  of 
their  Caliphs.  They  found  their  new  fubjeds  en- 
gaged in  profecuting  that  extcnfive  trade  with  India, 
and  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  it,  the  commencement 
and  progrefs  of  which  in  Ferfia  I  have  already  men- 
2  tioned ; 
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tioned ;  and  they  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages derived  from  it,  that  they  became  defirous 
to  partake  of  them.  As  the  aftive  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  when  roufed  to  vigorous  exertions  in 
one  hue,  are  moft  capable  of  operating  with  force 
in  other  dirc^Hiions  ;  the  Arabians,  from  impetuous 
warriors,  foon  became  enterprifmg  merchants. 
They  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  India  in 
its  former  channel  from  the  Perfian  Gulf,  but  it  was 
with  that  ardour  which  characterizes  all  the  early 
efforts  of  Mahomet's  followers.  In  a  fhort  time 
they  advanced  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  brought  many  of  the  moft  precious 
commodities  of  the  Eaft  diredlly  from  the  countries 
which  produced  them.  In  order  to  engrofs  all  the 
profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  them,  the  Caliph 
Omar*,  a  few  years  after  the  conqueft  ofPerfia, 
founded  the  city  of  BafTora,  on  the  weftern  banks 
of  the  great  ftream  formed  by  the  juniSlion  of  thp 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  a  view  of  fecuring 
the  command  of  thefe  two  rivers,  by  which  goods 
imported  from  India  were  conveyed  into  all  parts  of 
Afia.  With  fuch  difccrnment  was  the  fituation 
chofen,  that  BafTora  foon  became  a  place  of  trade 
hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria, 

Th  I  s  general  information  with  refpetfl  to  the 
trade  of  the  Arabians  with  India,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  hiftorians  of  that  period,  is 
confirmed  and  illuflrated  by  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage 

*  Hcrbcl.  BibKoth.  Orient,  artic.  Bufrah. 
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from  the  Perfian  Gulf  towards  the  Eaft,  written  by 
an  Arabian  merchant  in  the  year  of  the  Chriftan  sra 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  about  two  centuries  af- 
ter Perfia  was  fubje»n:ed  to  the  Caliphs,  and  explain- 
ed by  the  Commentary  of  another  Arabian,  who  had 
likewife  vifited  the  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia*.  This 
curious  Relation,  which  enables  us  to  fill  up  a  chafm 
in  the  hiftory  of  mercantile  communication  with  In- 
dia, furniflies  materials  for  defcribing  more  in  de- 
tail the  extent  of  the  Arabian  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  made  them. 

Though  fome  have  imagined  that  the  wonder- 
ful property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communi- 
cates fuch  virtue  to  a  needle  or  flender  rod  of  iron, 
as  to  make  it  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
was  known  in  the  Eaft  long  before  it  was  obferved 
in  Europe,  it  is  manifeft,  both  from  the  Relation  of 
the  Mahomedan  merchant,  and  from  much  concur- 
ring evidence,  that  not  only  the  Arabians,  but  the 
Chinefe,  were  deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventu- 
rous than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romansf.  They 
fteered  fervilely  along  the  coaft,  feldom  ftretching 
out  to  fea  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  and  as  they 
fliaped  their  courfe  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode 
of  reckoning  was  defeftive,  and  liable  to  the  fame 
errors  which  I  obferved  in  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romanst. 

*  See  NOTE  XXXVl.  f  Relation,  p.  2.  8,  &c. 

I  Renaudot.  Inquiry  into  the  Time  when  the  Mahomedans  firft  entered 
Chi-ia,  p.  143. 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  difad vantages,  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arabians  towards  the  Eaft  extended 
far  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  boundary  of  Eu- 
ropean navigation.  They  became  acquainted  with 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  great  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of  Can- 
ton in  China.  Nor  are  thefe  difcoveries  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  effect  of  the  enterprifing  curiofity  of 
individuals  ;  they  were  owing  to  a  regular  com- 
merce carried  on  from  the  Perfian  Gulf  with  China, 
and  all  the  intermediate  countries.  Many  Mahome- 
dans,  imitating  the  example  of  the  Perfians  defcrib- 
ed  by  Cofmas  Indicopleuftes,  fettled  in  India  and 
the  countries  beyond  it.  They  were  fo  numerous 
in  the  city  of  Canton,,  that  the  emperor  (as  the  Ara- 
bian authors  relate)  permitted  them  to  have  a  Cadi 
or  judge  of  their  own  fetH:,  who  decided  controver- 
Iies  among  his  countrymen  by  their  own  laws,  and 
prefided  in  all  the  fundlions  of  religion*.  In  other 
places  profelytes  were  gained  to  the  Mahomedan 
faith,  and  the  Arabian  language  was  underflood  and 
fpoken  in  almoft  every  fea-port  of  any  note.  Ships 
from  China  and  different  places  of  India  traded  in 
the  Perfian  Gulf,|  and  by  the  frequency  of  mutual 
intercourfe,  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other  J. 

A  STRIKING  proof  of  this  is  the  new  information 
concerning  China  and  India  we  receive  from  the  two 

*  Relation,  p.  7.  Remarks,  p.  19.  Inquiry,  p.  171,  &c. 
t  See  NOTE  XXXVII.  t  Relation,  p.  8. 
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authors  I  have  mentioned.  They  point  out  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Canton,  now  fo  well  known  to  Europeans, 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  exaftnefs.  They  take 
notice  of  the  general  ufe  of  filk  among  the  Chinefe. 
They  are  fche  firft  who  mention  their  celebrated  ma- 
nufacture of  porcelane,  which,  on  account  of  its  deli- 
cacy and  tranfparency,  they  compare  to  glafs.  They 
defcribe  the  tea-tree,  and  the  mode  of  ufmg  its 
leaves  ;  and  from  the  great  revenue  which  was  levi- 
ed (as  they  inform  us)  from  the  confumption  of  it, 
tea  feems  to  have  been  as  univerfally  the  favourite 
beverage  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  is 
atprefent*. 

Even  with  refped  to  thofe  parts  of  India  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  vifit, 
the  Arabians  had  acquired  more  perfeft  information. 
They  mention  a  great  empire  eftablifhed  on  the  Ma- 
labar coaft,  governed  by  monarchs  whofe  authority 
was  paramount  to  that  of  every  power  in  India. 
Thefe  monarchs  were  diflinguiftied  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Bukhara,  a  name  yet  known  in  Indiaf,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Samorin,  or  emperor  of  Cali- 
cut, fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
firft  voyages  of  the  Portuguefe  to  India,  pofFefled 
fome  portion  of  their  dominions.  They  celebrate 
the  extraordinary  progrcfs  which  the  Indians  had 
made  in  aftronomical  knowledge,  a  circumftance 
which  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  affert  that  in  this  branch  of  fciencc 

*  Relation,  p.  ai.  aj;  f  Herbelot,  artic.  Hend,  &i  Belbar. 
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they  were  far  fuperior  to  the  moft  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  Eaft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign 
was  denominated  the  King  of  Wifdom*.  Other 
pecuHarities  in  the  political  inftitutions,  the  mode  of 
judicial  proceedings,  the  paftimes,  and  the  fuperfli- 
tions  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the  excruciating 
mortifications  and  penances  of  the  faquirs,  m.ight  be 
produced  as  proofs  of  the  fuperior  knowledge  which 
the  Arabians  had  acquired  of  the  manners  of  that  peo- 
ple. 

Th  e  fame  commercial  fpirit,  or  religious  zeal, 
which  prompted  the  Mahomedans  of  Perfia  to  vifit 
the  remoteft  regions  of  the  Eafl,  animated  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  that  kingdom.  The  Neftorian  churches 
planted  in  Perfia,  under  the  protedion  firft  of  its  na- 
tive fovereigns,  and  afterwards  of  its  conquerors  the 
Caliphs,  were  numerous,  and  governed  by  refpefta- 
ble  ecclefiaftics.  They  had  early  fent  miifionaries 
into  India,  and  eftablifhed  churcher,  in  different  parts 
of  it,  particularly,  as  I  have  formerly  related,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon .  When  the  Arabians  extended  their 
navigation  as  far  as  China,  a  more  ample  field,  both 
for  their  commerce  and  their  zeal,  opened  to  their 
view.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  concurring  evidence  of 
Chriftian  authors,  in  the  Eafl  as  well  as  in  the  Wefl, 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  two  Mahomedan 
travellers,  their  pious  labours  were  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
the  number  of  Chriflians  in  India  and  China  was  very 

•Relation,  p.  37.53. 
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confiderable*.  As  the  churches  in  both  thefe  cour- 
tries  received  all  their  ccclefiaftics  from  Perfia,  where 
they  were  ordained  by  the  Catholicos,  or  Neftorian 
Primate,  whofe  fupremacy  they  acknowledged,  this 
became  a  regular  channel  of  intercourfe  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  to  the  combined  efFecSt  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  we 
receive  from  the  two  x\rabian  writersf ,  concerning 
thofe  regions  of  Afia  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
never  vifited. 

But  while  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Chriftian 
fubjeds  of  the  Caliphs  continued  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  Eaft,  the  people  of  Europe  found 
themfelves  excluded  almoft  entirely  from  any  inter- 
courfe with  it.  To  them  the  great  port  of  Alexan- 
dria was  now  fhut,  and  the  new  lords  of  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  fatisfled  with  fupplying  the  demand  in  their 
own  vaft  dominions  for  the  commodities  of  the 
Eaft,  negledled  to  convey  them,  by  any  of  the  ufual 
channels,  to  the  trading  towns  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  opulent  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  and  other 
great  cities  of  Europe,  bore  this  deprivation  of  lux- 
uries, to  v/hich  they  had  been  long  accuftomed, 
with  fuch  impatience,  that  all  the  activity  of  com- 
merce was  exerted,  in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  an 
evil  which  they  deemed  intolerable.  The  difficul- 
ties which  were  to  be  furmounted  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  this,  afford  the  moft  ftriking  proof  of  the 
high  eftimation   in  which  the  commodities   of  the 

*  See  NOTE  XXXVIII.  t  Relation,  p.  39. 
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Eaft:  were  held  at  that  time.  The  filk  of  China  was 
purchared  in  Chenfi,  the  wefternmofl:  province  of 
that  empire,  and  conveyed  thence  by  a  caravan,  in  a 
march  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  days,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  where  it  was  embarked,  and  carried  down 
the  ftream  of  that  river  to  the  Cafpian.  After  a  dan- 
gerous voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  and  afcending  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  it  was  conduiSled 
by  a  (hort  land-carriage  of  five  days  to  the  river  Pha- 
fis*,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
Thence,  by  an  eafy  and  well  known  courfe,  it  was 
tranfported  to  Conftantinople.  The  conveyance  of 
commodities  from  that  region  of  the  Eaft,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Indoftan,  was  fomewhat  lefs 
tedious  and  operofe.  They  were  carried  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  route  early  frequented,  and 
which  I  have  already  defcribed,  either  to  the  river 
Oxus,  or  direvflly  to  the  Cafpian,  from  which  they 
held  the  fame  courfe  to  Conftantinople. 

It  is  obvious,  that  only  commodities  of  fmall 
bulk,  and  of  confiderable  value,  could  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuch  a  mode  of  conveyance  ;  and  in  regu- 
lating the  price  of  commodities,  not  only  the  ex- 
pence,  but  the  rifque  and  danger  of  conveying  them, 
were  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  their  journey 
acrofs  the  vaft  plain  extending  from  Samarcande  to 
the  frontier  of  China,  caravans  were  expofed  to  the 
aflaults  and  depradations  of  the  Tartars,  the  Huns, 
the  Turks,  and  other  roving  tribes  which  infeft  the 
north-eaft  of  Afia,  and  which  have  always  confider- 

*  Plln.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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ed  the  merchant  and  traveller  as  their  lawful  prey  ; 
nor  were  they  exempt  from  infult  and  pillage  in  their 
journey  from  the  Cyrus  to  the  Phafis,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  a  country  noted,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  for  the  thievifh  difpofition  of 
its  inhabitants.  Even  under  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
the  trade  with  the  Eafl  was  carried  on  with  ardour. 
Conftantinople  became  a  confiderable  mart  of  Indian 
and  Chinefe  commodities,  and  the  wealth  which 
flowed  into  it  in  confeqaence  of  this,  not  only  added 
to  the  fplendour  of  that  great  city,  but  fcems  to 
have  retarded,  for  fome  time,  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire of  which  it  was  the  capital. 

As  far  as  we  may  venture  to  conjefture,  from 
the  imperfedt  information  of  cotemporary  hiftorians, 
it  was  chiefly  by  the  mode  of  conveyance  which  I 
have  defcribed,  perilous  and  operofe  as  it  was,  that 
Europe  was  fupplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
Eafl,  during  more  than  two  centuries.  Throughout 
that  period  the  Chriftians  and  Mahomedans  were  en- 
gaged in  almoft  uninterrupted  hoftilities  ',  profecut- 
ed  with  all  the  animofity  which  rivalfliip  for  power, 
heightened  by  religious  zeal,  naturally  excites.  Un- 
der circumftances  which  occafioned  fuch  alienation, 
commercial  intercourfe  could  hardly  fubfift,  and  the 
merchants  of  Chriflendom  either  did  not  refort  at 
all  to  x\lexandria,  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  ancient 
ilaples  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eafl,  after  they 
were  in  pofl^effion  of  the  Mahomedans,  or  if  tl:ie 
love  of  gain,  furmounting  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Infidels,  prompted  them  to  vifit  the  marts  which 

2  they 
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they  had  long  frequented,  it  was  with  much  caution 
and  diflruft. 

While  the  difficulties  of  procuring  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Eaft  were  thus  augmented,  the  people 
of  Europe  became  more  defirous  of  obtaining  them. 
About  this  time  fome  cities  of  Italy,  particularly  A- 
malphi  and  Venice,  having  acquired  a  greater  degree 
of  independence  than  they  formerly  pofTefled,  began 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  domeftic  induftry,  with  an 
ardour  and  ingenuity  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  effed:  of  thefe  exertions  was  fuch  an  increafe  of 
wealth,  as  created  new  wants  and  defires,  and  form- 
ed a  tafte  for  elegance  and  luxury,  which  induced 
them  to  vifit  foreign  countries  in  order  to  gratify  it. 
Among  men  in  this  ftage  of  their  advancement,  the 
produdions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  high 
eftimation,  and  from  this  period  they  were  imported 
into  Italy  in  larger  quantities,  and  came  into  more 
general  ufe,  Several  circumftances  which  indicate 
this  revival  of  a  commercial  Ipirit,  are  collected  by 
the  induflrious  Muratori,  and,  from  the  clofe  of  the 
feventh  century,  an  attentive  obferver  may  difcerii 
faint  traces  of  its  progrefs.* 

Ev  EN  in  enlightened  ages,  when  the  tranfa6tions 
of  nations  are  obferved  and  recorded  with  the  great- 
efl  care,  and  the  ftore  of  hiflorical  materials  feems 
to  be  abundantly  ample,  fo  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  operations  of  commerce,  that  every  at- 

*  Antiquit.  Ital. medij.  ^vi, ii.  400.  408.  410.  883.  885.  894-  Rer  .  Ital. 
Script,  ii.  487. 
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tempt  towards  a  regular  deducHjion  of  them,  has  been 
found  a;n  undertaking  of  the  utmoft  ditficulty.  The 
sera,  however,  to  which  I  have  condut^ed  this  Dif- 
quifition,  is  one  of  the  periods  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind concerning  which  hiftory  furniflies  moft  fcanty 
information.  As  it  was  chiefly  in  the  Greek  empire, 
and  in  fome  cities  of  Italy,  that  any  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  commodities  of  India,  and  the  other 
regions  of  the  Eafl:,  it  is  only  from  the  Hiftorians  of 
thole  countries  we  can  expedl  to  find  any  account  of 
that  trade.  But  from  the  age  of  Mahomet,  until 
the  time  when  the  Comneni  afcended  the  throne  of 
Conftantinople,  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  the  Byzantine  hiftory  is  contained  in 
meagre  chronicles,  the  compilers  of  which  feldom 
extended  their  views  beyond  the  intrigues  in  the  pa- 
lace, the  factions  in  the  theatre,  or  the  difputes  of 
theologians.  To  them  the  monkifh  annalilts  of  the 
different  ftates  and  cities  of  Italy,  during  the  fame 
period,  are  (if  poffible)  far  inferior  in  merit,  and 
in  the  early  accounts  of  thofe  cities  which  have 
been  moft  celebrated  for  their  commercial  fpirit, 
we  learch  with  little  fuccefs  for  the  origin  or  nature 
of  that  trade  by  which  they  firft  rofe  to  eminence*. 
It  is  manifeft,  however,  from  the  flighteft  attention 
to  the  events  which  happened  in  the  feventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  that  the  Italian  ftates,  while  their 
coafts  were  continually  infefted  by  the  Mahomedans, 
who  had  made  fome  fettlements  there,  and  had  fub- 
jedled  Sicily  almoft  entirely  to  their  dominion,  could 

*  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 
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not  trade  with  much  confidence  and  fecurity  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  With  what  implacable  hatred 
Chriftians  viewed  Mahomedans,  as  the  difciples  of 
an  impoftor,  is  well  known  ;  and  as  all  the  nations 
which  profefTed  the  Chriftian  faith,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft,  had  mingled  the  worfhip  of  angels  and 
faints  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  had 
adorned  their  churches  with  pictures  and  ftatues  ; 
the  true  Moflems  confidered  themfelves  as  the  only 
aflertors  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  beheld  Chriftians 
of  every  denomination  with  abhorrence,  as  idola- 
ters. Much  time  was  requifite  to  foften  this  mutu- 
al animofity,  fo  far  as  to  render  intercourfe  in  any 
degree  cordial 

Meanwhile  a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft 
continued  not  only  to  fpread  in  Italy,  but,  from 
imitation  of  the  Italians,  or  from  fome  improvement 
in  their  own  fituation,  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  and 
other  tov/ns  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
came equally  fond  of  them.  But  the  profits  exad:ed 
by  the  merchants  of  Amalphi  or  Venice,  from 
whom  they  received  thofe  precious  commodities, 
were  fo  exorbitant  as  prompted  them  to  make  fome 
effort  to  fupply  their  own  demands.  With  this 
view,  they  not  only  opened  a  trade  with  Conftanti- 
nople,  but  ventured  at  times  to  vifit  the  ports  of 
Egypt  and  Syria*.  This  eagernefs  of  the  Europe- 
ans, on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  the  produdions  of 
India,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immenfe  advan- 

*  Mem,  dc  Literal,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  467,  &c.  483. 
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tages  which  both  the  Caliphs  and  their  fubje<3;s  deri- 
ved from  the  fale  of  them,  induced  both  fo  far  to 
conceal  their  reciprocal  antipathy,  as  to  carry  on  a 
traffic  manifeflly  for  their  common  benefit.  How- 
far  this  traffic  extended,  and  in  what  mode  it  was 
conduced  by  thefe  new  adventurers,  the  fcanty  in- 
formation which  can  be  gathered  from  contempora- 
ry writers,  does  not  enable  me  to  trace  with  accu- 
racy. It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  communi- 
cation would  have  produced  infenfibly  its  ufual  ef- 
fe<5t,  of  familiarizing  and  reconciling  men  of  hoflile 
principles  and  difcordant  manners  to  one  another, 
and  a  regular  commerce  might  have  been  eftablifhed 
gradually  between  Chriflians  and  Mahometans,  upon 
fuch  equal  terms,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  might 
have  received  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  by  the 
iame  channels  in  which  they  were  formerly  convey- 
ed to  them,  firfl:  by  the  Tyrians,  then  by  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  next  by  the  Romans,  and  at 
iaft  by  the  fubjevHis  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  em- 
pire. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of 
this  growing  correfpondence,  it  was  prevented  from, 
operating  with  full  effeft  by  the  crufades,  or  expe- 
ditions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which, 
during  two  centuries,  occupied  the  profeiTors  of  the 
two  rival  religions,  and  contributed  to  alienate 
them  more  than  ever  from  each  other,  I  have,  in 
another  work*,  contemplated  mankind  while  under 

.    *  Hift.  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  a6.  edit.  1784. 
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the  dominion  of  this  frenzy,  the  moft  fingular,  per- 
haps, and  the  longeft  continued,  of  any  that  occurs 
in  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  and  I  pointed  out  fuch 
cfFetfts  of  it  upon  government,  upon  property,  upoa 
manners  and  tafte,  as  were  fuited  to  what  were  then 
the  objedls  of  my  enquiry.  At  prefent  my  attention 
is  confined  to  obferve  the  commercial  confequcnces 
of  the  crufades,  and  how  far  they  contributed  to  re- 
tard, or  to  promote,  the  conveyance  of  Indian  com- 
modities into  Europe. 

To  fix  an  idea  of  peculiar  fan£i:ity  to  that  country, 
which  the  Author  of  our  Religion  feleded  as  the 
place  of  his  refidence  while  on  earth,  and  in  which 
he  accompliflied  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  a 
fentiment  fo  natural  to  the  human  mind,  that,  from 
the  firfl  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  the  vifiting  of 
the  holy  places  in  Judea  was  confidered  as  an  exer- 
cife  of  piety,  tending  powerfully  to  awaken  and  to 
chcrifli  a  fpirit  of  devotion.  Through  lucceeding 
ages,  the  pradtice  continued,  and  increafed  in  every 
part  of  Chriftendom.  When  Jerufalem  wasfubje£i:- 
ed  to  the  Mahomedan  empire,  and  danger  was  ad- 
ded to  the  fatigue  and  expenfe  of  a  difiant  pilgrim- 
age, the  undertaking  was  viewed  as  dill  more  meri- 
torious. It  was  fometimes  enjoined  as  a  penance  to 
be  performed  by  heinous  tranfgrefTors.  It  was  more 
frequently  a  duty  undertaken  with  voluntary  zeal, 
and  in  both  cafes  it  %vas  deemed  an  expiation  for  all 
paft  offences.  From  various  caufes  which  I  have  elfe- 
where  enumerated*,  thefe  pious  vifits  to  the  Holy 

*  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  27.  2J5, 
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Land  multiplied  amazingly  during  the  tenth  and  ele- 
venth centuries.  Not  only  individuals  in  the  lower 
and  middle  ranks  of  life,  but  perfons  of  fuperior  con- 
dition, attended  by  large  retinues,  and  numerous  ca- 
ravans of  opulent  pilgrims,  reforted  to  Jerufalem. 

In  all  their  operations,  however,  men  have  a  won- 
derful dexterity  in  mingling  fome  attention  to  inter- 
eft  with  thofe  functions  which  feem  to  be  the  moft 
purely  fpiritual.  The  Mahomedan  caravans  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  injundions  of  their  religion,  vifit 
the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  are  not  compofed,  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  explain  more  fully,  of  devout  pilgrims 
only,  but  of  merchants,  who,  both  ingoing  and  re- 
turning, are  provided  with  fuch  an  affbrtment  of 
goods,  that  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic* 
Even  the  Faquirs  of  India,  whofe  wild  enthufiafm 
feems  to  elevate  them  above  all  folicitude  about  the 
concerns  of  this  world,  have  rendered  their  frequent 
pilgrimages  fubfervient  to  their  intereft,  by  trading 
in  every  country  through  which  they  travelf .  In 
like  manner,  it  was  not  by  devotion  alone  that  fuch 
numerous  bands  of  Chriftian  pilgrims  were  induced 
to  vifit  Jerufalem.  To  many  of  them  commerce  was 
the  chief  motive  of  undertaking  that  diftant  voy- 
age, and  by  exchanging  the  produdtion  of  Europe 
for  the  more  valuable  commodities  of  Afia,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  India,  which  at  time  that  were  diffufed 
through  every  part  of  the  Caliphs  dominions,  they 
enriched  themfelves,    and  furniflied  their  country- 

*  Viaggi  di  Ramufio,  vol,  i.  p.  iji,  ija.        f  See  NOTE  XL. 
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men  with  fuch  an  additional  fiipply  of  Eaftern  luxu- 
ries, as  augmented  their  reliQi  for  them*. 

But  how  faint  foever  the  lines  maybe,  which, 
prior  to  the  crufades,  mark  the  influence  of  the  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  the  Eafl  upon  commerce,  they 
become  fo  confpicuous  after  the  commencement  of 
thefe  expeditions,  as  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  ob- 
fervcr.  Various  circumflances  concurred  towards 
this,  from  an  enumeration  of  which  it  will  appear, 
that  by  attending  to  the  progrefs  and  eifeds  of  the 
crufades,  confiderable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  my  inquiries.  Great  armies,  conduced  by 
the  moft  illuftrious  nobles  of  Europe,  and  compofed 
of  men  of  the  moft  enterprifmg  fpirit  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through 
countries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left, 
in  every  fpecies  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the 
dawn  of  profperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which 
had  begun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  in- 
duftry,  and  in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  Eaft.  They  next  admired  the 
more  advanced  ftate  of  opulence  and  fplcndour  in 
Conftantinople,  raifed  to  a  pre-eminence  above  all 
the  cities  then  known,  by  its  extenfive  trade,  particu- 
larly that  which  it  carried  on  with  India,  and  the 
countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards  ferved  in 
thofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the  commo- 
dities of  the  Eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and  became 
mafters  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples  of 

*  Gul.  Tyr.  lib.  xvii.  c  4.  p.  933-  ap.  Gefta  Dei  per  Franco?. 
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that  trade.  They  eftabliQied  the  kiHgdom  of  Jcru- 
falem,  which  fubfifled  near  two  hundred  years. 
They  took  pofTeflion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  governed  it  above  half  a  century.  Amidfl 
fuch  a  variety  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of 
the  fierce  warriors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and 
improved ;  they  became  acquainted  with  the  pohcy 
and  arts  of  the  people  whom  they  fubdued  ;  they 
obferved  the  fources  of  their  wealth,  and  availed 
themfelves  of  all  this  knowledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre, 
when  conquered  by  the  crufaders,  were  flourifhing 
cities,  inhabited  by  opulent  merchants,  who  fupplied 
all  the  nations  trading  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
productions  of  the  Eafl*,  and  as  far  as  can  be  gather- 
ed from  incidental  occurrences,  mentioned  by  the 
Hiftorians  of  the  Holy  War,  who,  being  moflly 
priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  directed  to  ob- 
jedls  very  different  from  thole  relating  to  commerce, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  both  in  Conftantinople, 
while  fubjcdl  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the  ports  of  Sy- 
ria acquired  by  the  Chriftians,  the  long-eftablifhed 
trade  with  the  Eaft  continued  to  be  protected  and 
encouraged. 

But  though  commerce  may  have  been  only  a 
fecondary  objecft  with  the  martial  leaders  of  the 
crufades,  engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  the 
Turks  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  Soldans  of  Egypt 
on  the  other,  it  was  the  primary  obje<St  with  the  af^ 
fociates,  in  conjundlion  with  whom  they  carried   on 

*  Gul.  Tyr.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5,  Alb.  Aquenf,  Hift.  Hierof.  _ap.  Gcfta  Dei, 
vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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their  operations.     Numerous  as  the  armies   were 
which  alTumed  the  crofs,  and  enterprifing  as  the  fa- 
natical  zeal  was  with  which  they  were  animated, 
they  could  not  have  accompliihed  their  purpofe,  or 
even  have  reached  the  feat  of  their  warfare,  without 
fecuring  the  afliftance  of  the  Italian  Hates.     None  of 
the   other  European  powers  could   either  furnifh  a 
fufficient  number  of  tranfports  to  convey  the  armies 
of  the  crufaders  to  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  whence 
they  marched  to  Conftantinople,  the  place  of  gene- 
ral rendezvous;  or   were  able  to  fupply  them  with 
military  (lores  and   provifions  in  fuch  abundance  as 
to  enable  them  to  invade  a  diftant  country.     In  all 
the  fuccefllve  expeditions,  the  fleets  of  the  Genoefe, 
ofthePifans,  or  of  the  Venetians,  kept  on  the  coaft 
as  the   armies  advanced   by    land,    and  fupplying 
them,  from  time  to  time,  with  whatever  was  want- 
ing, engroflcd  all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  comi 
merce  which,  in  every   age,  has  been  extremely  lu- 
crative.    It  was  with  all   the  interefted  attention  of 
merchants,  that  the  Italians  afforded  their  aid.     On 
the  redmSion  of  any  place  in  which  they  found  it  for 
their  intereft  to  fettle,  they  obtained  from  the  cru- 
faders valuable  immunities  of  different  kinds  ;  free- 
dom of  trade  ;  an  abatement  of  the  ufual  duties  paid 
for  what  was  imported  and  exported,  or  a  total  ex- 
emption from  them  ;  the  property  of  entire  fuburbs 
in  fome  cities,   and  of  extenfive  flreets  in   others  ; 
and  a  privilege  granted   to  every  perfon  who  redd- 
ed within  their  precintfts,  or  who  traded  under  their 
protedion,  of  being  tried  by  their  own   laws,  and 

by 
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by  judges  of  their  own  appointment*.  In  confe- 
quence  of  fo  many  advantages,  we  can  trace,  dur- 
ing the  progrefs  of  the  crufades,  a  rapid  increafe  of 
wealth  and  power  in  all  the  commercial  dates  of 
Italy.  Every  port  open  to  trade  was  frequented  by 
their  merchants,  who,  having  now  engrofTed  entire- 
ly the  commerce  of  the  Eaft,  ftrove  with  fuch 
active  emulation  to  find  new  markets  for  the  com- 
modities which  it  furnifhed,  that  they  extended  a 
tafle  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  little  known. 

Two  events  happened,  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  Holy  War,  which,  by  acquiring  to  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoefe  the  pofleffion  of  feveral  provin- 
ces in  the  Greek  empire,  enabled  them  to  fupply 
Europe  more  abundantly  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  Eaft.  The  firft  was  the  conqueft  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
four,  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
fourth  crufade.  An  account  of  the  political  interefts 
and  intrigues  which  formed  this  alliance,  and  turned 
the  hallowed  arms  deftined  to  deliver  the  Holy  City 
from  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  againft  a  Chriftian 
monarch,  is  foreign  from  the  defign  of  this  Difqui- 
fition.  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
plundered  by  the  confederates.  An  earl  of  Flanders 
V/as  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The  dominions 
which  ftiil  remained  fubjed  to  the  fucceffors  of  Con- 
ffantine,  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which 

*  Kifl.  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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being  allotted  to  the  new  emperor,  for  fupporting 
the  dignity  and  expence  of  government,  an  equal 
partition  of  the  other  three  was  made  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crufade.  The  for- 
mer, who,  both  in  concerting  and  conducing  this 
enterprife,  kept  their  eye  fteadily  fixed  on  what 
might  be  moft  for  the  emolument  of  their  com- 
merce, Secured  the  territories  of  greateft  value  to  a 
trading  people.  They  obtained  fome  part  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  at  that  time  the  feat  of  flourilhing 
manufa<fi:ures,  particularly  of  filk.  They  became 
mafters  of  feveral  of  the  largefl  and  bed  cultivated 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  eftablifhed  a  chain  of 
fettlements,  partly  military  and  partly  commercial, 
extending  from  the  x\driatic  to  the  Bofphorus*. 
Many  Venetians  fettled  in  Conftantinople,  and 
without  obftrudtion  from  their  warlike  aflbciates,  lit- 
tle attentive  to  the  arts  of  induftry,  they  engrofled 
the  various  branches  of  trade  which  had  fo  long  en- 
riched that  capital.  Two  of  thefe  particularly  at- 
tra(Sted  their  attention  ;  tlie  filk  trade,  and  that  with 
India.  From  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  it  was  moflly  in 
Greece,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  that  Silk- 
worms, wi^ch  he  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  were 
reared.  The  product  of  their  labours  was  manu- 
faftured  into  fluffs  of  various  kinds  in  many  cities  of 
the  empire.  But  it  was  in  Conftantinople,  the  feat 
of  opulence  and  luxury,  that  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity of  fuch  high  price  was  greateft,  and  there, 

*  Danduli  Chronic,  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol-  xii.  p.  328.    Mar. 
Sanuto  Vite  de  Duehidi  Veaez.     Murat.  vol.  xxii.  p.  y^z. 
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of  confequence,  the  commerce  of  filk  natm-ally  cen- 
tered. In  alTorting  cargoes  for  the  feveral  ports  m 
which  they  traded,  the  Venetians  had  for  fome  time 
found  filk  to  be  an  effential  article,  as  it  continued 
to  grow  more  and  more  into  requeft  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  By  the  refidence  of  fo  many  of  their  citi- 
zens in  Conftantinople,  and  by  the  immunities  grant- 
ed to  them,  they  not  only  procured  filk  in  fuch  abtin- 
dance,  and  on  fuch  terms,  as  enabled  them  to  carry 
on  trade  more  extenfively,  and  with  greater  profit 
than  formerly,  but  they  became  fo  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  branch  of  the  filk  manufadure, 
as  induced  them  to  attempt  the  eftablifhment  of  it  in 
their  own  dominions.  The  meafures  taken  for  this 
purpofe  by  individuals,  as  well  as  the  regulations 
framed  by  the  flate,  were  concerted  with  fo  much 
prudence,  and  executed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
a  ftiort  time  the  filk  fabrics  of  Venice  vied  with 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  contributed  both  to 
enrich  the  republic,  and  to  enlarge  the  Iphere  of  its 
commerce.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Venetians  avail- 
ed themfelves  of  the  influence  which  they  had  acqui- 
red in  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  improve  their  In- 
dian trade.  The  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  be- 
fides  the  means  of  being  fupplied  with  the  produdi- 
ons  of  the  Eaft,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  with 
the  other  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  received  a 
confiderable  portion  of  them  by  a  channel  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  Some  of  the  moft  valuable  commodities 
of  India  and  China  were  conveyed  over  land,  by 
routes  which  I  have  defcribed,  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
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thence  by  a  fliort  navigation  to  Conftantinople.  To 
this  market,  the  bed  ftored  of  any  except  Alexan- 
dria, the  "Venetians  had  now  eafy  acccfs,  and  the 
goods  which  they  purchafed  there  made  an  addi- 
tion of  great  confequence  to  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  acquire  in  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Thus  while  the  Latin  empire  in  Conftantinople  fub- 
fifted,  the  Venetians  pofTelled  fuch  advantages  over 
all  their  rivals,  that  their  commerce  extended  great- 
ly, and  it  was  chiefly  from  them  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope received  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft. 

Th  e  other  event  which  I  had  in  view,  was  the 
fubverfion  of  the  dominion  of  the  Latins  in  Conftan- 
tinople, and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily on  the  throne.  This  was  effected  after  a  peri- 
od of  fifty-feven  years,  partly  by  a  tranfient  effort  of 
vigour,  with  which  indignation  at  a  foreign  yoke  ani- 
mated the  Greeks,  and  partly  by  the  powerful  afiift- 
ance  which  they  received  from  the  republic  of  Ge-, 
noa.  The  Genoefe  were  Co  fenfible  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  Venetians,  their  rivals  in  trade,  de- 
rived from  their  union  with  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Conftantinople,  that  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
thefe,  they  fur  mounted  the  moft  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices of  their  age,  and  combined  with  the  fchifmatic 
Greeks  to  dethrone  a  monarch  protected  by  the  Pa- 
pal power,  fetting  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  which  at  that  time  made  the  greateft  prin- 
ces tremble.  This  undertaking,  bold  and  impious 
as  it  was  then  deemed,  proved  fucceisfal.     Jn  re- 
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compence  for  their  fignal  fervices,  the  gratitude  or 
weaknefs  of  the  Greek  emperor,  among  other  do- 
nations, beftowed  upon  the  Genoefe  Pera,  the  chief 
fuburb  of  Conftantinople,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  together  with  fuch  exemption  from  the  ac- 
cuftomed  duties  on  goods  imported  and  exported, 
as  gave  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over  every  com- 
petitor in  trade.  With  the  vigilant  attention  of 
merchants,  the  Genoefe  availed  themfelves  of  this 
favourable  lltuation.  They  furrounded  their  new 
fettlement  in  Pera  with  fortifications.  They  ren- 
dered their  fad:ories  on  the  adjacent  coafts  places 
of  flrength*.  They  were  maftersofthe  harbour 
of  Conftantinople  more  than  the  Greeks  themfelves. 
The  whole  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  came  into  their 
hands  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  took  poffef- 
fion  of  part  of  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  the  mo- 
dern Crimea,  and  rendered  Caffa,  its  principal 
town,  the  chief  feat  of  their  trade  with  the  Eaft, 
and  the  port  in  which  all  its  produd;ions,  conveyed 
to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  different  routes  I  have  for- 
merly defcribed,  were  landedf. 

In  confequence  of  this  revolution,  Genoa  became 
the  greatefl:  commercial  power  in  Europe  ;  and  if 
the  enterprifing  indufrry  and  intrepid  courage  of  its 
citizens  had  been  under  the  direiSion  of  wife  domef^ 

*   Niceph-    Giegor.  lib.  xi.  c.  i.  §.  6.  lib,  xvii.  c.  I.  §.  %. 

f  Folieta  Hift.  Genuenf.  ap  Grsv.  Thef.  Antiq.  Ital.  i.  387.  De  Ma- 
rinis  dc  GeniiLaf.  Dignit.  ib-  i486.  Niceph.  Greg.  lib.  xiii.  c.  la.  Mu- 
rat.  Annal.  d'ltal.  lib.  vii.  c.  351.     See  NOTE  XLI. 
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tic  policy,  it  might  have  long  held  that  rank.  But 
never  was  there  a  contrafc  more  fbriking,  than  be- 
tween the  internal  Hdminiflration  of  the  two  riv^l  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  the  former,  go- 
vernment was  condii'flcd  with  a  fleady  fyftcmatic 
prudence  ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  ccnfiflent  in  nothing 
but  a  fondncfs  for  novelty,  and  a  propenuty  to 
change.  The  one  enjoyed  a  perpetual  calm,  the 
other  was  agitated  with  all  the  ftorms  and  viciffitudcs 
offa(5lion.  The  increafe  of  wealth,  which  ilowed 
into  Genoa  from  the  exertions  of  its  merchants,  did 
not  counterbalance  the  defects  in  its  political  ccnili- 
tution  ;  and  even  in  its  moil:  profpero'js  fiate  v/e 
may  difcern  the  appearance  of  fymptoms  which 
foreboded  a  diminution  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

As  long,  hovvever,  as  the  Genoefe  retained  the 
afcendant  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire, the  Venetians  felt  their  commercial  tranfacli- 
ons  with  it  to  be  carried  on  upon  fuch  unequal 
terms,  that  tiieir  m.erchants  vifited  Conflantinoplc 
feldom,  and  with  reluctance  ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  commodities  of  the  Ead;  in  fuch  quantities 
as  were  demanded  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe 
which  they  v/ere  accuftomed  to  fopply,  they  were 
obliged  to  refort  to  the  ancient  frnples  of  that  trade. 
Of  thefe  Alexandria  was  the  chief,  and  the  mofi: 
abundantly  fupplied,  as  the  conveyance  of  Indian 
goods  by  land  through  Afia,  to  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  often  rendered  impradlica- 
ble  by  the  incurfions  of  Turks,  Tartars,   and  other 
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hordes,  which  fucceffively  defolated  that  fertile 
country,  or  contended  for  the  dominion  of  it.  But 
under  the  miHtary  and  vigorous  government  of  the 
Soldans  of  the  Mameluks,  fecurity  and  order  w^ere 
fleadily  maintained  in  Egypt,  and  trade,  though 
loaded  v/ith  heavy  duties,  was  open  to  all.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  progrefs  of  the  Genoefe,  in  engroffing 
the  commerce  of  Confhantinople  and  the  Black  Sea*, 
the  Venetians  found  it  more  and  more  necefTary  to 
enlarge  their  tranfadlions  with  Alexandria. 

But  fuch  an  avowed  intercourfe  with  infidels  be- 
ing confidered  in  that  age,  as  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  Chriftians,  the  fenate  of  Venice,  in  order 
to  filence  its  own  fcruples,  or  thofe  of  its  fubjefts, 
had  recourfe  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Pope, 
who  was  fuppofed  to  be  pofTelfed  of  power  to  difpenfe 
with  the  rigorous  obfervation  of  the  moft  facred 
laws,  and  obtained  permiflion  from  him  to  fit  out 
annually  a  fpecified  number  of  fhips  for  the  ports  of 
Egypt  and  Syriaf .  Under  this  fanClion,  the  repub- 
lic concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Soldans 
of  Egypt,  on  equitable  terms  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  fenate  appointed  one  conful  to  refide  in 
Alexandria,  and  another  in  Damafcus,  in  a  public 
character,  and  to  exercife  a  mercantile  jurifditHiion, 
authoriied  by  the  Soldans.  Under  tlieir  protection, 
Venetian  merchants  and  artifans  fettled  in  each  of 
thefe  cities.  Ancient  prejudices  and  antipathies 
were  forgotten,  and  their  mutual  interefls  cllablifh- 

*  See  NOTE.  XLII.  f  See  NOTE  XLIII. 
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cd,  for  the  firH:  time,  a  fair  and  open  trade  between 
Chriftians  and  Mahomedans*. 

While  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  were  alter- 
nately making  thofe  extraordinary  efforts,  in  order 
to  engrofs  all  the  advantages  of  fupplying  Europe 
with  the  productions  of  the  Eaft,  the  republic  of 
Florence,  originally  a  commercial  democracy,  ap- 
plied with  fuch  perfevering  vigour  to  trade,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
inftitutions,  were  fo  favourable  to  its  progrefs,  that 
the  ftate  advanced  rapidly  in  power,  and  the  people 
in  opulence.  But  as  the  Florentines  did  not  pofTels 
any  commodious  fea-port,  their  aClive  exertions 
were  directed  chiefly  towards  the  improvement  of 
their  manufaftures,  and  domeftic  induftry.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Flo- 
rentine manufaftures,  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
thofe  of  filk  and  woollen  cloth,  appear  from  the  enu- 
meration of  a  well-informed  Hiftorjan,  to  have  been 
very  confiderablef.  The  connexion  which  they 
formed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  furnifhing 
them  with  the  produftions  of  their  own  induflry,  led 
them  to  engage  in  another  branch  of  trade,  that  of 
banking.  In  this  they  foon  became  fo  eminent, 
that  the  money-tranfaiSlions  of  almofl  every  kingdom 
in  Europe  paffed  through  their  hands,  and  in  many 
of  them  they  were  entrufted  with  the  collection  and 
adminiflration   of  the  public   revenues,      In  confe- 

*  Sandi  Storia  Civile  Venezlana,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  p.  248,  &c. 

t  Giov.  Villani  Hift.  Florent.  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
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qiience  of  the  activity  and  fuccefs  with  which  they 
condiicled  their  manufaiftures  and  money-tranfacti- 
ons,  the  former  always  attended  with  certain 
though  moderate  profit,  the  latter  lucrative  in  an 
hjgli  degree,  at  a  period  whea  neither  the  interell 
of  money,  nor  the  premium  on  bills  of  exchange, 
were  fettled  v/ith  accuracy,  Florence  became  one 
of  the  firO:  cities  of  Chriftendom,  and  many  of  its 
citizens  extremely  opulent.  Cofmo  di  Medici,  the 
head  of  a  family  which  rofe  from  obfcurity  by  its 
fuccefs  in  trade,  was  reckoned  the  mofl:  wealthy 
merchant  ever  known  in  Europe*  ;  and  in  ads  of 
public  munificence,  as  Vv'eli  as  of  private  generofity, 
in  the  patronage  of  learning,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  ufeful  and  elegant  arts,  no  monarch  of  the 
age  could  vie  with  him.  Whether  the  Medici,  in 
their  firfl  mercantile  tranfadions,  carried  on  any 
commerce  with  the  E-aO:,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
difcoverf.  It  is  more  probable,  I  fliould  think,  that 
their  trade  v/as  confined  to  the  fame  articles  with 
that  of  their  countrymen.  But  as  foon  as  the  com- 
monwealth, by  the  conqueft  of  Pifa, 
A.  C.  1405.  .      ,  ,  '■  ' 

had  acquu'ed  a  communication  with  the 

ocean,  Cofmo  di  Medici,  who  had  the  chief  diredli- 
on  of  its  affairs,  endeavoured  to  procure  for  his 
country  a  lliare  in  that  lucrative  commerce,  which 
had  raifed  Venice    and  Genoa  To   far   above  all    the' 

*  Fr.  Mich,  Brutus  Hift.  Flor.  p.  37,  63.  Chron.  Eugubinum  ap. 
Tvlurat.  Script.  Rer.  Ita!,  vol.  :::iv.  p.  1007.  Denina  Revol.  d'ltalie,  torn. 
vi.  p.  363,  &.C. 

t  See  NOT£  XLIV. 
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other  Italian  flatcs.    With  this  view  am-    ^ 

A.  C,  1425. 
balladors  were  lent  to  Alexandna,  in  or- 
der to  prevail  with  the  Soldan  to  open  that,  and  the 
otiier  ports  of  his  dominions,  to  the  fubjeds  of  the 
republic,  and  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  all 
the  commeixial  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Venetians.  The  negociation  terminated  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Florentines  feem  to  have  ob- 
tained fome  fhare  in  the  Indian  trade*  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter this  period,  we  find  fpices  enumerated  among 
the  commodities  imported  by  the  Florentines  into 
Englandf. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  Difquifition,  concerning  the 
nature  and  courfe  of  trade  with  the  Eaft,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  grope  my  way,  and  often  under 
the  guidance  of  feeble  lights.  But  as  we  are 
now  approaching  to  the  period  when  the  modern 
ideas,  with  refpecl  to  the  importance  of  commerce, 
began  to  unfold,  and  attention  to  its  progrefs  and 
effects  became  a  more  confiderable  objed:  of  policy, 
we  may  hope  to  carry  on  what  refearches  yet  re- 
main to  be  made,  with  greater  certainty  and  preci- 
fion.  To  this  grov/ing  attention  we  are  indebted 
for  the  account  which  Marino  Sanudo,  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  gives  of  the  Indiari  trade,  as  carried  on 
by  his  countrymen,  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  fupplied,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  with  the  produdions  of  the  Eaft  in  two 
different  ways.     Thofe  of  fmall   bulk  and  high  va- 

*  Sec  NOTE  XLV.  f  Hakluyt,  vol.  i,  p.  193. 
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lue,  fuch  as  cloveSj  nutmegs,  mace,  gems,  pearls, 
&c.  were  conveyed  from  the  Perfian  Gulf  up  the 
Tigris  to  BalTora,  and  thence  to  Bagdat,  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  fome  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper, 
gino-er,  cinnamon,  Scq.  together  with  fome  por- 
tion of  the  more  valuable  articles,  were  conveyed 
by  the  ancient  route  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence 
acrofs  the  defart,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria. 
The  goods  received  by  the  former  route  were,  as 
Sanudo  obferves,  of  fuperior  quality,  but  from  the 
tedioufnefs  and  expence  of  a  diftant  land-carriage, 
the  fupply  was  often  fcanty,  nor  can  he  conceal 
(though  contrary  to  a  favourite  projedl  which  he 
had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  treatife  to  which  I 
refer)  that,  from  the  ftate  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  caravans  pafTed,  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  frequently  precarious,  and  attended  with 
danger*. 

It  was  in  Alexandria  only,  that  the  Venetians 
found  always  a  certain  and  full  fupply  of  Indian 
goods  ;  and  as  thefe  were  conveyed  thither  chiefly 
by  water-carriage,  they  might  have  purchafed  them 
at  a  moderate  price,  if  the  Soldans  had  not  impofed 
upon  them  duties  which  amounted  to  a  third  part  of 
their  full  value.  Under  this  and  every  other  difad- 
vantage,  however,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure 
them,  as  from  many  concurring  circumftances,  par- 
ticularly a  more  extenfive  intercourfe    eftablifhed 

*  Mar.  Sanuti  SecreU  Fideliura  Crucis,  p.  23,  &c.  ap.  Bongarfium. 
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among  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  the  demand 
for  tliem  continued  to  increafc  greatly  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  By  the  irruptions  of  tlie  vari- 
ous hoftile  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  took  pofTeflion 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  that  powerful  bond 
by  which  the  Romans  had  united  together  all  the 
people  of  their  V aft  empire  was  entirely  diflblved, 
and  fuch  difcouragement  was  given  to  the  commu- 
nication of  one  nation  with  another,  as  would  ap- 
pear altogether  incredible,  if  the  evidence  of  it  reft- 
ed  only  upon  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians,  and  were 
not  confirmed  by  what  is  ftill  more  authentic,  the 
exprefs  enactment  of  laws.  Several  ftatutes  of  this 
kind,  which  difgrace  the  jurifprudence  of  alnioft 
every  European  narion,  I  have  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained in  another  work*.  But  when  the  wants 
and  defires  of  men  multiplied,  and  they  found  that 
other  countries  could  furnifh  the  means  of  fupplying 
and  gratifying  them,  the  hoftile  fentiments  which, 
kept  nations  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  abated, 
and  mutual  correfpondence  gradually  took  place. 
From  the  time  of  the  crufades,  which  firft  brought 
people  hardly  knov/n  to  one  another,  to  afTociate 
and  to  a«It  in  concert  during  two  centuries,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  one  common  end,  feveral  circumftances  had 
co-operated  towards  accelerating  this  general  inter- 
courfe.  The  people  around  the  Baltic,  hitherto 
dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  reft  of  Europe  as  pi- 
rates and  invaders,  afTumed  more  pacific  manners, 
and  began  now  to  vifit  their  neighbours  as  mer- 

*  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol,  i.  p  92,  391,  &c, 
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chants.  Occurrences  foreign  from  the  fubjeiH:  of  the 
prefent  inquiry,  united  them  together  in  the  powerful 
commercial  confederacy  fo  famous  in  the  middle  ages, 
under  the  name  of  theHanfeatic  League,  and  led  them 
to  edablifti  the  ftaple  of  their  trade  v/ith  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  Bruges.  Thither  the  merchants 
of  Italy,  particularly  thofe  of  Venice,  reforted  ; 
and  in  return  for  the  productions  of  the  Eaft,  and 
the  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  they  re- 
ceived not  only  the  naval  ftores  and  other  commo- 
dities of  the  North,  but  a  confiderable  fupply  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  the  mofl:  valuable  and  produdive  of  any 
known  at  that  time  in  Europe*.  Bruges  continued 
to  be  the  great  mart  or  ftore-houfe  of  European 
trade  during  the  period  to  which  my  inquiries  ex- 
tend. A  regular  communication,  formerly  un- 
known, was  kept  up  there  among  all  the  kingdoms 
into  which  our  continent  is  divided,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  account  for  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Italian 
ftates  in  wealth  and  power,  by  obferving  how  much 
their  trade,  the  fource  from  which  both  are  derived, 
mufi:  have  augmented  upon  the  vaft  increafe  in  the 
confnmption  of  Afiatic  goods,  when  all  the  exten- 
five  countries  towards  the  north-eaft  of  Europe  were 
opened  for  their  reception. 

During  this  profperous  and  improving  flate  of 
Indian  commerce,  Venice  received  from  one  of  its 
citizens,     fuch    new     information   concerning    the 

*  ZImmernann'*  Polit.  Survey  of  Europe,  p.  I03. 
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countries  which  produced  the  precious  commodities 
that  formed  the  mofl  valuable  article  of  its  trade,  as 
gave  an  idea  of  their  opulence,  their  population,  and 
their  extent,  which  rofe  far  above  all  the  former 
conceptions  of  Europeans.  From  the  time  that  the 
Mahomedans  became  mafters  of  Egypt,  as  no  chri- 
ftian  was  permitted  to  pafs  through  their  dominions 
to  the  Eaft*,  The  direct  intercourfe  of  Europeans 
with  India  ceafed  entirely.  The  account  of  India  by 
Cofmas  Indico-pleuftes  in  the  the  fixth  century,  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  laft  which  the  nations  of  the 
Weft  received  from  any  perfon  who  had  vifited  that 
country.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  (pirit  of  commerce,  now  become  more 
enterprizing,  and  more  eager  to  diicover  new 
routes  which  led  to  wealth,  induced '  Marco  Polo, 
a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family,  after  trading  for  fome 
time  in  many  of  the  opulent  cities  of  the  lefTer  Afia, 
to  penetrate  into  the  moft  eaftern  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  on 
the  frontier  of  China.  During  the  courfe  of  twen- 
ty-fix years,  partly  employed  in  mercantile  tranf- 
adlions,  and  partly  in  condu(^ing  negociations  Vv^ith 
which  the  Great  Khan  entrufted  him,  he  explored 
many  regions  of  the  Eaft  which  no  European  had 
ever  vifited. 

He    defcribes  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the 
name  by  which  China  is  ftill  known  in  many  parts  of 

*  Sanuto,  p.  23. 
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the  Eaft*,  and  travelled  through  it  from  Chambalu, 
or  Peking,  on  its  northern  frontier,  to  fome  of  its 
moft   fouthern  provinces.     He  vifited  different  parts 
of  Indoftan,  and  is  the  firft  who  mentions  Bengal 
and  Guzzerat,  by  their  prefent  names,  as  great  and 
opulent  kingdoms.     Befides  what   he  difcovered  in 
his  journies  by  land,  he  made  more  than  one  voyage 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  acquired  fome   information 
concerning  an  ifland  which  he  calls  Zipangri  or  Ci- 
pango,  probably  Japan.     He  vifited  in  perfon  Java, 
and  feveral   Iflands   contiguous  to   it,  the   ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  coafl:  of  Malabar  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  to   all  which  he  gives  the  names  that  they 
now  bear.     This  was  the  mofl:  extenfive  furvey  hi- 
therto made  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  moft  complete  de- 
fcription  of  it  ever  given  by  any  European  ;  and  in 
an  age  which  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  thofe  re- 
gions but  what  was  derived  from  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  not  only  the  Venetians,  but  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  were  aftoniflied  at  the  difcovery  of  im- 
nienfe  countries  opened  to  their  view  beyond  what 
had  hitherto  been  reputed  the  utmoft  boundry  of  the 
earth  in  that  quarterf. 

But  while  men  of  leafure  and  fpeculation  occupi- 
ed themfelves  with  examining  the  difcoveries  of 
Morco  Polo,  which  gave  rife  to  conjectures  and 
theories,  produftive  of  moft  important  confequen- 
ces  ;  an  event  happened,   that  drew  the  attention  of 

•  Herbelot    Bib.  Orient,  artic.    Khathai.     Stewart,  Account  of  Thibet, 
Phil.  Tranf.  Ixvii.  474.     Voyage  of  A.  Jenkinfon,  Hakluyt.  i.  2Zi' 
t  See  NOTE  XL VI. 
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all  Europe,  and  had  a  mofl:  confpicuous  efFe*^:  upon 
the  courfe  of  that  trade,  the  progrefs  of  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  trace. 

The  event  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  final  conqueft 
of  the  Greek  empire  by  Mahomet  II. 
and  the  eftablidnng  the  feat  of  the 
Turkirti  government  at  Conftantinople.  The  im- 
mediate effedl  of  this  great  revolution  was,  that  the 
Gcnoefe  reiiding  in  Pera,  involved  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, were  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  that  fet- 
tlement,  but  all  thofe  which  they  had  made  on  the 
adjacent  fea-coaft,  after  they  had  been  in  their  pof- 

feflion  near  two  centuries.     Not  long  af- 

*^  A.  D.  1474. 

ter,  the  viiHiorious  arms  of  the  Sultan  ex- 
pelled them  from  Caffa,  and  every  other  place  which 
they  held  in  the  Crimea*.  Conftantinople  was  no 
longer  a  mart  open  to  the  nations  of  the  "Weft  for  In- 
dian commodities,  and  no  fupply  of  them  could  now 
be  obtained  but  in  Egypt  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Soldans  of  the  Mameluks.  The  Vene- 
tians, in  confequence  of  the  protecHiion  and  privi- 
leges which  they  had  fecured  by  their  commercial 
treaty  with  thofe  powerful  princes,  carried  on  trade 
in  every  part  of  their  dominions  with  fuch  advan- 
tage, as  gave  them  a  fuperiority  over  every  compe- 
titor. Genoa,  which  had  long  been  their  moft 
formidable  rival,  humbled  by  the  lofs  of  its  pofTef- 
lions  in  the  Eaft,  and  weakened  by  domeftic  diflen- 
lions,  declined  fo  faft,  that  it  was  obliged  to  court 

^  Folieta  Hlft.  Genu<  609,  63,6,    Murat,  Annali  d'ltal.  is.  451. 
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foreign  proteclion,  and  fubmittcd  alternately  to  th^ 
dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan  and  the  K'ngs  of 
France.  In  confequence  of  this  diminution  of  their 
political  power,  the  commercial  exertions  of  the 
Genoefe  became  lefs  vigorous.  A  feeble  attempt 
which  they  made  to  recover  that  fliare  of  the  Indian 
trade  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  by  offering 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Soldans  of  Egypt  up^ 
on  terms  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Venetians,  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  fupplied 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  v/ith  the  produtftions  of 
the  Eaft,  and  carried  on  trade  to  an  extent  far  be-, 
yond  what  had  been  known  in  thofe  times. 

Th  e  ftate  of  the  other  European  nations  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  commercial  progrefs  of 
the  Venetians.  England,  defolated  by  the  civil 
wars  which  the  unhappy  conteft  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter  excited,  had  hardly  begun  to 
turn  its  attention  towards  thofe  objedts  and  purfuits 
to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  prefent  opulence  and 
power.  In  France,  the  fatal  effecTis  of  the  Englifh 
arms  and  conquefls  were  ftill  felt,  and  the  king  had 
neither  acquired  power,  nor  the  people  inclination, 
to  diredl:  the  national  genius  and  activity  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  union  of  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Spain  was  not  yet  completed  ;  fome  of  its  mofl  fer- 
tile provinces  were  ftill  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors,  with  whom  the  Spanifh  monarchs  waged  per- 
petual war  5  and,  except  by  the  Catalans,  little  at- 
tention 
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tention  was  paid  td  foreign  trade.  Portugal, 
though  it  had  already  entered  upon  that  career  of 
difcovery  which  terminated  with  mod  fplendid  fuc- 
cefs,  had  not  yet  made  fuchprogrefs  in  it  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  high  rank  among  the  commercial  ftates 
of  Europe.  Thus  the  Venetians,  almoft  without  a 
rival  or  competitor,  except  from  fome  of  the  inferi- 
or Itahan  (tates,  were  left  at  liberty  to  concert  and 
to  execute  their  mercantile  plans  ;  and  the  trade 
with  the  cities  of  the  Hanfeatic  League,  which  uni- 
ted the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  which  hi- 
therto had  been  common  to  all  the  Italians,  was  now 
engrofled,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  them  alone. 

While  the  increafmg  demand  for  the  produc- 
tions of  Alia  induced  all  the  people  of  Europe  to 
court  intercourle  with  the  Venetians  fo  eagerly,  as 
to  allure  them,  by  various  immunities,  to  frequent 
their  fea-ports,  we  may  obferve  a  peculiarity  in  their 
mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Eaft,  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  what  has  taken  place  in  other 
countries  in  any  period  of  hiftory.  In  the  ancient 
world,  the  Tyrians,  the  Greeks  who  were  maflers 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Romans,  failed  to  India  in  queft 
of  thofe  commodities  with  which  they  fupplied  the 
people  of  the  Weft.  In  modern  times,  the  fame 
has  been  the  pradice  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch, 
the  Englifti,  and,  after  their  example,  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  In  both  periods  loud  complaints 
have  been  made,  that  in  carrying  on  this  trade  every 
ftate  muft  be  drained  of  the  precious  metals  which, 

in 
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in  the  courfe  of  it,  flow  incelTantly  from  the  Weft 
to  the  Eaft,  never  to  return.  From  whatever  lofs 
might  have  been  occafioned  by  this  gradual  but  una- 
voidable diminution  of  their  gold  and  filver  (whe- 
ther a  real  or  only  an  imaginary  lofs,  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  in  this  place,  to  inquire  or  deter- 
mine,) the  Venetians  were,  in  a  great  meafure, 
exempted.  They  had  no  direct  intercourfe  with 
India.  They  found  in  Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  ware- 
houfes  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft, 
imported  by  the  Mahomedans  ;  and  from  the  beft 
accounts  we  have,  with  re{pe(5l  to  the  nature  of 
their  trade,  they  pnrchafed  more  frequently  by  bar- 
ter, than  with  ready  money.  Egypt,  the  chief 
mart  for  Indian  goods,  though  a  moft  fertile  coun- 
try, is  defiitute  of  many  things  requifite  in  an  im- 
proved ftate  of  fociety,  either  for  accommodation 
or  for  ornament.  Too  limited  in  extent,  and  too 
highly  cultivated  to  afford  fpace  for  forefts  ;  too  le- 
vel to  have  mines  of  the  ufeful  metals  ;  it  muft  be 
fapplied  with  timber  for  building,  with  iron,  lead, 
tin,  and  brafs,  by  importation  from  other  countries. 
The  Egyptians,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Mameluks,  feem  not  therafelves  to  have  traded  in 
the  ports  of  any  Chriftian  ftate,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally from  the  Venetians  that  they  received  all  the 
articles  which  I  have  enumerated.  Befides  thefe, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian  artifts  furnifhed  a  va- 
riety of  manufadures  of  woollen  cloths,  filk  ftuffs 
of  various  fabric,  camblets,  mirrors,  arms,  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  filver,  glafs,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles, 
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tides,  for  all  which  they  found  a  ready  market  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  In  return  they  received  from  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria,  fpices  of  every  kind, 
drugs,  gems,  pearls,  ivory,  cotton  and  filk,  un- 
wrought  as  well  as  manufaiftured,  in  many  different 
forms,  and  other  produc'lions  of  the  Eail,  together 
with  feveral  valuable  articles  of  Egyptian  growth  or 
fabric.  In  Aleppo,  Baruth,  and  other  cities,  be- 
fides,  the  proper  commodities  of  India  brought 
thither  by  land,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the 
carpets  of  Perfia,  the  rich  wrought  filks  of  Da- 
mafcus,  ftill  known  by  a  name  taken  from  that  city, 
and  various  produdlions  of  art  and  nature  peculiar  to 
Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Arabia.  If,  at  any  time, 
their  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  Eaft  went 
beyond  what  they  could  procure  in  exchange  for 
their  own  mannfaftures,  that  trade  with  the  cities 
of  the  Hanfeatic  League,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
furnifhed  them  from  the  mines  of  Germany,  with  a 
regular  fupply  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they  could 
carry,  with  advantage,  to  the  markets  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

From  a  propenfity,  remarkable  in  all  commercial 
ftates,  to  fubjedl  the  operations  of  trade  to  political 
regulation  and  reftraint,  the  authority  of  the  Vene- 
tian govern  nuent  feems  to  have  been  interpofed, 
both  in  directing  the  importation  of  Afiatic  goods, 
and  in  the  mode  of  circulating  them  among  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe.  To  every  confiderable  fla- 
ple  in  the  Mediterranean  a  certain  number  of  large 

veffels, 
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veilels,  known  by  the  name  of  Caleons  or  Caracksy 
was  fitted  out  on  the  public  account,  and  returned 
loaded  with  the  richefl  merchandife*,  the  profit 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  which  muft  have  been  no 
flendcr  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  republic. 
Citizens,  however,  of  every  clafs,  particularly  per^ 
fons  of  noble  families,  were  encouraged  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  and  whoever  employed  a  vefTel  of 
a  certain  burden  for  this  purpofe,  received  a  confi- 
derable  bounty  from  the  fliatef .  It  was  in  the  fame 
manner,  partly  in  fliips  belonging  to  the  public,  and 
partly  of  thofe  of  private  traders,  that  the  Vene- 
tians circulated  through  Europe  the  goods  imported 
from  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  their  own 
dominions  and  manufactures. 

Th  ere  are  two  different  ways  by  which  we  may 
come  at  fome  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  thofe 
branches  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. 
The  one,  by  attending  to  the  great  variety  and  high 
value  of  the  commodities  which  they  imported  into 
Bruges,  the  ftore-houfe  from  which  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  fupplied .  A  full  enumeration 
of  thefe  is  given  by  a  well  informed  author,  in 
in  which  is  contained  almofl  every  article  deemed, 
in  that  age,  effential  to  accommodation  or  to  ele- 
gance!. The  other,  by  confidering  the  efFedts  of 
the  Venetian  trade  upon  the  cities  admitted  to  a  par- 

*  SabcUicus,  Hift.  Rcr.  Venet.  Dec  iv  lib.  Hi.  p.  868.  Denina  Rcvol. 
d'  Italic,  torn,  vi.  340. 

f  SandiStor.  Ciu.  Venez.  lib.  viii.  891. 

\  Lud.  Guicciardini  Defcript.  de  Paefi  Bafli,  p.  173. 
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ticipation  of  its  advantages.  Never  did  wealth  ap- 
pear more  conrpicuoufly  in  the  train  of  commerce. 
The  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  difplayed  in 
their  drels,  their  buildings,  and  mode  of  living, 
fuch  magnificence  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride  and 
excite  the  envy  of  royalty*.  Antwerp,  when  the 
ftaple  was  removed  thither,  Toon  rivalled  Bruges  in 
opulence  and  fplendour.  In  fome  cities  of  Germa- 
ny, particularly  in  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for  In- 
dian commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  that  exten- 
live  country,  we  meet  vv-ith  early  examples  of  fuch 
large  fortunes  accumulated  by  mercantile  induflry, 
as  raifed  the  proprietors  of  them  to  high  rank  and 
confideration  in  the  empire. 

From  obferving  this  remarkable  increafe  of  opu- 
lence in  all  the  places  where  the  Venetians  had  an 
eflablifhed  trade,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
profit  accruing  to  themfelves  from  the  different 
branches  of  it,  efpecially  that  with  the  Eaft,  muft 
have  been  ftill  more  confiderable.  It  is  impofTible, 
however,  without  information  much  more  minute 
than  that  to  which  we  have  accefs,  to  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  this  with  accuracy ;  but  various  circumftances 
may  be  produced  to  eftablifli,  in  general,  the  juflnefs 
of  this  conclufion.  From  the  firft  revival  of  a  com- 
mercial fpirit  in  Europe,  the  Venetians  pofTefTed  a 
large  fliare  of  the  trade  with  the  Eaft.  It  continued 
gradually  to  increafe,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it. 

*  See  NOTE  XLVIT. 
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This  was  produftive  of  confequences  attending  all 
monopolies.  Wherever  there  is  no  competition, 
and  the  merchant  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the 
market,  and  to  fix  the  price  of  the  commodities 
which  he  vends,  his  gains  will  be  exorbitant.  Some 
idea  of  their  magnitude,  during  feveral  centuries, 
may  be  formed,  by  attending  to  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
mium or  intereft  then  payed  for  the  ufe  of  money. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  exadl  ftandard  by 
which  to  meafure  the  profit  arifing  from  the  capital 
ftock  employed  in  commerce  ;  for,  according  as  the 
intereft  of  money  is  high  or  low,  the  gain  acquired 
by  the  ufe  of  it  mufl  vary,  and  become  excefive  or 
moderate.  From  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth,  the  period 
during  which  the  Italians  made  their  chief  commer- 
cial exertions,  the  rate  of  intereft  was  extremely 
high.  It  was  ufually  twenty  per  cent,  fometimes 
above  that ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred,  it  had  not  funk  below  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  in  any  part  of  Europe*.  If  the  profits 
of  a  trade  fo  extenlive  as  that  of  the  Venetians  cor- 
refponded  to  this  high  value  of  money,  it  could  not 
fail  of  proving  a  fource  of  great  wealth,  both  public 
and  privatef.  The  condition  of  Venice,  according- 
ly, during  the  period  under  review,  is  defcribed  by 
writers  of  that  age,  in  terms  which  are  not  applica- 
ble to  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
revenues  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amaf- 
fed  by  individuals,    exceeded  whatever  was   elfe- 

*  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol-  i.  p.  401,  &:c. 
t  See  NOTE  XLVIII. 
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where  known.  In  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes, 
in  richneis  of  furniture,  in  profufion  of  plate,  and 
in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards  ele- 
gance or  parade  in  their  mode  of  hving,  the  nobles 
of  Venice  furpafled  the  ftate  of  the  greateft  monarch 
beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  diiplay  the  efFed: 
of  an  oftentatious  and  inconfiderate  diffipation,  it 
was  the  natural  confequence  of  fuccefsful  induftry, 
which,  having  accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  en- 
titled to  enjoy  it  in  l[5leiidour*. 

Never  did  the  Venetians  believe  the  power  of 
their  country  to  be  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  or  rely 
with  greater  confidence  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
creafe  of  its  opulence,  than  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  two  events  (which  they 
could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent)  happened,  that 
proved  fatal  to  both.  The  one  was  the  difcovery  of 
America.  The  other  was  the  opening  a  direct 
com^fe  of  navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Of  all  occurrences  in  the  hiflory  of 
the  human  race,  thefe  are  undoubtedly  among  t]ie 
mofl:  interefting  ;  and  as  they  occafioned  a  remarka- 
ble change  of  intercourfe  among  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  finally  eftablifhed  thofe  com- 
mercial ideas  and  arrangements  which  conflitute  the 
chief  diflindion  between  the  manners  and  policy  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  an  account  of  them  is  in- 
timately conneded  with  the  fubjecTI:  of  this  difquili- 
tion,  and  will  bring  it  to  that  period  which  I  have 

*  See  NOTE  XLIX. 
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fixed  upon  for  its  boundary.  But  as  I  have  related 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thefe  difcoveries  at  great 
length  in  another  work-,  a  rapid  view  of  them  is 
ail  that  is  requifite  in  this  place. 

Th  e  admiration  or  envy  with  which  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  beheld  the  power  and  wealtli  of 
Venice,  led  them  naturally  to  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  this  pre-eminence  ;  and  among  thefe,  its 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  Eafl  appeared  to  be  by 
far  the  moft  confiderable.  Mortified  with  being 
excluded  from  a  fource  of  opulence,  which  to  the 
Venetians  had  proved  fo  abundant,  different  coun- 
tries had  attempted  to  acquire  a  fhare  of  the  Indian 
trade.  Some  of  tlie  Italian  ftates  (as  I  have  former- 
ly hinted)  endeavoured  to  obtain  admiflion  into  the 
ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  upon  the  fame  terms  with 
the  Venetians  ;  but  either  by  the  fuperior  intereft 
cf  the  Venetians  in  the  court  of  the  Soldans,  tlieir. 
negociations  for  that  purpofe  were  rendered  unfuc- 
cefsful  ;  or  from  the  manyfold  advantages  which 
merchants,  long  in  poffeffion  of  any  branch  of  trade, 
have  in  a  competition  with  new  adventurers,  all 
their  exertions  did  not  produce  cffeds  ofanycon- 
fequencef.  In  other  countries,  various  fchemes 
were  formed  with  the  fame  view.  As  early  as  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  the  in- 
ventive and  enterprifing  genius  of  Columbus  con- 
ceived tlie  idea  of  opening  a  fiiorter  and  more  cer- 
tain communication  with  India,  by  holding  a  dire£l 

»  Hifl.  of  America,  Books  I.  and  IL        f  See  NOTE  L. 
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wefterly  courfe  towards  thofe  regions,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  extend- 
ed eallward  far  beyond  the  utmoft  limits  of  Afia 
known  to  the  Gl-eeks  or  Romans.  This  fcheme, 
fupported  by  arguments  deduced  from  a  fcientific 
acquaintance  with  cofmography,  from  his  own 
pra<5lical  knowledge  of  navigation,  from  the  reports 
of  fldlful  pilots,  and  from  the  theories  and  conjec- 
tures of  the  ancients,  he  propofed  firfl  to  the  Geno- 
eie  his  countrymen,  and  next  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, into  whofe  fervice  he  had  entered.  It  was  re- 
je<fted  by  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter with  circumftances  mod  humiliating  to  a  gene- 
rous mind.  By  perfevcrance,  however,  and  ad- 
drefs,  he  at  length  induced  the  mofl  wary  and  leafl 
adventurous  court  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan  ;  and  Spain,  as  the  reward  of  this 
deviation  from  its  ufual  cautious  maxims,  had  the 
glory  of  difcovering  a  new  world,  hardly  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Aftonifhing  as  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus  was,  it  did 
not  fully  accomplifli  his  own  wifhes,  or  conduct  him 
to  thofe  regions  of  the  Eaft,  the  expedation  of 
reaching  which  was  the  original  objeft  of  bis  voyage. 
The  effe«n:s,  however,  of  his  difcoverics  were 
great  and  extenfive.  By  giving  Spain  the  pofleffion 
of  immenfe  territories,  abounding  in  rich  mines,  and 
many  valuable  produdlions  of  nature,  feveral  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  peculiar  to  India, 
wealth  began  to  flow  fo  copioufly  into  that  kingdom, 
and   thence  was  fo  diffufed  over  Europe,  as  gradu- 

ally 
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ally  awakened  a  general  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  cal- 
led forth  exertions,  which  alone  muft  have  foon 
turned  the  courfe  of  commerce  into  new  channels. 

But  this  was  accompliflied  more  fpeedily,  as  well 
as  more  completely,  by  the  other  great  event  which 
I  mentioned,  the  difcovery  of  a  new  route  of  navi- 
gation to  the  Eafl  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
When  the  Portuguefe,  to  whom  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  opening  this  communication  between  the 
mofl  remote  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  undertook 
their  firfl:  voyage  of  difcovery,  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  nothing  further  in  view  than  to  explore 
thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  which  lay  nearefh 
to  their  own  country.  But  a  fpirit  of  enterprife, 
when  roufed  and  put  in  motion,  is  always  progref- 
five  ;  and  that  of  the  Portuguefe,  though  flow  and 
timid  in  its  firfl:  operations,  gradually  acquired  vi- 
gour, and  prompted  them  to  advance  along  the 
weftern  fliore  of  the  African  continent,  far  beyond 
the  utmoft  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  that 
direftion.  Encouraged  by  fucccfs,  it  become  more 
adventurous,  defpifed  dangers  which  formerly  ap- 
palled it,  and  furmounted  difficulties  which  it  once 
deemed  infuperable.  When  the  Portuguefe  found 
in  the  torrid  zone,  which  the  ancients  had  pronoun- 
ced to  be  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries,  occupied 
by  numerous  nations  ;  and  perceived  that  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  inftead  of  extending  in  breadth  to- 
wards the  Weft,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ptole- 
my, appeared  to  contract  itfelf,  and  to  bend  Eall- 
wards,    more  extenfive  profpeds   opened  to  their 
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view,  and  infpired  them  with  hopes  of  reaching  In- 
dia, by  continuing  to  hold  the  fame  courle  which 
they  fo  long  purfued. 

After  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  accom- 
plifh  what  they  had  in  view,  a  fmall  fquadron  failed 
from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vafco  de 
Gama,  an  officer  of  rank,  whofe  abilities  and  cou- 
rage fitted  him  to  condu<fl  the  moft  difficult  and 
arduous  enterprifes.  From  unacquaintance,  how- 
ever, with  the  proper  fcafon  and  route  of  navigation 
in  that  vaft  ocean  through  v/hich  he  was  to  fleer  hig 
courfe,  his  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous.  At 
length  he  doubled  that  promontory,  which,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  had  been  the  objet^  of  terror  and  of 
hope  to  his  countrymen.  From  that,  after  a  pros- 
perous navigation  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Melinda,  and  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  difcovering  there,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  he  touched,  a  people  of  a  race  very 
different  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern 
fliore  of  that  continent,  v/hich  alone  the  Portuguefe 
had  hitherto  vifited,  Thefe  he  found  to  be  advan- 
ced in  civilization,  and  acquaintance  with  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  life,  that  they  carried  on  an  aftive 
commerce,  not  only  with  the  nations  on  their  own 
coaft,  but  with  remote  countries  of  Afia.  ConducT:ed 
by  their  pilots,  who  held  a  courfe  (with  which  ex- 
perience had  rendered  them  v/ell  acquainted)  he 
failed  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of 
May,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 

ten 
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ten  months  and  two  days  after  his  departure  from 
the  port  of  Lifbon. 

The  Samorin,  or  Monarch  of  the  country,  allo- 
niflied  at  this  unexpeded  vifit  of  an  unknown  people, 
whofe  afpe*^:,  and  arms,  and  manners,  bore  no  re- 
femblance  to  any  of  tlie  nations  accuftomed  to  fre- 
quent his  harbours,  and  who  arrived  in  his  domini- 
ons by  a  route  hitherto  deemed  impra61icable,  re- 
ceived them,  at  iirft,  with  that  fond  admiration 
which  is  often  excited  by  novelty.  But  in  a  fhort 
time,  as  if  he  had  been  infpired  with  forefight  of  all 
the  calamities  now  approaching  India  by  this  fatal 
communication  opened  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, he  formed  various  fchemes  to  cut  off  Gama 
and  his  followers.  But  from  every  danger  to  which 
he  was  expofed,  either  by  the  open  attacks  or  fecret 
machination  of  the  Indians,  the  Portuguefe  Admiral 
extricated  himfelf  with  fingular  prudence  and  intre- 
pidity, and  at  laft  failed  from  Calecut  with  his  fhips 
loaded,  not  only  with  the  commodities  peculiar  to 
that  coaft,  but  with  many  of  the  rich  produdtions  of 
the  Eaftern  parts  of  India. 

On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  he  was  received  with  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  due  to  a  man,  who,  by  his 
fuperior  abilities  and  refolution,  had  conducted  to 
fuch  an  happy  ifTue  an  undertaking  of  the  greatefl 
importance,  which  had  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  excited  the  hopes  of  his  fellow- 
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fubjedls*.  Nor  did  this  event  intereil  the  Portu- 
guefe  alone.  No  nation  in  Europe  beheld  it  with 
unconcern.  For  although  the  dilcovery  of  a  new 
world,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  diiplay  of  genius  in 
the  perfon  who  firft  conceived  an  idea  of  that  under- 
taking which  led  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
whether  we  contemplate  its  influence  upon  fcience 
by  giving  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  or  whether  we  confider  its  eifeds 
upon  the  commercial  intcrcourfe  of  mankind,  be  an 
event  far  more  fplendid  than  the  voyage  of  Gama, 
yet  the  latter  fecms  originally  to  have  excited  more 
general  attention.  The  former,  indeed,  filled  the 
minds  of  men  with  aftonifimient ;  it  was  fome  time, 
however,  before  they  attained  fuch  a  fufRcient  know- 
ledge of  that  portion  of  the  earth  now  laid  open  to 
their  view,  as  to  form  any  jufh  idea,  or  even  proba- 
ble conjecture,  with  relpetSl  to  what  might  be  the 
confequences  of  communication  with  it.  But  the 
immenfe  value  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  had  enriched  every  nation 
by  which  it  was  carried  on,  v/as  a  fubjeft  familiar 
to  the  thoughts  of  all  intelligent  men,  and  tliey  at 
once  perceived  that  the  difcovery  of  this  new  route 
of  navigation  to  the  Eaft,  mufl  occafion  great  revo- 
lutions, not  only  in  the  courre  of  commerce,  but  in 
the  political  ftate  of  Europe. 

What  thefe  revolutions  were  mofl:  likely  to  be, 
?nd  how  they  would  operate,  were  points  examined 

*  Afia  de  Joao  de  Barros,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  11.    CaJlagnsJa,  Hill,  de  I'ln- 
ic  trad,  en  Francois,  liv,  i,  c.  2 — aS. 
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with  particular  attention  in  the  cities  of  Lifbon  and 
of  Venice,  but  with  feelings  very  different.  The 
Portuguefe,  founding  upon  the  rights  to  which,  in 
that  age,  priority  of  difcovery,  confirmed  by  a  papal 
grant,  were  fuppoled  to  confer,  deeming  themfelves 
intitled  to  an  exclufive  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  they  had  firfl:  vifited,  began  to  enjoy,  by  anti- 
cipation, all  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  fancy  that  their 
capital  would  foon  be  what  Venice  then  was,  the 
great  flore-houfe  of  Eaflern  commodities  to  all  Eu- 
rope, and  the  feat  of  opulence  and  power.  On  the 
firfl:  intelligence  of  Gama's  fuccefsful  voyage,  the 
Venetians,  with  the  quick-fighted  difcernment  of 
merchants,  forefaw  the  immediate  confequence  of  it 
to  be  the  ruin  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
which  had  contributed  fo  greatly  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize their  country,  and  they  oblerved  this  with 
more  poignant  concern,  as  they  were  apprehenfive 
that  they  did  not  poflefs  any  effectual  means  of  .pre- 
venting, or  even  retarding,  its  operation. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  were  well  founded. 
The  Portuguefe  entered  upon  the  nev/  career  open- 
ed to  them  with  a»ftivity  and  ardour,  and  made  ex- 
ertions, both  commercial  and  military,  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expefted  from  a  kingdom  of 
fuch  inconfiderable  extent.  All  thefe  were  directed 
by  an  intelligent  monarch,  capable  of  forming  plans 
of  the  greateft  magnitude  with  calm  fyflematic  wif- 
dom,  and  of  profecuting  them  vi'ith  unremitting  per- 
fevcrance.     The  prudence   and  vigour  of  his  mca- 
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Aires,  however,  would  have  availed  little  without 
proper  inftruments  to  carry  them,  into  execution. 
Plappily  for  Portugal,  the  difcerning  eye  of  Emanu- 
el feleded  a  fucceffion  of  officers  to  take  the  fupremc 
command  in  India,  who,  by  their  enterprizing  va- 
lour, military  fl^ill,  and  political  fagacity,  accompa- 
nied with  difenterefted  integrity,  public  fpirit,  and 
love  of  their  country,  have  a  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  perfons  mod  eminent  for  virtue  and  abilities  in 
any  age  or  nation.  Greater  things  perhaps  were  at- 
chieved  by  them,  than  were  ever  accompliflied  in 
fo  fliort  a  time.  Before  the  clofe  of  Emanuel's 
reign,  twenty-four  years  only  after  the  voyage  of 
Gama,  the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  thcmfelves  mal^ 
ters  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  in  which  the  great  ftaple 
of  trade  carried  on  among  the  inhabitants  of  all 
thofe  regions  in  Afia,  which  Europeans  have  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  was 
then  eftablifhed.  To  this  port,  fituated  nearly  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  extre- 
mities of  thefe  countries,  and  polTeffing  the  com- 
mand of  that  ftrait,  by  which  they  keep  communinca- 
tion  with  caA.  other,  the  merchants  of  China,  of 
Japan,  of  every  kingdom  on  the  continent,  of  the 
Moluccas  and  all  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
reforted  from  the  Eaft  ;  and  thofe  of  Malabar,  of 
Ceylon,  of  Coromandel,  and  of  Bengal,  from  the 
Weft*.  This  conqueft  fecured  to  the  Portuguefe 
great  influence  over  the  interior  commerce  of  India, 

•  Decad.  de  Barros   dec.  i,  liv.  viii.  c.  i.     Ofor,  dc  reb.  Eman.  lib.  vH. 
Hi,  &c. 
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while,  2t  the  fame  time,  by  their  fettlements  at 
Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs  the 
trade  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  to  obftrud:  greatly 
the  long  eftabliihed  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India 
by  the  lied  Sea.  Their  fhips  frequented  every  port 
in  the  Eafi;  where  valuable  commodities  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  river  of 
Canton  ;  and  along  this  immenfe  flretch  of  coaft, 
extending  upv/ards  of  four  thoufand  leagues*,  they 
had  eftablifhed,  for  the  conveniency  or  protedion  of 
trade,  a  chain  of  forts  or  fa(n:ories.  They  had  like- 
wife  taken  poffeilion  of  ftations  moft  favourable  to 
commerce  along  the  Southern  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
in  many  of  the  iQands  which  lie  between  Madagaf- 
car  and  the  Moluccas.  In  every  part  of  the  Eaft 
they  were  received  with  refpeft,  in  many  they  had 
acquired  the  abfolute  command.  They  carried  on. 
trade  there  without  rival  or  controul ;  they  prefcri- 
bed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  inter- 
courfe ;  they  often  fet  what  price  they  pleafed  on 
the  goods  which  they  purchafed  ;  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  import  from  Indoftan  and  the  regions  be- 
yond it,  whatever  is  ufeful,  rare,  or  agreeable,  in 
in  greater  abundance,  and  of  more  various  kinds, 
than  had  been  known  formerly  in  Europe. 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  afcendant  which  they  had 
acquired  in  India,  the  Portuguefe  early  formed  a 
fclieme,  no  lefs  bold  than  inlerefted,  of  excluding 
all  other  nations  from  participating  of  the  advanta- 

*  Hifl.  Gener.  des  Voyages,  torn,  i.  p,  140. 
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ges  of  commerce  with  the  Eaft.  In  order  to  effeA 
this,  it  was  neceflary  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  fuch  Na- 
tions in  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  Gulfs,  as  might  ren- 
der them  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  thefe  two  in- 
land  feas,  and  enable  them  both  to  obftrud:  the  an- 
cient commercial  intercourfe  between  Egypt  and  In- 
dia, and  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  great  ri- 
vers, which  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  Indian 
goods,  not  only  through  the  interior  provinces  of 
Afia,  but  as  far  as  Conflantinople.  The  condudl  of 
the  meafures  for  this  purpofe  was  committed  to  Al- 
phonfo  Albuquerque,  the  mofl  eminent  of  all  the 
Portuguefe  generals  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
India.  After  the  utmofl;  efforts  of  genius  and  va- 
lour, he  was  able  to  accomplifli  one-half  only  of 
what  the  ambition  of  his  countrymen  had  planned. 
By  wrefling  the  ifland  of  Ormuz,  which  commanded 
the  mouth  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  from  the  petty 
princes,  who,  as  tributaries  to  the  monarchs  of  Per- 
fia,  had  eftablifhed  their  dominion  there,  he  fecured 
to  Portugal  that  extenfive  trade  with  the  Eafl:,  which 
(as  I  have  formerly  defcribed)  the  Perfians  had  car- 
ried on  for  feveral  centuries.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguefe,  Ormuz  foon  became  the  great  mart 
from  which  the  Perfian  empire,  and  all  the  provin- 
ces of  Afia  to  the  weft  of  it,  were  fupplied  with  the 
producT:ions  of  India  ;  and  a  city  which  they  built 
on  that  barren  ifland,  deftitute  of  water,  was  ren- 
dered one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence,  fplendour, 
and  luxury  in  the  Eaftern  world ^. 

*  Oforius  de  reb.  geftis  Eman.  lib.  x.  p.   ^74,  &c.     Tavernier's  Tra- 
vels, Book  V.  c.  73. 
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Th  e  operations  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Red  Sea 
were  far  from  being  attended  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Partly  by  the  vigorous  refinance  of  the  Arabian 
princes,  whofe  ports  he  attacked,  and  partly  by 
the  damage  his  fleet  luftained  in  a  fea  of  which  the 
navigation  is  remarkably  difficult  and  dangerous,  he 
was  conftrained  to  retire,  without  effedling  any  fet- 
tlsment  of  importance*.  The  ancient  channel  of 
intercourfe  with  India  by  the  Red  Seaflill  continued 
open  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  commercial  tran{^ 
actions  in  that  country  were  greatly  circumfcribed 
and  obftruiTted,  by  the  influence  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  acquired  in  every  port  to  which  they 
where  accuftomed  to  refort. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  Venetians  foon  began 
to  feel  that  decreafe  of  their  own  Indian  trade  which 
they  had  forefeen  and  dreaded.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  farther  progrefs  of  this  evil,  they  perfuaded  the 
Soldan  of  the  Mameluks,  equally  alarmed  with 
themfelves  at  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  Eaft,  and  no  lefs  interefted  to  hinder  them  from 
engroffing  that  commerce,  which  had  fo  long  been 
the  chief  fource  of  opulence  both  to  the  monarchs 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  to  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The 
tone  which  the  Soldan  afTumed  in  this  negociation 
was  fuch  as  became  the  fierce  chief  of  a  military  go- 
vernment. After  ftating  his  exclufive  right  to  the 
trade  with  India,  he  forewarned  Julius  II.  and  Ema- 

Oforius,  lib.  ix.  p.  448,  &c. 
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nucl,  that,  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  relinquifli  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Indian  ocean,,  and  ceate  from  en- 
croaching on  that  commerce,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial had  been  carried  on  between  the  Eafl  of 
Afia  and  his  dominions,  he  would  put  to  death  all 
the  chriftians  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palefline,  burn 
their  churches,  and  demolhh  the  holy  fepulchre  it- 
felf*.  This  formidable  threat,  which,  a  few  cen- 
tm'ies  before  this  period,  would  have  made  all 
Chriftendom  tremble,  feems  to  have  made  fo  little 
impreffion,  that  the  Venetians,  as  the  lafl  expedient, 
had  recourfe  to  a  meafure,  which,  in  that  age, 
was  deemed  not  only  reprehenfible,  but  impious. 
They  incited  the  Soldan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  attack  thofe  unexpe6led  invaders  of  a 
gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  his  predecefFors 
had  long  enjoyed  the  undifturbed  pofTeffion.  As 
Egypt  did  not  produce  timber  proper  for  building 
fhips  of  force,  the  Venetians  permitted  the  Soldan  to 
cut  it  in  their  forefts  of  Dalmatia,  v/hence  it  was 
conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  then  carried,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez.  There 
twelve  fhips  of  war  were  built,  on  board  of  which 
a  body  of  Mameluks  was  ordered  to  ferve,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  of  merit.  Thefe  new 
enemies,  far  more  formidable  than  the  natives  of 
India  with  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  hitherto 
contended,  they  encountered,   with  undaunted  cou- 

•  Oforius  de  rebus  Eman.  lib.  iv.  p.  no   edit.  I580.    Afia  cle  Barroj, 
decad.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
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rage,  and  after  fome  fevere  conflicfts,  they  en- 
tirely ruined  the  fquadron,  and  remained  maflers 
of  the  Indian  ocean*. 

Soon  after  this  difafter,  the  dominion  of  the  Ma- 
meluks  was  overturned,  and  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Paleftine  were  fubjefted  to  the  Turkifli  empire  by 
the  vi(5lorious  arms  of  SeHm  I.  Their  mutual  in- 
terefl:  quickly  induced  the  Turks  and  Venetians  to 
forget  ancient  animofities,  and  to  co-operate  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  the  trade  in  India.  With  this  view 
Selim  confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  com- 
mercial privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  the  Mameluks,  and  publiflied  an 
edi6l  permitting  the  free  entry  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  Eafl,  imported  diredly  from  Alexandria,  in- 
to every  port  of  his  dominions,  and  impofing  heavy 
duties  upon  fuch  as  were  brought  from  Lilbonf. 

But  all  thefe  were  unavailing  efforts  againft  the 
fuperior  advantages  which  the  Portuguefe  polTefTcd, 
in  fupplying  Europe  with  the  commodities  of  the 
Eaft,  in  confequence  of  having  opened  a  new  mode 
of  communication  with  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
Venetians,  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  fatal 
league  of  Cambray,  which  broke  the  power  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  republic,  were  incapable 
of  fuch  efforts  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com- 
merce, as  they  might  have  made  in  the  more  vigor- 

*  Afia  de  Barros,  dec  ii.  lib.  ii-c.  6.     Lafitau,  Hift.   dc  Decouvertes  des 
Portugais,  i.  292,  &c.     Ofor.  lib.  iv.  p.  lao. 

•;■  Saudi  Stor.  Civ.  Vcnez.  part  ii.  901.  part.  iii.  433. 
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Gus  age  of  their  government,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  feeble  expedients  of  a  dedining  flate.  Of  this 
there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  an  otler  made  by 
them  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  purchafe,  at  a 
ftipalated  price,  all  the  fpices  imported  into  Li  Toon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  reqaifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubjecT:s.  If  Emanuel  had  been 
fo  inconfiderate  as  to  clofe  with  this  propofal,  Ve- 
nice would  have  recovered  all  the  benefit  of  the 
gainful  monopoly  which  fiie  had  loft.  But  the  offer 
met  with  the  reception  that  it  merited,  and  was  re- 
jected without  hefitation*. 

The  Portuguefe,  almoll  without  obftrudion, 
continued  their  progrcfs  in  the  Eaft,  until  they  efta- 
blifhed  there  a  commercial  empire  ;  to  which,  whe- 
ther we  conGder  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  fien- 
der  power  by  which  it  was  formed,  or  the  fplen- 
dour  with  which  the  government  of  it  was  conduil- 
ed,  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable  in 
the  hiftory  of  nations.  Emanuel,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  ftupendous  fabric,  had  the  fatis- 
fadlion  to  fee  it  ahnoft  completed.  Every  part  of 
Europe  was  fupplied  by  the  Portuguefe  wath  the 
productions  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  if  we  except  fome  in- 
confiderable  quantity  of  them,  which  the  Venetians 
ftill  continued  to  receive  by  the  ancient  channels  of 
conveyance,  our  quarter  of  tlie  globe  had  no  longer 
any    commercial   intercourfe    v/ith  India,    and   the 

*  Oror.de  rcb.  Eman.  lib.  xii.  x^j. 
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regions  of  Afia  beyond  it,  but  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Thou  G  H  from  this  period  the  people  of  Europe 
have  continued  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  India  by 
fea,  yet  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  valuable  pro- 
du61ions  of  the  Eaft  is  flill  conveyed  to  other  regi- 
ons of  the  earth  by  land-carriage.  In  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  trade  w^ith  India,  this  branch  of  it  is  an 
objedl  of  confiderable  magnitude,  which  has  not 
been  examined  with  fufficient  attention.  That  the 
ancients  ihould  have  had  recourfe  frequently  to  the 
tedious  and  expenfive  mode  of  tranfporting  goods 
by  land,  will  not  appear  furprifing,  when  we  recol- 
IcS:  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  navigation  among  them  : 
The  rcafon  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  being  not 
only  continued,  but  increafed,  in  modern  times, 
demands  fome  explanation. 

If  we  infpe^l  a  map  of  Afia,  we  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  communication  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  that  great  continent  to  the  weft  of  In- 
doflan  and  China,  though  opened  in  fome  degree 
towards  the  fouth  by  the  navigable  rivers  Euphrates 
r.nd  Tigris,  and  towards  the  north  by  two  inland 
ibas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  muft  be  carried 
on  in  many  extenfivc  provinces  wholly  by  land. 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  was  the  firft  mode  of  in- 
tercourie  between  different  countries,  and  during 
the  infancy  cf  navigation  it  was  the  only  one.  Even  i 
after  that  art  had  attained  fome  degree  of  improve- 
ment, the  conveyance  of  goods  by  the  two  rivers 
2  \\hich 
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which  I  have  mentioned,  extended  fo  little  way  in- 
to the  interior  country,  and  the  trade  of  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas  was  fo  often  obftrudled  by  the  bar- 
barous nations  fcattered  along  their  fliores,  that, 
partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  from  the  adher- 
ence of  mankind  to  ancient  habits,  the  commerce  of 
the  varions  provinces  of  Afia,  particularly  that  with 
India  and  the  regions  beyond  it,  continued  to  be 
conduced  by  land. 

The  fame  circumftances  which  induced  the  inha- 
bitants of  Afia  to  carry  on  fuch  a  confiderable  part 
of  their  commerce  with  each  other  in  this  manner, 
operated  with  ftill  more  powerful  effeft  in  Africa. 
That  vaft:  continent,  which  little  refembles  the 
other  divifions  of  the  earth,  is  not  penetrated  by  in- 
land feas,  like  Europe  and  Afia,  or  by  a  chain  of 
lakes  like  North  America,  or  opened  by  rivers  (the 
Nile  alone  excepted)  of  extended  navigation.  It 
forms  one  uniform,  continuous  furface,  between  the 
various  parts  of  which  there  could  be  no  intercourfe, 
from  the  earlieft  times,  but  by  land.  Rude  as  all 
the  people  of  Africa  are,  and  flender  as  the  progrefs 
is  which  they  have  made  in  the  arts  of  life,  fuch  a 
communication  appears  to  have  been  always  kept  up. 
How  far  it  extended  in  the  more  early  periods  to 
which  I  have  directed  my  refearches,  and  by  what 
different  routes  it  was  carried  on,  I  have  not  fuffici- 
cnt  information  to  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is 
biglily  probable  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
gold,  the  ivory,  the  perfumes,  both  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa;  and  of  its  more  northern  diftrifts, 

were 
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were  conveyed  either  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  to 
Egypt,  and  exchanged  for  the  fpices  and  other  pro- 
du^lions  of  the  Eaft. 

Tk  e   Mahomedan  religion,  which  fpread  with  a- 
mazing  rapidity  over  ail  Afia  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  Africa,   contributed   greatly  towards  the  increale 
of  commercial    intercourfe    by  land  in  both  theie 
quarters  of  tlie  globe,  and  has  given  it  additional  vU 
gour,   by  mingling  it  with  a  new  principle  of  adlivirr 
ry,   and  l^y  direrding  it  to  a  common  centre.     Maho- 
met enjoined  all  his  followers  to  vifit  one  in  their 
life-time,  the  Caaba  or  fquare  building  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,    the    immemorial    objed:    of  veneration 
among   his  countrymen  ;    and,  according  to    their 
tradition,  the  flrfi:  fpot  on  this  earth  which  was  con- 
lecrated   to  the  worfliip  of  God  :  In  order  to  pre- 
ferve  continually   upon  their  minds  a  fenfe  of  their 
obligation  to  perform  this  duty,   he  directed  that,   in 
all  the  multiplied  at^s  of  devotion  which  his  religion 
prefcribes,  true    believers   fliould  always    turn  their 
faces   towards  that  holy   place*.     In    obedience  to 
a  precept  foiemnly  enjoined  and  feduloufly  inculcat- 
ed, numerous  caravans  of  pilgrims  allemble  annual- 
ly in  every  country  where  the  Mahomedan  faith  is 
ellabliftied.     From  the  lliores  of  the  Atlantic  on  one 
hand,  and  from  the  mofl:  remote  regions  of  the  Eaft 
on    the   other,  the     votaries   of    the  Prophet    ad- 
vance to  Mecca.   Commercial  ideas  and  objefts  min- 
gle  with   thofe    of  devotion.     The  numerous  ca- 

*  Kerbelct  Biblloth.  Orient,  artic.   Caakt  &.  Keblah. 
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mels*  of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  thofe  com- 
modities of  every  country  which  are  of  the  eafieft 
carriage  and  moll  ready  fale.  The  holy  city  is 
crowded,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  but  with 
opulent  merchants.  During  the  few  days  they  re- 
main there,  the  fair  of  Mecca  is  the  greateft,  per- 
haps, on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mercantile  tranf- 
aftions  are  carried  on  in  it  to  an  immenfe  value,  of 
which  the  difpatch,  the  filence,  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good  faith  in  conducing  them,  are  the 
unequivocal  proof.  The  productions  and  manu- 
fatflures  of  India  form  a  capital  article  in  this  great 
traffic,  and  the  caravans,  on  their  return,  difTemi- 
nate  them  through  every  part  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
Some  of  thefe  are  deemed  nccelTary,  not  only  to  the 
comfort,  but  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  others 
contribute  to  its  elegance  and  pleafure.  They  are 
fo  various  as  to  fuit  the  tafte  of  mankind  in  every 
climate,  and  in  different  ftages  of  improvement ; 
and  are  in  high  requeft  among  the  rude  natives  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
Afia.  In  order  to  fupply  their  feveral  demands,  the 
caravans  return  loaded  with  the  muflins  and  chintzes 
of  Bengal  and  the  Decan,  the  Ihawls  of  Cachemire, 
the  pepper  of  Malabar,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
the  pearls  of  Kilkare,  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  the 
nutmeg  cloves  and  mace  of  the  Moluccas,  and  an 
immenfe  number  of  other  Indian  commodities. 

Besides  thefe  great  caravans,  formed  partly  by 
rcfpecl  for  a  religious  precept,  and  partly  with  a 

*  See  NOTE  LI. 
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view  to  extend  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce, 
there  are  other  caravans,  and  thefe  not  inconfidera- 
blc,  compofed  entirely  of  merchants,  who  have  no 
objed  but  trade.  Thefe,  at  ftated  feafons,  fct  out 
from  different  parts  of  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  do- 
minions, and  proceeding  to  Indoftan,  and  even  to 
China,  by  routes  which  were  anciently  known,  they 
convey  by  land  carriage  the  moft  valuable  commo- 
dities of  thefe  countries  to  the  remote  provinces  of 
both  empires.  It  is  only  by  confidering  the  diftance 
to  which  large  quantities  of  thefe  commodities  are 
carried,  and  frequently  acrofs  extenfive  dcferts, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  camels,  would  have  been 
impaffable,  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  trade  with  India  by  land,  and  are  led 
to  perceive  that  in  a  Difquifition  concerning  the  va- 
rious modes  of  conducing  this  commerce,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  attention  which  I  have  beftowed  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  it*. 

*  Sec  NOTE  LII. 
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SECTION     IV, 

General  Obfervations. 


THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade  with  India,  both  by  fea  and  by- 
land,  from  the  earlieil:  times  in  which  hiftory  affords 
any  authentic  information  concerning  it,  until  an  en- 
tire revolution  was  made  in  its  nature,  and  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  on,  by  that  great  difcovery 
which  I  originally  fixed  as  the  utmoft  boundary  of 
my  inquiries.  Here,  then,  this  Difquifition  might 
have  been  terminated.  But  as  I  have  conducted  my 
readers  to  that  period  when  a  new  order  of  ideas, 
and  new  arrangements  of  policy  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  value  and 

importance 
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importance  of  commerce  being  fo  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  that  in  almofi:  every  country  the  encou- 
ragement of  it  became  a  chief  objeft  of  public  atten- 
tion ;  as  we  have  now  reached  that  point  whence  a 
line  may  be  drawn  which  marks  the  chief  diftincTtion 
between  the  manners  and  political  inftitutions  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  it  will  render  the  work 
more  inftrudlive    and   ufeful,    to  conclude   it   with 

fome  general  obfervations,  which  naturally  arife 
from  a  furvey  of  both,  and  a  comparifon  of  the  one 
with  the  other.  Thefe  obfervations,  I  truft,  w^ill 
be  found,  not  only  to  have  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  fubjecH:  of  my  refearches,  and  to  throw  ad- 
ditional light  upon  it ;  but  will  ferve  to  illuftrate 
many  particulars  in  the  general  hiftory  of  commerce, 
and  to  point  out  efFedls  or  confequences  of  various 
events,  which  have  not  been  generally  obfcrved, 
or  confidered  with  that  attention  which  they  merit- 
ed. 

I.  After  viewing  the  great  and  extenfive  effefts 
of  finding  a  new  courfe  of  navigation  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  appear  furprizing  to  a 
modern  obferver,  that  a  difcovery  of  fuch  impor- 
tance was  not  made,  or  even  attempted,  by  any  of 
the  commercial  dates  of  the  ancient  world.  But  in 
judging  with  refpedl  to  the  conduit  of  nations  in  re- 
mote times,  we  never  err  more  widely,  than  when 
we  decide  with  regard  to  it,  not  according  to  the 
ideas  and  views  of  their  age,  but  of  our  own.  This 
is  not,  perhaps,  more  confpicuous  in  any  inftance, 
than  in  that  under  confideration.     It  was  by  the  Ty- 

rians, 
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rians,  and  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  maflers  of 
Egypt,  that  the  different  people  of  Europe  were  firft 
fuppHed  with  the  produ<il:ions  of  the  Eafl.  From, 
the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  procured  thefe,  it  is  manifeft  that  they 
had  neither  the  fame  inducements  with  modern  na- 
tions to  wiflifor  any  new  communication  with  India, 
nor  the  fame  means  of  accomplifhing  it.  All  the  com- 
mercial tranfacftions  of  the  ancients  with  the  Eaft 
were  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  or 
extended  at  fartheft  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  To  thefc 
ftaples,  the  natives  of  all  the  different  regions  in  the 
eaflern  parts  of  Alia  brought  the  commodities  which 
were  the  growth  of  their  ieveral  countries,  or  the 
produ^H:  of  their  ingenuity,  in  their  own  vefTels,  and 
with  them  the  (hips  from  Tyre  and  from  Egypt 
completed  their  inveftments.  While  the  operations 
of  their  Indian  trade  were  carried  on  within  a  fphere 
fo  circumfcribed,  the  conveyance  of  a  cargo  by  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  notwithflanding  the  expence  of  land- 
carriage,  either  from  Elath  to  Rhinocolura,  or 
acrofs  the  defart  to  the  Nile,  was  fo  fafe  and  com- 
modious, that  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Alexan- 
dria had  little  reafon  to  be  folicitous  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  any  other.  The  fituation  of  both  thefe 
cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  confiderable  com- 
mercial dates  of  antiquity,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  countries  to  which,  in  later  times,  man- 
kind have  been  indebted  for  keeping  up  intercourfe 
with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Portugal, 
Spain,    England,  Holland,  which   have   been   rooli; 
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adive  and  fuccefsful  in  this  line  of  enterprife,  all  lie 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,    (in  which  every  European 
voyage  of  difcovery  muft  commence,)   or  have  im- 
mediate accefs  to  it.     But  Tyre  was  fituated  at  the 
caftern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria 
not  far  from  it  ;  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corinth,  which 
came  afterwards  to  be  ranked  am.ong  the  moll  active 
trading  cities  of  antiquity,  lay  confiderably  advanced 
towards  the  fame  quarter  in  that  fea.  The  commerce 
of  all  thefe  ftates  was  long  confined  within  the   pre- 
cincts of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  fome  of  them 
never  extended  beyond  it.     The  pillars  of  Hercules, 
or  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  long  confidered  as 
the  utmoft  boundary  of  navigation.     To  reach  this 
was  deemed  a  fignal  proof  of  naval  fldll ;  and  before 
any  of  thefe  ftates  could  give  a  beginning  to  an   at- 
tempt towards   exploring  the   vaft  unknown  ocean 
which  lay  beyond  it,  they  had  to  accomplifh  a  voyage 
(according  to  their  ideas)  of  great  extent  and  much 
danger.     This  was  fuiHcient  to  deter  them  from  en- 
gaging   in   an    arduous  undertaking,    from    which, 
even   if  attended  with  fuccefs,  tiieir   fituation  pre- 
vented their  entertaining  hopes  of  deriving  great  ad- 
vantage*. 

But  could  we  fuppofe  the  difcovery  of  a  new 
paiTage  to  India  to  have  become  an  object  of  defirc 
or  purfuit  to  any  of  thefe  ftates,  their  fcience  as 
well  as  pradice  of  navigation  was  fo  defeftive,  that  it 
would  have  been  hardly  poffibie  for  them  to  attain  it. 

See  KOTE  LIII. 
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The  vcfTels  which  the  ancients  employed  in  trade 
were  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  afford  ftowage  for  provifi- 
ons  fufficient  to  fubfift:  a  crew  during  a  long  voyage. 
Their  conftrui^ion  was  fuch  that  they  could  feldom 
venture  to  depart  far  from  land,  and  their  mode  of 
fleering  along  the  coaft  (which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  mention  often)  fo  circuitous  and  flow,  that  from 
thefe  as  well  as  from  other  circumftances  which  I 
might  have  fpecified*,  we  may  pronounce  a  voyage 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  have  been  an  undertaking  beyond 
their  power  to  accomplilh,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it,  in  any  degree,  fubfervient  to  commerce. 
To  this  decifion,  the  account  preferved  by  Herodo- 
tus, of  a  voyage  performed  by  fomc  Phenician  fhips 
employed  by  a  king  of  Egypt,  which,  taking  their 
departure  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  doubled  the 
Southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  arrived  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  by  the  Straits  of  Gades,  or  Gib- 
raltar, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nilef ,  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  repugnant  ;  for  feveral  writers  of  the 
greatefi:  eminence  among  the  ancients,  and  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
geography,  regarded  this  account  rather  as  an  amuf- 
ing  tale,  than  the  hiflory  of  a  real  tranfadion  ;  and 
cither  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  poffibility 
of  failing  round  Africa,  or  abfolutely  denied  it|. 
But  if  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the  courle 

*  Goguet  Orig.  des  Lois  des  Arts,  &c.  ii.  303,  329. 
t  Lib.  iv.  c.  4%. 

i  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  p.  193.  edit.  Cafaub.         Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
?tol.  Geogr.  Ul.  it.  c  9.        See  NOTE  LIV. 
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held  by  thefe  Phenician  fliips  had  ever  been  received 
by  the  ancients  with  general  afTent,  vi^e  can  hardly 
fnppofe,  that  any  ftate  could  have  been  fo  wildly 
adventurous,  as  to  imagine  that  a  voyage,  which  it 
required  three  years  to  complete,  could  be  under' 
taken  with  a  profpeft  of  commercial  benefit. 

II.  Tii  E  rapid  progrefs  of  the  moderns  in  explor- 
ing India,  as  well  as  the  extenfive  power  and  valu- 
able fettlements  which  they  early  acquired  there, 
mark  fuch  a  diflinftion  between  their  mode  of  con- 
ducT:ing  naval  operations,  and  that  of  the  ancients, 
as  merits  to  be  conlidered  and  explained  with  atten- 
tion. From  the  reign  of  the  firfl  Ptolemy,  to  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Mahomedans,  Europe  had 
been  fupplied  v/ith  the  productions  of  the  Eaft  by 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  by  the  Romans  while 
they  were  mafiers  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  fubjeds  of 
the  Emperors  of  Conflantinople,  when  that  king- 
dom became  a  province  of  their  dominions.  During 
this  long  period,  extending  almoft;  to  a  thoufand 
years,  none  of  thofe  people,  the  mofl:  enlightened, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  ancient  world,  ever  advanced 
by  fea  farther  towards  the  Eaft  than  the  Gulf  of  Si- 
am,  and  had  no  regular  eftabliflied  trade  but  with  the 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  or  thofe  in  theifland  of 
Ceylon.  They  attempted  no  conquefts  in  any  part  of 
India,  they  made  no  fettlements,  they  ereiSled  no 
forts.  Satisfied  with  an  intercourfe  merely  com- 
mercial, they  did  not  aim  at  acquiring  any  degree  of 
power  or  dominion  in  the  countries  where  they 
traded,  though  it  feems  to  be  probable  that  they 

might 
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might  have  eftablKhed  it  without  much  oppofition 
from  the  natives,  a  gentle  effeminate  people,  vt'ith 
whom,  at  that  time,  no  foreign  and  more  warlike 
race  was  mingled.  But  the  enterprifing  a«aivity  of 
the  Portuguefe  was  not  long  confined  within  the 
fame  limits  ;  a  few  years  after  their  arrival  at  Cale- 
cut,  they  advanced  towards  the  Eaft,  into  regions 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  kingdoms  of  Cam- 
bodia, Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  the  vaft  empire  of 
China,  and  all  the  fertile  iflands  in  the  great  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines,  were 
difcovered,  and  the  Portuguefe,  though  oppofed  in 
every  quarter  by  the  Mahomedans  of  Tartar  or 
Arabian  origin  fettled  in  many  parts  of  India,  ene- 
mies much  more  formidable  than  the  natives,  efta- 
bliflied  there  that  extenfive  influence  and  dominion 
which  I  have  formerly  defcribed. 

Of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  pro- 
grefs  and  operations  of  the  ancients  and  moderns 
in  India,  the  imperfe«5l  knowledge  of  the  former, 
with  refpeft  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  navi- 
gation, feems  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe. 
From  the  coaft  of  Malabar  to  the  Philippines,  was  a 
voyage  of  an  extent  far  beyond  any  that  the  ancients 
were  accuftomed  to  undertake,  and,  according  to 
their  manner  of  failing,  muft  have  required  a  great 
length  of  time  to  perform  it.  The  nature  of  their 
trade  with  India  was  fuch,  that  they  had  not  (as  I 
have  already  obferved)  the  fame  inducements  with 
the  moderns,  to  profecute  difcovcry  with  ardour  j 
and  according  to  the  defcription  given  of  the  vefTels 

in 
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in  which  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  carried  on 
their  trade  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  unfit  for  that  piirpofe.  On  all  thefe 
accounts,  the  ancients  remained  fatisfied  with  a  flen- 
der  knowledge  of  India  ;  and  influenced  by  reafons 
proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe,  they  attempted  nei- 
ther conquefi:  nor  fettlement  there.  In  order  to  ac- 
complifh  either  of  thefe,  they  mull  have  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  men  from  India.  But, 
from  the  defe»5live  flrufture  of  their  fliips,  as  well  as 
from  the  imperfedlion  of  their  art  in  navigating 
them,  the  ancients  feldom  ventured  to  convey  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  to  any  diftance  by  fea.  From  Berenice 
to  Mufiris,  was  to  them,  even  after  Hippalus  had 
difcovered  the  method  of  fleering  a  direvSt  courfe, 
and  when  their  naval  fliill  had  attained  to  its  highefl 
ftate  of  improvement,  a  voyage  of  no  lefs  than  feven- 
ty  days.  By  the  ancient  route  along  the  coaft  of  Per- 
fia,  a  voyage  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  any  part  of 
India  mufl  have  been  of  greater  length,  and  accom- 
plifhed  more  flowly.  As  no  hoflile  attack  was  ever 
made  upon  India  by  fea,  either  by  the  Greek  mon- 
archs  of  Egypt,  though  the  two  firfl  of  them  were 
able  and  ambitious  Princes,  or  by  the  mofl  enter- 
prizing  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  it  is  evident  that 
they  muft  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  beyond  their 
power  to  execute.  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in 
imitation  of  him,  his  fucceffors,  the  monarchs  of  Sy- 
ria, were  the  only  perfons  in  the  ancient  world  who 
formed  an  idea  of  eflablifliing  their  dominion  in  any 

part 
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part  of  India  ;  but  it  was  with  armies  led  thither  by 
land,  that  they  hoped  to  atchieve  this. 

III.  Th  e  fudden  efFed  of  opening  a  direft  com- 
munication with  the  Eaft,in  lowering  the  price  of  In- 
dian commodities,  is  a  circumftance  that  merits  ob- 
fervatioii.  How  compendious  foever  the  ancient  in- 
tercourfe  with  India  may  appear  to  have  been,  it 
was  attended  with  confiderable  expence.  The  pro- 
duiftions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Aiia,  brought  to 
Ceylon,  or  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  by  the 
natives,  were  put  on  board  the  fhips  which  arrived 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were 
landed,  and  carried  by  camels  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-eight miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  they 
were  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  the 
river  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  dilpatched 
to  different  markets.  The  addition  to  the  price  of 
goods  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  operations  muft  have 
been  confiderable,  efpecially  when  the  rate  chargea- 
ble on  each  operation  was  fixed  by  monopolifts, 
fubjeiH:  to  no  controul.  But  after  the  pafTage  to  In- 
dia by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered,  its 
various  commodities  were  purchafed  at  firft  hand  in 
the  countries  of  which  they  were  the  growth  or  ma- 
nufatfture.  In  all  thefe,  particularly  in  Indoftan  and 
in  Chiaa,  the  fubfiftence  of  man  is  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  people 
live  chiefly  upon  rice,  the  moll:  prolific  of  all  grains, 
!  Population,  of  confequence,  is  fo  great,  and  labour 
fo  extremely  cheap,  that  every  produdlion  of  nature 
or  of  art  is  fold  at  a  very  low  price.     When  thefe 

were 
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were  flilpped  in  different  parts  of  India,  they  were 
conveyed  direftly  to  Lifbon,  by  a  navigation,  long 
indeed,  but  uninterrupted  and  fafe,  and  thence 
circulated  through  Europe.  The  carriage  of  mer- 
cantile goods  by  water  is  fo  much  lefs  expenfive 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  that  as  foon 
as  the  Portuguefe  could  import  the  produ6lions 
of  India  in  fufficient  quantities  to  fupply  the  de- 
mands of  Europe,  they  were  able  to  afford  them  at 
fuch  a  reduced  price,  that  the  competition  of  the 
Venetians  ceafed  almoft  entirely,  and  the  full  ftream 
of  commerce  flowed  in  its  natural  direction  towards 
the  cheapeft  market.  In  what  proportion  the  Portu- 
guefe lowered  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  I 
cannot  afcertain  with  precifion,  as  1  have  not  found 
in  contemporary  writers  fufficient  information  with 
refpedl  to  that  point.  Some  idea,  however,  of  this, 
approaching  perhaps  near  to  accuracy,  may  be  form- 
ed, from  the  computations  of  Mr.  Munn,  an  intelli- 
gent Englifh  merchant.  He  has  publiflied  a  table  of 
the  prices  paid  for  various  articles  of  goods  in  India, 
compared  with  the  prices  for  which  they  were  fold 
in  Aleppo,  from  which  the  difference  appears  to  be 
nearly  as  three  to  one  ;  and  he  calculates,  that,  af- 
ter a  reafonable  allowance  for  the  expence  of  the 
voyage  from  India,  the  fame  goods  may  be  fold  in 
England  at  half  the  price  which  they  bear  in  Aleppo. 
The  expence  of  conveying  the  produdions  of  India 
up  the  Perfian  Gulf  to  BafTora,  and  thence  either 
through  the  Great  or  Little  Defert  to  Aleppo,  could 
not,  I  (hould  imagine,  differ  confiderably  from  that 

by 
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by  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria.  We  may  therefore 
fuppofe,  that  the  Venetians  might  purchafe  them 
from  the  merchants  of  that  city,  at  nearly  the  fame 
rate  for  which  they  were  fold  at  Aleppo  ;  and  when 
we  add  to  this,  what  they  mud  have  charged  as 
their  own  profit  in  all  the  markets  which  they  fre- 
quented, it  is  evident  that  the  Portuguefe  might  af- 
ford to  reduce  the  commodities  of  the  Ead  to  a  price 
below  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  might  fup- 
ply  every  part  of  Europe  with  them  more  than  one- 
half  cheaper  than  formerly.  The  enterprizing 
fchemes  of  the  Portuguefe  monarchs  were  accom- 
pliflied  fooner,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than  in 
the  hour  of  mod  fanguine  hope  they  could  have  pre- 
fumed  to  exped;  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, their  fubjeiSls  became  pofTcfTed  of  a  m.onopoly  of 
the  trade  with  India,  founded  upon  the  only  equita- 
ble title,  that  of  furnifliing  its  produftions  in  greater 
abundance,  and  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

IV.  We  may  obferve,  that  in  confeqiience  of  a 
more  plentiful  fupply  of  Indian  goods,  and  at  a  cheap- 
er rate,  the  demand  for  them  increafed  rapidly  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  To  trace  the  progrefs  of 
this  in  detail,  wo  aid  lead  me  far  beyond  the  period 
which  I  have  fixed  as  the  limit  of  this  Difquifition. 
but  fome  general  remarks  concerning  it  will  be 
found  intimately  connefted  with  the  fubjeil  of  my 
inquiries.  What  were  the  chief  articles  of  impor- 
tation from  India,  while  the  Fvomans  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trade  witii  that  country,  I  have  formerly 
mentioned.     But  upon  the  fubvcrfion  of  their  em- 
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pire,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  fierce  warriors  of 
Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  the  (late  of  fociety,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  individuals,  became  fo  extremely  different,  that 
the  wants  and  defires  of  men  were  no  longer  the 
fame.  Barbarians,  many  of  them  not  far  advanced 
in  their  progrefs  beyond  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fecial 
life,  had  little  relifh  for  thofe  accommodations,  and 
that  elegance,  which  are  fo  alluring  to  polifhed  na- 
tions. The  curious  manufad:ures  of  filk,  the  preci- 
ous ftones  and  pearls  of  the  Eaft,  which  had  been  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
citizens  of  Rome,  were  not  objects  of  defire  to 
men,  who,  for  a  confidcrable  time  after  they  took 
polTeffion  of  their  new  conquefls,  retained  the  ori- 
ginal fimplicity  of  their  paftoral  manners.  They 
advanced,  however,  from  rudenefs  to  refinement,  in 
the  ufual  courfe  of  progreflion  which  nations  arc 
dePcined  to  hold,  and  an  increafe  of  wants  and  de- 
fires  requiring  new  objefts  to  gratify  them,  they  be- 
gan to  acquire  a  relifii  for  fome  of  the  luxuries  of 
India.  Among  thefe  they  had  a  fingular  predilec- 
tion for  the  fpiceries  and  aromatics  which  that  coun- 
try yields  in  fuch  variety  and  abundance.  Whence 
their  peculiar  fondnefs  for  thefe  arofe,  it  is  not  of 
importance  to  inquire.  Whoever  perufes  the  writ- 
ers of  the  middle  ages,  will  find  many  particulars 
which  confirm  this  obfervation.  In  every  enumera- 
tion of  Indian  commodities  which  they  give,  fpices 
are  ahvays  mentioned  as  the  moll  confiderable  and 
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precious  article*.     In  their  cookery,  all  diflies  were 
highly  feaibned  with  them.     In  every  entertainment 
of  parade,  a  profufion  of  them  was  deemed  elfential 
to   magnificence.       In    every   medical   prefcription 
they  were  principal  ingredients^.     But  confiderable 
as  the  demand  for  fpices  had  become,  the  mode  in 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  fup- 
plied  with  them   was   extremely    difadvantageous. 
The  fiiips  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria 
never  ventured  to  vifit  thofe  remote  regions  which 
produce  the  moft  valuable  fpices,  and   before  they 
could  be  circulated  through  Europe,  they  were  load- 
ed with  the  accumulated  profits  received  by  four  or 
five  different  hands  through  which  they  had  pafTed. 
But  the  Portuguefe,  with  a  bolder  fpirit  of  navio-a- 
tion,  having  penetrated  into  every  part  of  Afia,  took 
in  their  cargo   of  fpices   in  tlie  places  where  they 
grew,  and  could  afford  to  difpofe  of  them  at  fuch  a 
price,  that,  from  being  an  expenfive  luxury,  they  be- 
came an  article  of  fuch  general  ufe,  as  greatly  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  them.     An  efFed:  fimilar  to 
this  may  be  obferved,  with  refpeft  to  the  demand  for 
other  commodities   imported  from  India,  upon  the 
reduction  of  their  price  by  the  Portuguefe.     From 
that  period  a  growing  tafte  for  Afiatic  luxuries  may 
be  traced  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fnips  fitted  out  for  that  trade  at  Lifbon,  con- 
tinued to  increafe  every  year.ij: 

*  Jac.  de  Vitriac.  Hift.  Hierof.  ap.  Bongars,  i.   p.   1099.    Wilh.  Tyr. 
lib.  xii.  c.  23. 

f  Du  Cange,  Gloflar.  Varb.  Arematac,  Species.    Henry's  Hift.  of  G.  Brit, 
voLiv.  p.  597,598.  i  See  NOTE  LV. 
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V.  Lucrative  as  the  trade  with  India  was,  and 
had  lorjg  been  deemed,  it  is  remaikable  that  the 
Portugucfe  were  fuffercd  to  remain  in  the  undifturb- 
ed  and  exclufive  poiTellion  of  it,  during  the  courfe 
of  aimofi:  a  century.  In  the  ancient  world,  though 
Alexandria,  from  the  pecuhar  feHcity  of  its  fituation, 
could  carry  on  an  intercourfe  with  the  Eafl  by  Tea, 
and  circulate  its  produdions  through  Europe  with 
fuch  advantage,  as  gave  it  a  decided  fuperiority  over 
every  rival  ;  yet  various  attempts  (which  I  have 
defcribed  in  their  proper  places)  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  obtain  fome  Iliare  in  a  commerce  fo 
apparently  beneficial.  From  the  growing  acflivity  of 
the  commercial  fpirit  in  the  fixtcenth  century,  as 
well  as  from  the  example  of  the  eager  folicitude 
with  which  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  exerted 
themlelves  alternately  to  (hut  out  each  other 
from  any  fliare  in  the  Indian  trade,  it  might  have 
been  expedled  that  fome  competitor  would  have 
arifen  to  call  in  queftion  the  claim  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  an  excluiive  right  of  traffic  with  the  Eaft, 
and  to  wred  from  them  fome  portion  of  it.  There 
were,  however,  at  that  time,  fome  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  political  ftate  of  all  thofe  nations 
in  Europe,  whofe  intrufion,  as  rivals,  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  any  reafon  to  dread,  which  fecured  to 
them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  monopoly  of  Indi- 
an commerce,  during  fuch  a  long  period.  From  the 
acceffion  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne,  Spain  was 
cither  fo  much  occupied  in  a  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions  in  v/hich  it  was  engaged  by  the  ambition  of 

that 
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that  monarch,  and  of  his  Ton  Philip  II.  or  fo  intent 
on  proiecLiting  its  own  difcovcries  and  conqucfts  in 
the  New  World,  that,  although,  by  the 
fuccersful  enterprize  of  Magellan,  its 
fleets  were  unexpeftedly  condudled  by  a  new  courfe 
to  that  remote  region  of  Afia  which  was  the  feat  of 
the  moil  gainful  and  aUm-ing  branch  of  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Portiiguefe,  it  could  make  no  conliderable 
eifort  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  commercial  advantages 
which  it  might  have  derived  from  that  event.  By 
the  acqcifition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  inftead  of  the  rivals,  became  the  protetR:ors 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade,  and  the  guardians  of  all 
its  extenfive  rights.  Throughout  the  fixteendi  cen- 
tury, the  ftrength  and  refources  of  France  were  fo 
much  wafted  by  the  fruitlefs  expeditions  of  their 
monarchs  into  Italy,  by  their  unequal  conteft  with 
the  power  and  policy  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  civil  wars  which  defolated  the  king- 
dom for  upwards  of  forty  years,  that  it  could  nei- 
ther beftow  much  attention  upon  objects  of  com- 
merce, nor  engage  in  any  fcheme  of  diftant  enter- 
prize. The  Venetians,  how  fenfibly  foever  they 
might  feel  the  mortifying  reverfe  of  being  exclud- 
ed, almoft  entirely,  from  the  Indian  trade,  of  which 
their  capital  had  been  formerly  the  chief  feat,  were 
fo  debilitated  and  humbled  by  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  engaging 
in  any  undertaking  of  magnitude.  ELngland,  weak- 
isned   (as  I  formerly  obferved)   by  the  long  conteft 

between 
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between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  juft 
beginning  to  recover  its  proper  vigour,  was  re- 
ftrained  from  aftive  exertion,  during  one  part  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  by  the  cautious  maxims  of  Henry 
VII.  and  wafted  its  flrength,  during  another  part  of 
it,  by  engaging  inconfiderately  in  the  wars  between 
the  princes  on  the  continent.  The  nation,  though 
deftined  to  acquire  territories  in  India  more  extenfive 
and  valuable  than  were  ever  pofTefTed  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  had  no  fuch  prefentiment  of  its  future 
eminence  there,  as  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  com- 
merce or  tranfa<ftions  of  that  country,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  century  elapfed  before  it  began  to  turn 
its  attention  towards  the  Eaft. 

While  the  raoft  confiderable  nations  in  Europe 
found  it  neceflary,  from  the  circumftances  which  I 
have  mentioned,  to  remain  inactive  fpeftators  of 
what  paffed  in  the  Eaft,  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  recently  formed  into  a  fmall 
ftate,  ftill  ftruggling  for  political  exiftence,  and  yet 
in  the  infancy  of  its  power,  ventured  to  appear  in 
the  Indian  ocean  as  the  rivals  of  the  Portuguefe  ; 
and,  defpifing  their  pretenfions  to  an  exclufive  right 
of  commerce  with  the  extenfive  countries  to  the 
caftward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  invaded  that 
monopoly  which  they  had  hitherto  guarded  with 
fuch  jealous  attention.  The  Englifli  foon  followed 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  both  nations,  at  firft 
by  the  enterprizing  induftry  of  private  adventurers, 
and  afterwards  by  the  more  powerful  efforts  of 
trading  companies,  under  the  protedion   of  public 
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authority,  advanced  with  aftonifhing  ardour  and  fuc- 
cels  in  this  new  career  opened  to  them.  The  vaft 
fabric  of  power  which  the  Portiiguefe  had  ereded  in 
tlie  Eaft  (a  fuperllru^^tire  much  too  large  for  the  ba- 
fis  on  which  it  had  to  reft)  was  almoft  entirely  over- 
turned, in  as  fhort  time,  and  with  as  much  faciHty, 
as  it  had  been  raifed.  England  and  Holland,  by  dri- 
ving them  from  their  moft  valuable  fettlements,  and 
feizing  the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  their  trade, 
have  attained  to  that  pre-eminence  in  naval  power 
and  commercial  opulence,  by  which  they  are  dif^ 
tinguiftied  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

VI.  The  co-incidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the 
difcoveries  made  by  Colurhbus  in  the  Weft,  and 
thofe  of  Gama  in  the  Eaft,  is  a  fingular  circumftance, 
which  merits  obfervation,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able influence  of  thofe  events  in  forming  or  ftrength- 
ening  the  commercial  connexion  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  with  each  other.  In  all  ages, 
gold  and  filver,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  the 
commodities  exported  with  the  greateft  profit  to  In- 
dia. In  no  part  of  the  earth  do  the  natives  depend 
fo  little  upon  foreign  countries,  either  for  the  necef- 
faries  or  luxuries  of  life.  The  bieffings  of  a  favoura- 
ble climate  and  a  fertile  foil,  augmented  by  their  own 
ingenuity,  afford  them  whatever  they  defire.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  trade  with  them  has  always  been 
carried  on  in  one  uniform  manner,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  been  given  in  exchange  for  their  pecu- 
liar producftions,  whether  of  nature  or  art.  But 
when  the  communication  with  India  was  rendered  fo 

much 
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much  more  eafy,  that  the  demand  for  its  commodi- 
ties began  to  increafe  far  beyond  what  had  been  for- 
merly known,  if  Europe  had  not  been  fuppHed  witli 
the  gold  and  filver  which  it  was  neceifary  to  carry  to 
the  markets  of  the  Eaft  from  fources  richer  and  more 
abundant  than  her  own  barren  and  impoveriftied 
mines,  (he  muft  either  have  abandoned  the  trade  with 
India  altogether,  or  have  continued  it  with  manifefl 
difadvantage.  By  fuch  a  continual  drain  of  gold  and 
filver,  as  well  as  by  the  unavoidable  wafle  of  both 
in  circulation  and  in  manufa»5tures,  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  muft  have  gone  on  diminifhing,  and 
their  value  would  have  been  fo  much  enhanced,  that 
they  could  not  have  continued  long  to  be  of  the  fame 
utility  in  the  commercial  tranfaftions  between  the 
two  countries.  But  before  the  effects  of  this  dimi- 
nution could  be  very  fenfibly  felt,  America  opened 
her  mines,  and  poured  in  treafures  upon  Europe  in 
the  moft  copious  ftream  to  which  mankind  ever  had 
accefs.  This  treafure,  in  fpite  of  innumerable  anxi- 
ous precautions  to  prevent  it,  flowed  to  the  markets, 
where  the  commodities  necefTary  for  fupplying  the 
wants,  or  gratifying  the  luxury  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  to  be  found  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fect, the  Englidi  and  Dutch  have  purchafed  the  pro- 
duftions  of  China  and  Indoflan,  with  filver  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  immenfe 
exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft,  during  the  courfe 
of  two  centuries,  has  not  only  been  replaced  by  the 
continual  influx  from  America,  but  the  quantity  of 
it  has  been  confiderably  augmented,  and  at  the  fame 
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lime  the  proportional  rate  of  its  value  in  Europe  and 
in  India  has  varied  lo  little,  that  it  is  chiefly  with  fil- 
ver  that  many  of  the  capital  articles  imported  from 
the  Eall  are  flill  purchafed. 

While  America  contributed  in  this  manner  to 
facilitate  and  extend  the  intercourfe  of  Europe  with 
Afia,  it  gave  rife  to  a  traffic  with  Africa,  which,  from 
flcnder  beginnings,  has  become  Co  confiderable,  as 
to  form  the  chief  bond  of  commercial  conne(Slion 
with  that  continent.  Soon  after  the  Portuguele  had 
extended  their  difcoveries  on  the  coafl  of  Africa  be- 
yond the  river  Senegal,  they  endeavoured  to  derive 
fome  benefit  from  their  new  fettlements  there,  by  the 
fale  of  flaves.  Various  circumftances  combined  in 
favouring  the  revival  of  this  odious  traffic.  In  eve- 
ry part  of  America,  of  which  the  Spaniards  took  pof- 
feffion,  they  found  that  the  natives,  from  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  their  frame,  from  their  indolence,  or  from 
the  injudicious  manner  of  treating  them,  were  inca- 
pable of  the  exertions  requifite  either  for  working 
mines,  or  for  cultivating  the  earth.  Eager  to  find 
hands  more  induftrious  and  efficient,  the  Spaniards 
had  recourfe  to  their  neighbours  the  Portuguefe, 
and  purchafed  from  them  negroe  flav^es.  Experi- 
ence foon  dilcovered,  that  they  were  men  of  a  more 
hardy  race,  and  lb  much  better  fitted  for  enduring 
fatigue,  that  the  labour  of  one  negroe  was  computed 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Americans*  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  number  employed  in  the  New  World 

•  Hift.  of  America,  vol.i.  p.  320. 
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has  gone  on  increaling  with  rapid  progrefs.  In  this 
practice,  no  lefs  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity than  to  the  prhiciples  of  religion,  tlie  Spaniards 
have  unhappily  been  imitated  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  who  have  acquired  territories  in  the  warm- 
er climates  of  the  New  World.  At  prefent  the 
number  of  negroe  flaves  in  the  fettlements  of  Great- 
Britahi  and  France  in  the  Weft  Indies,  exceeds  a 
million  ;  and  as  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  fervitude  has 
been  found,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  population,  it  requires  an 
annual  importation  from  Africa  of  at  leaft  fifty-eight 
thoufand,  to  keep  up  the  ilock*.  If  it  were  poflible 
to  afcertain,  with  equal  exa(5lnefs,  the  number  of 
flaves  in  the  Spaniih  dominions,  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  total  number  of  negroe  flaves  might  be  well 
reckoned  at  as  many  more. 

Thus  the  commercial  genius  of  Europe,  which 
has  given  it  a  vifible  afcendant  over  the  three  other 
divilions  of  the  earth,  by  difcerning  their  refpei^ive 
wants  and  refources,  and  by  rendering  them  reci- 
procally fubfervient  to  one  another,  has  eftablifhed 
an  union  among  them,  from  which  it  has  derived  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  opulence,  of  power,  and  of  en- 
joyments. 

VII.  Thou  g  h  the  difcovery  of  a  New  World  in 
the  Weft,  and  the  opening  of  a  more  eafy  and  di- 
re*^ communication  with  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Ea'u,  co-operated  towards  extending  the  commerce, 

*  Report  of  Lofds  of  the  Privy  Council,  A:  D.  1788. 
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and  adding  to  the  enjoyments,  of  Europe,  a  remark- 
able difterence  may  be  obferved,  with  refpetH:  both 
to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  they  produced 
thefe  efFedls.     When  the  Portuguefe  firft  vifited  the 
different  countries  of  Afia,  ftretching  from  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  to  China,  they  found  them  poiTefTed  by 
nations  highly   civilized,  which  had  made  confidera- 
ble  progrefs  in  elegant  as  well  as  ufeful  arts,  which 
were  accuflomed  to  intercourfe  with  Grangers,   and 
well  acquainted   with   all  the   advantages    of  com- 
merce.    But  when  the  Spaniards  began  to  explore 
the  New  World  which   they  difcovered,  the  afpcifl 
which  it  prefented  to  them  was  very  different.    The 
iflands   were  inhabited   by  naked  favages,  fo  unac- 
quainted with  the  fmipleft  and  moft  neceffary  arts  of 
life,  that  they  fabfifted  chiefly  on  the   fpontaneous 
productions  of  a  fertile  foil  and  genial  climate.    The 
continent  appeared  to  be  a  foreil  of  immenfe  extent, 
along;  the  coaft  of  which  were  fcattered   fome  feeble 
tribes,  not  greatly  fuperior  to  the  iilanders  in  indus- 
try and  improvement.     Even  its  two   large  monar- 
chies, which  have  been  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  civilized  fiatcs,  had  not  advanced  fo    far  beyond 
their  countrymen,   as   to  be  entitled  to  that   name. 
The  inhabitants,  both  of  P>lexico  and  Peru,   unac- 
quainted with  the  ufeful  metals,  and  defcitute  of  the 
addrefs  requifite  for  acquiring  fuch  command  of  the 
inferior  animals  as  to  derive   any  aid  froni  their  la- 
bour, had  made  Co  little  progrefs  in  agriculture,   the 
firft  of  all  arts,   that  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties 
with  which  the  fmall  number   of  Spaniards,  who 
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overturned  thole  empires  which  have  been  fo  highly 
extolled,  had  to  ftruggle,  was  how  to  procure  in 
them  what  was  fufficient  for  their  fubfiflence. 

It  was,  of  confequence,  with  a  very  different  fpi- 
rit,  that  the  intercourfe  with  two  countries,  refem- 
bling  each  other  fo  little  in  their  degree  of  improve- 
ment, was  begun  and  carried  on.  The  Portuguefe, 
certain  of  finding  in  the  Eafb,  not  only  the  produc- 
tions with  which  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  has 
enriched  that  part  of  the  globe,  but  various  manu- 
factures which  had  long  been  known  and  admired  in 
Europe,  engaged  in  this  alluring  trade  with  the 
greateft  eagernefs.  The  encouragement  of  it  their 
monarchs  confidered  as  a  chief  objeift  of  govern- 
ment, towards  which  they  direded  all  the  power  of 
the  kingdom,  and  roufed  their  fubjeds  to  fuch  vi- 
gorous exertions  in  the  profecution  of  it,  as  occafi- 
oned  that  afhonifliing  rapidity  of  progrefs  which  I 
have  defcribed.  The  fanguine  hopes  with  which  the 
Spaniards  entered  upon  their  career  of  difcovery, 
met  not  with  the  fame  fpeedy  gratification.  From 
the  ind'iilry  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World,  they  did  not  receive  a  fmgle  article  of  com- 
merce. Even  the  natural  productions  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  when  not  cberifl.ed  and  multiplied  by  the 
foflering  and  adive  hand  of  man,  were  of  little  ac- 
count. Hope,  rather  than  lucccfs,  incited  them  to 
perfift  in  extending  their  refearches  and  conquefls  ; 
and  as  government  derived  little  immediate  benefit 
from  thefe,  it  left  the  profecution  of  them  chiefily  to 
private  adventurers,   by  whofe  entcrprizing  activity, . 

more 
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more  than  by  any  effort  of  the  ftate,  the  moft  valu- 
able poflellions  of  Spain  in  America  were  acquired. 
Inftead  of  the  inftantaneous  and  great  advantages 
which  the  Portugucfe  derived  fronn  their  difcoveries, 
above  half  a  century  eiapfed  before  the  Spaniards 
reaped  any  benefit  of  confequence  from  their  con- 
quefts,  except  the  fmall  quantities  of  gold  which 
the  iflanders  v^ere  compelled  to  colledt,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  gold  and  filver  employed  by  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  as  ornaments  of  their  per- 
fons  and  temples,  or  as  utenfils  of  facred  or  domes- 
tic ufc.  It  was  not  until  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
of  Potofi  in  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  and  of  thofeof  Sacotecas  in  Mex- 
ico, foon  after,  that  the  Spanidi  territories  in  the 
New  World  brought  a  permanent  and  valuable  ad- 
dition of  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  mother  country. 

Nor  did  the  trade  with  India  differ  more  from 
that  with  America,  in  refpecl  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumftance  which  I  have  explained,  than  in  reipe£t  to 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  after  it  grew  to  be  a 
confiderable  objeft  of  political  attention.  Trade 
with  the  Ead  was  a  fimple  mercantile  tranfadlion, 
confined  to  tlie  purchafe  either  of  th@  natural  pro- 
duftions  of  the  country,  fuch  as  fpices,  precious 
flones,  pearls,  &c.  or  of  the  manufadlures  which 
abounded  among  an  induftrious  race  of  men,  fuch  as 
lilk  and  cotton  fluffs,  porcelane,  &c.  Nothing 
more  was  requifite  in  condudling  this  trade,  than  to 
fettle  a  few  fkilful  agents  in  proper  places,  to  pre- 
pare a  proper  affortmsnt  of  goods  for  completing  the 
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cargoes  of  fhips  as  foon  as  they  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, or  at  the  utmofl  to  acquire  the  command  of  a 
few  fortified  ftations,  which  might  fecure  them  ad- 
miflion  into  ports  where  they  might  careen  in  fafety, 
and  find  proteilion  from  the  infults  of  any  hoflile 
power.  There  was  no  neceffity  of  making  any  at- 
tempt to  eftablifii  colonies,  either  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  or  the  condu^H:  of  manufa<flures.  Both 
thefe  remained,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives. 

But  as  foon  as  that  wild  fpirit  of  enterprize, 
which  animated  the  Spaniards  who  firfl  explored  and 
fubdued  the  New  World,  began  to  fubfide,  and 
when,  inflead  of  roving  as  adventurers  from  pro- 
vince to  province  in  quefl  of  gold  and  filver,  they 
ferioufly  turned  their  thoughts  towards  rendering 
their  conquefts  beneficial  by  cultivation  and  induf- 
try,  they  found  it  necefTary  to  eftabiifh  colonies  in 
every  country  which  they  wifiied  to  improve. 
Other  nations  imitated  their  example  in  the  fettle- 
ments  which  they  afterwards  made  in  fome  of  the 
iflands,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Europe,  after  having  defolated  the  New  World, 
began  to  re-people  it,  and  under  a  fyftem  of  coloni- 
zation (the  fpirit  and  regulations  of  which  it  is  not 
the  objed:  of  this  Difquifition  to  explain)  the  Euro- 
pean race  has  multiplied  there  amazingly.  Every 
article  of  commerce  imported  from  the  New  World, 
if  we  except  the  furs  and  fldns  purchafed  from  the 
independent  tribes  of  hunters  in  North  America,  and 
from  a  few  tribes  in  a  fimilar  ftate  on  the  Southern 

continent. 
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continent,  is  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  Europeans 
lettled  there.  To  their  exertions,  or  to  thofe  of 
hands  which  they  have  taught  or  con:ipelled  to  la- 
bour, we  are  indebted  forfugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  rice,  and  even  the  gold  and  filver  extradled 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Intent  on  thofe  lu- 
crative branches  of  induftry,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World  pay  little  attention  to  thofe  kinds  of 
labour  which  occupy  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  otlier  focieties,  and  depend,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  entirely  for  every 
article  of  elegance  and  luxury,  upon  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. Thus  the  Europeans  have  become  manu- 
fa»^urers  for  America,  and  their  induftry  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  vaft  demands  for  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  extenfive  countries,  the  population 
of  which  is  continually  increafing.  Nor  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  demand  confined  folely  to  the  nations 
which  have  a  more  immediate  connection  with  the 
American  colonies  ;  it  is  felt  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope that  furniflies  any  article  exported  to  them,  and 
gives  adlivity  and  vigour  to  tlie  hand  of  the  artifan 
in  the  inland  provinces  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  which 
carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  New  World. 

-  But  while  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  America 
is  allowed  to  be  one  principal  caufe  of  that  rapid  in- 
creafe  of  induftry  and  wealth,  which  is  confpicuous  in 
Europe  during  the  two  laft  centuries,  fome  timid  the- 
orifts  have  maintained,  that  throughout  the  fame  peri- 
odEurope  has  been  gradually  impoverifhed,  by  being 

drained 
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drained  of  its  treafure,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  trade 
with  India-  But  chis  apprehenfion  has  arifen  from  in- 
attention to  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  precious  metals. 
They  are  to  be  confidered  in  two  different  lights  ; 
either  as  the  figns  which  all  civilized  nations  have 
agreed  to  employ,  in  order  to  eftimate  or  reprefent 
the  value  both  of  labour  and  of  all  commodities,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  the  purchafe  of  the  former,  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  latter  from  one  proprietor  to  ano- 
ther ;  or  gold  and  filver  may  be  viewed  as  being 
themfelves  commodities  or  articles  of  commerce, 
for  which  fome  equivalent  muft  be  given  by  fuch 
as  wifli  to  acquire  them.  In  this  light,  the  exporta-  I 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  Eaft  Ihould  be  re- 
garded ;  for,  as  the  nation  by  which  they  are  ex- 
ported muft  purchafe  them  with  the  produce  of  its 
own  labour  and  ingenuity,  this  trade  muft  contri- 
bute, though  not  in  the  fame  obvious  and  direft 
manner  as  that  with  x\merica, .  towards  augmenting 
the  general  induftry  and  opulence  of  Europe.  If 
England,  as  the  price  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dol- 
lars which  are  neceffary  for  carrying  on  its  trade 
with  India,  muft  give  a  certain  quantity  of  its  wool- 
len or  cotton  cloth  or  hard-ware,  then  the  hands  of  an 
additional  number  of  manufacturers  are  rendered  a(ft- 
ive,  and  work  to  a  certain  amount  muft  be  executed, 
for  which,  without  this  trade,  there  v/ould  not  have 
been  any  demand.  The  nation  reaps  all  the  benefit 
arifing  from  a  new  creation  of  induftry.  With  the 
gold  and  filver  which  her  manufactures  have  pur- 
chafed  in  the  Weft,  ftie  is  enabled  to  trade  in  the 

markets 
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markets  of  the  Eafl:,  and  the  exportation  oftreafare 
to  India,  which  has  been  fo  much  dreaded,  inflead  o^ 
impoverifliing,  enriches  the  kingdom. 

VIII.  It  is  to  the  difcovery  of  the  paiTage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  vigour  and 
fuccefs   with  which  the  Portuguefe  profecuted  their 
conqucfts  and  eftabUfhed  their  dominion  there,  that 
Europe   has  been  indebted  for  its  prefervation  from, 
the  moH:  illiberal  and  humiliating  fervitude  that  ever 
opprefTed  poliQied  nations.     For  this  obfcrvation  I 
am  indebted  to  an  x\uthor,  v/hofe  ingenuity  has  illuf-^ 
|:rated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has  adorned  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Settlements   and  Commerce  of  Modern   Na- 
tions in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies*  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  fo  well  founded  as  to  merit  more  ample  invef- 
tigation.     A  few  years  after   the  firft  appearance  of 
the   Portuguefe  in   India,  the  dominion  of  the  Ma- 
meluks  was  overturned  by  the  irrefiftable  power  of 
the  Turkifh   arms,  and  Egypt  and  Syria  were  an- 
nexed as  provinces  to  their  empire.     If  after  this 
event   the   commercial   intercourfe  with  India  had 
continued  to   be  carried  on  in  its  ancient   channels, 
the  Turkifh  Sultans,   by  being  mafters  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  muft  have  pofleiTed  the  abfolute  cammand  of 
it,  whether  the  produd:ions      .    the  Eaft  were  con- 
veyed by  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria,   or  were  tranf- 
ported   by  land-carriage  from  the  Perfian  Gulf  to 
Conftantinople,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  monarchs*  v/ho  were  then  at  the  head  of  this 

•  M    L'Abbc  Raynal. 
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great  empire,  were  neither  deftitute  of  abilities  to 
perceive  the  pre-eminence  to  which  this  would  have 
elevated  them,  nor  of  ambition  to  alpire  to  it.  Se- 
lim,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mameluks,  by  confirming 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  by  his  regulations  concerning  the  duties 
on  Indian  goods,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
early  difcovered  his  folicitude  to  fecure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce  with  the  Eaft  to  his  own  do- 
minions. The  attention  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
liis  fucceflbr,  feems  to  have  been  equally  directed 
towards  the  fame  objed:.  More  enlightened  than 
any  monarch  of  the  Ottoman  race,  he  attended  to 
all  the  tranfadions  of  the  European  ftates,  and  had 
obierved  the  power  as  well  as  opulence  to  which 
the  republic  of  Venice  had  attained  by  engrofling 
the  commerce  with  the  Eaft.  He  now  beheld  Por- 
tugal rifmg  towards  the  fame  elevation,  by  the  fame 
means.  Eager  to  imitate  and  to  fupplant  them,  he 
formed  a  fcheme  fuitable  to  his  charader  for  politi- 
cal wifdom  and  the  appellation  of  Injiitutor  of  Rules^ 
by  which  the  Turkifh  Hiflorians  have  diftinguiflied 
him,  and  eflabli filed,  early  in  his  reign,  a  fyftem  of 
commercial  laws  in  his  dominions,  by  which  he  hop- 
ed to  render  Conftantinople  the  great  ftaple  of  Indi- 
an trade,  as  it  had  been  in  the  profperous  ages  of 
the  Greek  empire.*  For  accomplifhing  this  fcheme, 
however,  he  did  not  rely  on  the  operation  of  laws 
alone  ;  he  fitted  out  about  the  fame  time  a  formida- 

*  ParutaHlfl.  Venct.  lib.  vii.  p.  589.     Sandi  Stor.  Civil.  Venez.  part 
ii   p.  90^. 
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ble  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  condu6l  of  a  con- 
fidential officer,   with  fuch  a  body  of  janizaries  on 

board  of  it,  as  he  deemed   fufficient  not 

A    C    I  cS 
only  to   drive  the  Portuguefe  out  of  all 

their  new  fettlements  in  India,   but   to  take  pofTef- 
(ion  of  fome   commodious  ftation   in  that  country, 
iand  to  eredl  his  ftandard   there.     The   Portuguefe, 
by  efforts   of  valour   and  conftancy,  entitled  to  the 
fplendid  fuccefs  with  which  they  were  crowned,  re- 
pulfed  this  powerful  armament  in  every  enterprize 
it  undertook,  and  compelled  the  fliattered  remains  of 
the  Turkilh  fleet  and  army  to  return  with  ignominy 
to  the  harbours  from  which  they  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  terminating 
"the  expedition  in  a  very  different  manner*.     Soly- 
man,  though  he  never  relinquifbed  the  defign  of  ex- 
pelling the  Portuguefe  from  India,  and  of  acquiring 
fome  eftablifhment  there,   was   fo  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  by  the  multiplicity  of  ar- 
duous  operations  in  which  an  infatiable  ambition 
involved  him,  that  he  never  had  leifure  to  refume 
the  profecution  of  it  with  vigour. 

If  either  the  meafures  of  Selim  had  produced  the 
effed  which  he  expeifted,  or  if  the  more  adventurous 
and  extenfive  plan  of  Solyman  had  been  carried  in- 
to execution,  the  command  of  the  wealth  of  India, 
together  with  fuch  a  marine  as  the  monopoly  of  trade 
with  that  country  has,  in  every  age,  enabled  the 
power  which   poffclTcd  it  to  create  and  maintain, 

•  Afia  de  Barros,  dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  i,  &c. 
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muft  have  brought  an  aceeffion  offeree  to  an  empire 
^kcady  formidable  to  mankind,  that  would  have 
rendered  it  altogether  irrefiftable.  Europe,  at  thai? 
period,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  defended  it- 
felf  againfl:  the  combined  exertions  of  fuch  naval  an^ 
military  pov/er,  fupported  by  commercial  wealthy 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  monarch  whofe  com-? 
prehenfive  genius  was  able  to  derive  from  each  itf 
peculiar  advantages, and  to  employ  ail  with  the  great? 
eft  effeiS.  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the  defpotr 
ic  fyfteni  of  Turkifli  government,  founded  on  fuch 
illiberal  fanaticifni  as  has  extinguiflied  fcience  in 
Egypt,  in  Ailyria,  and  m  Greece,  its  three  favourite 
manfions  in  ancient  times,  was  prevented  from  ex- 
tending its  dominion  over  Europe,  and  from  fup 
preffing  liberty,  learning,  and  tafte,  vyhen  beginning 
to  make  fuccefsful  efforts  to  revive  there,  and  again 
to  blefs,  to  enlighten,  apd  to  polifh  manl^ind. 
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NOTE   I.     Sect.  I.    p.  19. 

CREDULITY  and  fcepticifni  are  two  oppofite 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  run,  in  ex- 
amining the  events  which  are  faid  to  have  happened 
in  the  early  ages  of  antiquity.  "Without  incurring 
any  fufpicion  of  a  propenfity  to  the  latter  of  thefe,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  the 
expedition  of  Sefoftris  into  India,  and  his  conqueft 

of  that  country. 1.  Few  fafts  in  ancient  hiftory 

feem  to  be  better  eftablifhed,  than  that  of  the  early 
averfion  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  fea-faring  life.  Evea 
the  power  of  defpotifm  cannot  at  once  change  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  a  nation,  efpecially  when  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  long  habit,  and  rendered  fa- 
cred  by  the  landion  of  religion.  That  Sefoftris, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  fhould  have  fo  entirely 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  people,  a% 
to  be  able  to  fit  out  four  hundred  Ihips  of  force  in 

the 
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the  Arabian  Gulf,  befides  another  fleet  which  he  had 
in  the  Mediterranean,  appears  to  be  extremely  im- 
probable. Armaments  of  fuch  magnitude  would 
require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  a  great  and  long  efta- 
blifhed  maritime  power.-  ■  2.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Herodotus,  who  enquired  with  the  mod  perfevering 
diligence  into  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  who 
received  all  the  information  concerning  it  which  the 
priefls  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes,  could 
commmunicate,  Uerodot.  edit.  WelFclingij,  lib.  ii. 
c.  3.  although  he  relates  the  hiftory  of  Sefoflris  at 
for.ie  length,  does  not  mention  his  conqueft  of  India. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  102,  Sec.  That  tale,  it  is  probable,  was 
invented  in  the  period  between  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
receive  a  particular  detail  of  the  Indian  expedition  of 
Sefoftris.  His  account  refts  entirely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Egyptian  priefls  ;  and  Diodorus  him- 
felf  not  only  gives  it  as  his  general  opinion,  "  that 
'*  many  things  which  they  related,  flowed  rathef 
*'  from  a  defirc  to  promote  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
"  try,  tlian  from  attention  to  truth,"  lib.  i.  p.  34. 
edit.  VVefTelingij,  Amfl:.  1746  ;  but  takes  particular 
notice  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
writers,  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  the  ac- 
counts which  they  give  of  the  actions  of  Sefoftris, 

lib.  i.  p.  62. 3.  Though  f)iodorus  aflferts,  that 

in  relating  the  hiftory  of  Sefoftris  he  had  ftudicd  to 
feleift  what  appeared  to  him  moft  probable,  and  moft 
agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  that  monarch  ftill 
iperAaining  in  Egypt,  he  has  admitted  into  his  narra- 
tive 
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tive  many  marvellous  circiimflanccs  which  render 
the  whole  extremely  rafpicious.  1  he  father  of  Sc- 
fodris,  as  he  relates,  coUecfred  all  the  male  children 
who  were  born  in  Egypt  on  the  fame  day  with  his 
fon,  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated,  together 
with  him,  conformable  to  a  mode  which  he  pre^fcrib- 
cd,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  as  proper  inftru- 
ments  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  undertakings 
for  which  he  defined  SeibRris.  Accordingly,  when 
Sefollrisfet  out  upon  this  hidian  expedition,  which, 
from  circumftances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  muft 
have  been  about  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  of  his  youthful  alTociates  are 
faid  to  have  been  ftill  alive,  and  were  entrulled  with 
high  command  in  his  army.  But  if  v/e  apply  to  the 
examination  of  this  ftory  the  certain  principles  of 
political  arithmetic,  it  is  evident,  that  if  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  of  the  male  children  born  on 
the  fame  day  with  Sefoflris  were  alive  when  his 
great  expedition  commenced,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  in  Egypt  on  each  day  of  the  year  muft 
have  been  at  lead  ten  thoufand,  and  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  muft  have  exceeded  (ixty  millions  ; 
Goguct  rOrigine  des  Loiz,  des  Arts,  &c.  torn.  ii. 
p.  12,  c'^c.  A  number  far  beyond  the  bouhds  of 
credibility,  in  a  kingdom  which,  from  the  accurate 
calculations  of  M.  D'Anville,  Memoire  fur  I'Egypte 
Anc.  et  Moderne,  p.  23,  <Scc.  does  not  contain 
more  than  two  thoufand  one  hundred  fquare  leagues 
of  hab/table  country.  Another  marvellous  particu- 
lar is  the  defcription  of  a  fliip  of  cedar,   four  hun- 

C  c  dred 
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dred  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  covered  on  the  out- 
lide  with  gold,  and  on  the  infide  with  fdver,  which 
Sefofiris  confecrated  to  the  deity  who  was  the  chief 
objeft  of  worfiiip  at  Thebes.  Lib.  i.  p.  d-j .  Such 
too  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  army,  in 
which,  befide  fix  hundred  thoufand  infantry,,  and 
twenty-four  thoufand  cavalry,  there  were   twenty- 

feven  thoufand  armed  chariots,     Ibid.  p.  64.— 4. 

Thefe  and  other  particulars  appeared  fo  far  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  probability,  that  the  found  under- 
flanding  of  Strabo  the  geographer  rejeded,  without 
hefitation,  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expedition  of 
Sefoftris  ;  and  he  not  only  alTerts,  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  this  monarch  never  entered  India, 
lib.  XV.  p.  1007.  C.  edit.  Cafaub.  Amfh.  1707  ;  but 
he  ranks  what  has  been  related  concerning  his  oper- 
ations in  that  country,  with  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  p.  T007.  D.  1009.  B.  The 
philofophical  Hiilorian  of  Alexander  the  Great  feems 
to  have  entertained  the  fame  fentiments  with  re- 
fpe6i  to  the  exploits  of  Sefoftris  in  India.  Hift.  Ind. 
c.  5.  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  edit.  Gronov.  L.  Bat. 
J 704. —What  (lender  information  concerning  India, 
or  its  inhabitants,  Herodotus  had  received,  feems  to 
have  been  derived,  not  from  the  Egyptians,  but 
from  the  Perfians,  lib.  iii.  c.  105,  which  renders  it 
probable,  that  in  his  time  there  was  little  intercourfe 
between  Egypt  and  India. 
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NOTE  II.     Sect.  I.     p.  20. 

When  we  confider  the  extent  and  effeds  of  the 
Phenecian  commerce,  the  fcanty  information  con- 
cerning it  which  we  receive  from  ancient  writers 
mnft,  on  a  firfl  view,  appear  furprifmg.  But  when 
we  recolletH:  that  all  the  Greek  Hiftorians,  (Herodo- 
tus excepted,)  who  gave  any  account  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  publiflied  their  works  long  after  the  deftrudi- 
on  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  we  will  ceafe  to 
wonder  at  their  not  having  entered  into  minute  de- 
tails with  refped  to  a  trade  which  was  then  removed 
to  new  feats,  and  carried  on  in  other  channels.  But 
the  power  and  opulence  of  Tyre,  in  the  prolperous 
age  of  its  commerce,  muft  have  attradled  general 
attention.  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  who  floa- 
riflied  two  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  fall  of 
Tyre,  there  is  the  mo.T:  particular  account  of  the 
nature  and  variety  of  its  commercial  tranfadlions  that 
is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  which 
conveys,  at  the  fame  time,  a  magnificent  idea  of  the 
extenfive  power  of  that  ftate.  Ch.  xxvi,  xxvii, 
xxviii. 


NOTE  III.     Sect.  I.  p.  24. 

Th  e  account  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy  by  Herodotus  is  curious,  and  feems  to 
have  been  copied  from  fome  public  record,  which, 
had   been  communicated  to  him.     According  to  it, 

the 
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the  Perfian  empire  was  divided  into  twenty  Satra- 
P3''s,  or  governments.  The  tribute  levied  from 
each  is  Ipecified,  amounting  in  all  to  1^,560  Eubs- 
an  talents,  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  reckons  to  be 
equal  to  2,807,437!.  fterling  money  ;  a  Turn  ex- 
tremely fmali  for  the  revenue  of  the  Great  King, 
and  which  ill  accords  with  many  fa\^s  concerning 
the  riches,  magnificence,  and  luxury  of  the  Eaft, 
that  occur  in  ancient  authors. 


NOTE  IV.     Sect.  I.     p.  29. 

It    is   furprifing  that  Alexander  did  not  receive, 
in    the  provinces    contiguous    to   India,  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  the  periodical  rains   in  that   country,  as  to 
fliew  him  the   impropriety  of  carrying  on   military 
operations  there,  while  thefe  continued.     His  expe- 
dition into  Intlia  commenced  towards   the  end    of 
Spring,    Arrian,  lib.  iv.    c.    22.,    when    the    rains 
were  already  begun  in  the  mountains  from  which  all 
the  rivers  in    the   Panjab  flow,  and   of  courfe   they 
muft  have    been  cor^fiderably   fwelled  before   he  ar- 
rived on  their  banks.     Ilennell,  p.  268. — He  paffed 
the   Hydafpes  at  Midfummer,  about   the   height  of 
the  rainy   feafon.     In  a  country  through   which  fo 
many    large  riv^ers   run,   an   army  on  fervice  at  this 
time   of  the  year  mull   have  have    fuifered  greatly. 
An  accurate    deicription  of  the  nature  of  the  rains 
and  inundations  in  this  part  of  India,  is  given  by  Ar- 
rian,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  ;  and  one  ftill  fuller  may  be  found 
inStrabo,  lib.  xv.   10  13. — |t  was  of  what  tliey  fuf- 

fcrcd 
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fered  by  thefe  that  Alexander's  foldiers  complained, 
Strabo,  lib.  xv.  102 1.  D.  ;  and  not  without  reafon, 
as  it  had  rained  inceffantly  during  leventy  days',  Diod. 
SicLil.  xvii.  c.  94.— A  circumrtance  which  marks  the 
accuracy  with  which  Alexander's  officers  had  attend- 
ed to  every  thing  in  that  part  of  India,  deferves  no- 
tice. Ariftobulus,  in  his  Journal,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  takes  notice  that,  though  heavy  rains 
fell  iu  the  mountains,  and  in  the  country  near  to 
them,  in  the  plains  below  not  fo  much  as  a  (liower 
fell.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013.  B.  loiy.  B.  Major 
Rennell  was  informed  by  a  perfon  of  charafber,  who 
had  refided  in  this  diilri^H:  of  India,  which  is  now 
feldom  vifited  by  Europeans,  that  during  great 
part  of  the  S.  W.  monibon,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
months  of"july,  Auguil,  and  part  of  September, 
which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  mofl  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, the  atmofphere  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  ge- 
nerally clouded,  but  no  rain  falls,  except  very  near 
the  Tea.  Indeed,  very  few  fnowers  fall  during  the 
whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that  when 
he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  years 
before.  Memoirs,  p.  288. — Tamerlane,  who,  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  feat  of  his  government  to  India, 
had  the  means  of  being  well  informed  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  country,  avoided  the  error  of 
Alexander,  and  made  his  Indian  campaign  during  the 
dry  feafon.  As  Nadir  Shah,  both  when  he  invaded 
India,  A.  D.  1738,  and  in  his  return  next  year, 
marched  through  the  ilime  countries  with  Alexan- 
der, and  nearly  in  the  fame  line  of  diredion,  no- 
thin  2: 
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thing  can  give  a  more  ftriking  idea  of  the  perfever- 
ing  ardour  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  than  the 
defcription  of  the  difficulties  which  Nadir  Shah  had 
to  furmount,  and  the  hardships  which  his  army  en- 
dured. Though  pofTeffed  of  abfolute  power  and 
immenie  wealth,  and  diftinguifhed  no  lefs  by  great 
talents  than  by  long  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
war,  he  had  the  mortification  to  lofe  a  great  part  of 
his  troops  in  crofling  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  in  pe- 
netrating through  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  In- 
dia, and  in  conflids  with  the  fierce  natives  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  which  ftretch  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  An  interefting 
account  of  his  retreat  and  fufferings  is  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  a  Caflimerian 
of  diflindiion,  who  ferved  in  his  army. 


NOTE  V.     Sect.  I.     p.  31. 

That  a  fleet  fo  numerous  Ihould  have  been  col- 
lected in  fuch  a  (hort  time,  is  apt  to  appear,  at  firfl: 
fight,  incredible.  Arrian,  however,  afTures  us, 
that  in  fpecifying  this  number,  he  followed  Ptolemy, 
the  fon  of  Lagus,  whofe  authority  he  confidered  to 
be  of  the  greateft  weight,  lib.vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the 
Panjab  country  is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  on  which 
all  the  intercourfe  among  the  natives  was  carried 
on,  it  abounded  with  vefTels  ready  conftrucT;ed  to 
the  conqueror's  hands,  fo  that  he  might  eafily  col- 
leS:  that  number.  If  we  could  give  credit  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  invafion  of  India  by  Semiramis,  no  few- 
er 
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er  than  four  thoufand  vefTels  were  afTembled  in  the 
Indus  to  oppole  her  fleet.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c. 
74. — It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mahmoud  of  Gaz- 
nah  invaded  India,  a  fleet  was  colle^^ed  on  the  Indus 
to  oppofe  him,  confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  vef- 
fels.  We  learn  from  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India  ftill  continue  to  car- 
ry on  all  their  communication  with  each  other  by 
water  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Circar  of  Tatta  alone 
have  not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  veflfels  of  various 
confl:rudions.     Vol.  ii.  p.  143. 


NOTE  VI.     Sect.  I.    p.  32. 

All  thefe  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Indiaii 
Hiftory  of  Arrian,  a  work  different  from  that  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  and  one  of  the  moft  curious  treatifes 
tranfmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  The  firft  part  of 
it  confiils  of  extrafts  from  the  account  given  by 
Nearchus  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  India,  and 
the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  fecond  contains 
that  ofiicer's  journal  of  his  voyage  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Perfian  Gulf. 
The  perufal  of  it  gives   rife   to   feveral  obfervati- 

ons. 1.  It  is  remarkable   that  neither  Nearchus 

nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Ariftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian, 
once  mention  the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could 
not  proceed  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it, 
for  Herodotus  was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands 
of  every  Greek  who  had  any  pretenfions  to  litera- 
ture.    It  was  probably   occafioned  by  the  reafons 

which 
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which  they  had  to  difli-uft:  the  veracity  of  Scylax,  of 
which  I  have  ah-eady  taken  notice.  Accorchngly,  in 
a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  x\lex- 
ander,  he  afTerts  that,  except  Bacchus,  he  was  the  firft 
v^  ho  had  pafFed  the  Indus  ;  which  implies,  that  he 
dilbeheved  what  is  related  concerning  Scylax,  and 
was  not  acquainted  with  what  Barius  Hyllafpes  is 
faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjetft  that  part  of  In- 
dia to  the  Perfian  crown.  Arrian,  vii.  c.  lo.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Megaflhenes,  who  refided  a 
confiderable  time  m  India.  He  afferts  that,  except 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  (to  whofe  fabulous  expedi- 
tions Strabo  is  aftonifhed  that  he  fliould  have  given 
any  credit,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007.  D.)  Alexander  was 
the  firfi:  who  had  invaded  India  ;  Arrian,  Hift.  Indie. 
c.  5.  We  are  informed  by  Arrian,  that  the  x^fTa- 
cani,  and  other  people  who  polTeired  that  country, 
which  is  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  paid 
tribute  firft  to  the  Affyrians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Medes  and  Perfians  ;  Hifl.  Indie,  c.  i.  As  all  the 
fertile  provinces  on  the  north-weft  of  the  Indus 
were  anciently  reckoned  to  be  part  of  India,  it  is 
probable  that  what  was  levied  from  them  is  the 
fum  mentioned  in  the  tribr.te-roll,  from  which  He- 
rodotus drew  his  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the  provinces 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubje<ft  to  the 
kings  of  Perfia. — 2.  This  voyage  of  Nearchus  affords 
fome  ftriking  inftances  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  any  navigation  different 
from  that  to  which  they  were  accuftomed  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 
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diterranean.  Though  the  enterprifing  genius  and 
enlarged  views  of  Alexander  prompted  him  to  attempt 
opening  an  intercourfe  by  Tea  between  India  and  his 
Perfian  dominions,  yet  both  he  and  Nearchus  knew 
fo  little  of  the  ocean  which  they  wifhed  to  explore, 
as  to  be  apprehenfive  that  it  might  be  found  impof^ 
fible  to  navigate  it,  on  account  of  impervious  ftraits, 
or  other  obftacles.  Hid.  Indic.  c.  20.  Qj  Curt.  lib. 
ix.  c.  9.  When  the  fleet  arrived  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  the  aftonifliment  excited  by  the  extraordi- 
nary flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the  Indian  ocean,  a 
phenomenon  (according  to  Arrian)  with  which. 
Alexander  and  his  foldiers  were  unacquainted,  lib.  vi. 
c.  19.  is  another  proof  of  their  ignorance  in  mari- 
time fcience.-  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  their  aftonifliment,  as  the  tides  are  hardly 
perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  did  not 
extend.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when  the  Romans 
carried  their  viftorious  arms  into  the  countries  litua- 
ted  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  on  the  feas  that  com- 
municate with  it,  this  new  phenomenon  of  the  tides 
was  an  obje*^  of  wonder  and  terror  to  them.  Csefar 
defcribes  the  amazement  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring- 
tide,  which  greatly  damaged  the  fleet  with  which  he 
invaded  Britain,  and  acknowledges  that  it  was  an 
appearance  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ; 
Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  The  tides  on  the  coafl 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  remarkably  high, 
and  the  eff^CiHis  of  them  very  great,  efpecially  that  fud- 
den  and  abrupt  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouths  of 

D  d  rivers 
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rivers  or  narrow  ftraits  which  is  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  The  Bore,  and  is  accurately  defcribed  by 
Major  Rennell,  Introd.  xxiv.  Mem.  278.  In  the 
Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  26,  thefe  high  tides  are 
mentioned,  and  the  defcription  of  them  nearly  re-" 
fembles  that  of  the  Bore.  A  very  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  tides  in  the  Indian  ocean  is  given  by 
Pliny,  Nat,  Hift.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25.  Major  Rennell 
feems  to  think,  that  Alexander  and  his  followers 
could  not  be  fo  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  tides,  as  Herodotus  had  informed 
the  Greeks,  * '  that  in  the  Red  Sea  there  was  a  regu- 
"  lar  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day  ,"  lib.  ii, 
c.  1 1 .  This  is  all  the  explanation  of  that  phenome- 
non given  by  Herodotus.  But  among  the  ancients 
there  occur  inftances  of  inattention  to  fadls,  related 
by  refpeftable  authors,  which  appear  furprifmg  in 
modern  thnes.  Though  Herodotus,  as  I  have  juft 
now^obferved,  gave  an  account  of  the  voyage  per- 
formed by  Scylax  at  confiderable  length,  neither 
Alexander,  nor  his  Hifiiorians,  take  any  notice  of  that 
event.  I  (hair  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention 
a  more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  inattention  of  later 
writers  to  an  accurate  defcription  which  Herodotus 
had  given  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  From  thefe,  and 
other  fimilar  inftances  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, we  may  conclude,  that  the  flight  mention  of 
the  regular  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  in  the  Red  Sea, 
is  not  a  fufficicnt  reafon  for  rejeding,  as  incredible, 
Arrian's  account  of  the  furprife  of  Alexander's  foldi- 
ers  when  they  firft  beheld  the  extraordinary  eflefts 

3  of 
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©f  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 3.  The 

courfc  of  Nearchus's  voyage,  the  promontories,  the 
creeks,  the  rivers,  the  cities,  the  mountains,  which 
came  fucceflively  in  his  view,  are  fo  clearly  delcrib- 
cd,  and  the  diftances  of  fuch  as  were  mort  worthy 
of  notice  are  fo  diftinftly  marked,  that  M.  D'An- 
ville,  by  comparing  thefc  with  the  a(5lual  pofition  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  befl:  accounts  of  it, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  has  been  able  to  point 
out  mofl:  of  the  places  which  Nearchus  mentions, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  does  as  much  ho- 
nour to  the  veracity  of  the  Grecian  navigator,  as  to 
the  induftry,  learning,  and  penetration  of  the  French 
geographer,  Mem.  de  Literat.  torn.  xxx.  p.  132,  &c. 

In  modern  times,  the  Red  Sea  is  a  name  appro- 
priated to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  the  ancients  deno- 
minated the  ocean  which  ftretches  from  that  Gulf 
to  India,  the  Erythraean  Sea,  from  king  Erythras, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  the  name, 
which  in  the  Greek  language  fignifies  red.  From 
this  cafual  meaning  of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  of  a  different  colour  from  other 
feas,  and  confequently  of  more  dangerous  naviga- 
tion. 


NOTE  VII.    Sect.  I.   p.  38. 

Alexander  was  fo  intent  on  rendering  this  union 
of  his  fubjeds  complete,  that  after  his  death,  there 
was  found  in  his  tablets  or  commentaries,  (among 

other 
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other  magnificent  fchemes  which  he  meditated)  a 
refolu'tion  to  build  feveral  new  cities,  fome  in  Afia, 
and  fome  in  Europe,  and  to  people  thole  in  Afla 
with  Europeans,  and  thole  in  Europe  with  Afiatics, 
**  that,  (lays  the  Hiftorian)  by  intermarriages,  and 
*'  exchange  of  good  offices,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
*'  two  great  continents  might  be  gradually  moulded 
"  into  a  fimilarity  of  fentiments,  and  become  attach- 
*'  ed  to  each  other  with  mutual  affection/'  Diod« 
Sicul.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4. 


NOTE    VIII.     Sect.  I.    p.  39. 

It  feems  to  be  an  opinion  generally  received,  that 
Alexander  built  only  two  cities  in  India,  Nicaea  and 
Bucephalia,  fituated  on  the  Hydafpes,  the  mo- 
dern Chelum,  and  that  Craterus  fuperintended  the 
building  of  both.  But  it  is  evident  from  Arrian, 
lib,v.  c.  ult.  that  he  built  a  third  city  on  the  Ace- 
fines,  now  the  Jenaub,  under  the  direction  of  He- 
phasftion  ;  and  if  it  was  his  objeft  to  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  country,  a  place  of  flrength  on  fome  of 
the  rivers  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hydafpes  feems  to 
have  been  necelTary  for  that  purpofe.  This  part  of 
India  has  been  fo  little  vifited  in  modern  times,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  point  out  with  precifion  the  fitua- 
tion  of  thsfe  cities.  If  P.  Tieffenthaler  were  well 
founded  in  his  conjcifture,  that  the  river  now  called 
Rauvee  is  the  Acefines  of  Arrian,  Bernouilli,  vol.  i. 
p.  39,  it  is  probable  that  this  city  was  built  fome* 
where  near  Lahore,  one  of  the  mofl  important  fta' 

tions 
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^tions  in  that  part  of  India,  and  reckoned  in  the  Ayccn 
Akbery  to  be  a  city  of  very  high  antiquity.  But  Ma- 
jor Rennell,  in  my  opinion,  gives  good  reafons  for 
luppofmg  the  Jenaub  to  be  the  Acefines  of  the  an- 

.  cients. 


NOTE  IX.    Sect.  I.  p.  40. 

The  religious  fcruples  which  prevented  the  Per- 
fians  from  making  any  voyage  by  fea,  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  of  one  of  the  Magi, 
who  was  fent  on  an  embaffy  from  Tiridatcs  to  the 
emperor  Nero,  "  Navigare  noluerat,  quoniam  ex- 
**  fpuere  in  Maria,  alijfque  mortalium  neceflitatibus 
*'  violare  naturam  earn,  fas  non  putant  ;"  Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  XXX.  c.  2.  This  averfion  to  the  fea  they  carried 
fo  far,  that,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a  well- 
informed  Hiftorian,  there  was  not  a  city  of  any  note 
in  their  empire  built  upon  the  fea-coaft  ;  Ammian. 
Marcel,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Hyde, 
how  intimately  thefe  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
'doctrines  of  Zoroailer  ;  Rel.  Vet.  Perf.  cap.  vi.  In 
all  the  wars  of  the  Perfians  with  Greece,  the  fleets 
of  the  Great  King  confided  entirely  of  fhips  furnifhed 
by  the  Phenicians,  Syrians,  the  conquered  provinces 
of  the  Leffer  Afia,  and  the  iflands  adjacent.  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus  mention  the  quota  fur- 
niOied  by  each  country,  in  order  to  compofe  the  fleet 
of  twelve  hundred  fliips  with  which  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  among  thefe  there  is  not  one  belonging 
to  Ferfia.     At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 

that 
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that  according  to  Herodotus,  wliofe  authority  is  wn* 
exceptionable  with  regard  to  this  point,  the  fleet 
was  under  the  command  of  Ariabigines,  a  fon  of  Da» 
rius,  who  had  fcveral  fatraps  of  high  rank  under  his 
command,  and  both  Perfians  and  Medes  ferved  as 
foldierson  board  of  it ;  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  96,  97* 
By  what  motives,  or  what  authority,  they  were  in- 
duced to  aft  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  explain.  From 
fomc  religious  fcruples,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Pcr- 
iians,  many  of  the  natives  of  Indoftan,  in  our  own 
time,  refufe  to  embark  on  board  a  fliip,  and  to  fcrve 
at  fea  ;  and  yet,  on  fomc  occafions,  the  ieapoys  in 
the  fervice  of  the  European  powers  have  got  the 
better  of  thefe  fcruples. 


NOTE   X.    Sect.  I.    p.  41. 

M.  LE  Baron  de  Sainte-Croix,  in  his  ingc* 
nious  and  Icared  Critique  dcs  Hiftoriens  d' Alexan- 
dre le  Grand,  p.  96,  (eems  to  entertain  fome  doubt 
with  refpedt  to  the  number  of  the  cities  which  Alex- 
ander is  faid  to  have  built.  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Alex, 
affirms,  that  he  founded  no  fewer  than  fevcnty.  It 
appears  from  many  pafTages  in  ancient  authors,  that 
the  building  of  cities,  or,  what  may  be  confidered  as 
the  fame,  the  eftablifhment  of  fortified  ftations,  was 
the  mode  of  maintaining  their  authority  in  the  con- 
quered nations,  adopted  not  only  by  Alexander,  but 
by  his  fuccefTors.  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  to  whom* 
the  greater  part  of  the  Perfian  empire  became  fub*  " 
jed:,  were  no  lefs  remarkable  for  founding  new  ci-< 
J  ties 
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tjics  than  Alexander,  and  thefe  cities  feem  fully  to 
have  anCwcrcd  the  purpofes  of  the  founders,  as  they 
cfFe<n:ually  prevented  (as  I  fhall  afterwards  have^oc- 
cafion  to  obferve)  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. Though  the  Greeks,  animated  with  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  their  native  country,  rcfufed 
to  fettle  in  the  Perfian  empire  while  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  native  monarchs,  even  when  allured 
by  the  profpc^H:  of  great  advantage,  as  M.  de  Sainte- 
Croix  remarks,  the  cafe  became  perfedly  different, 
when  that  empire  was  fubje<n:ed  to  their  own 
dominion,  and  they  fettled  there,  not  as  fubjefts,  but 
as  maftcrs.  Both  Alexander  and  his  fucceffors  dif- 
covered  much  difccrnment  in  chufing  the  fituation  of 
the  cities  which  they  built.  Selcucia,  which  Seleu- 
cus  founded,  was  inferior  only  to  Alexandria  in 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and  in  importance  j 
Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  M.  D'Anville,  Mem. 
de  Literat.  xxx. 


NOTE   XI.  Sect.  I.    p.  43. 

It  is  from  Juftin  we  receive  the  flender  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  progrefs  which  Seleucus  made 
in  India  ;  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  his 
evidence,  unlefs  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimo-* 
ny  of  other  authors.  Plutarch  feems  to  affert,  that 
Seleucus  had  penetrated  far  into  India  ;  but  that 
refpedable  writer  is  more  eminent  for  his  difccrn- 
ment of  charadters,  and  his  happy  fele6tion  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  mark  and  difcriminate  them, 

than 
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than  for  the  accuracy  of  his  hifloriqal  refearches-^ 
Pliny,  whofe  authority  is  of  greater  weight,  feems 
to  confidcr  it  as  certain,  that  Seleucus  had  carried 
his  arms  into  diflri^ls  of  India  which  Alexander  ne- 
ver vifited  ;  Plin.  Nat.  HilL  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  The 
paiTage  in  which  this  is  mentioned,  is  fomewhat  ob- 
fcare,  but  it  feems  to  imply,  that  Seleucus  had 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis  to  the  Hyfudrus,  from 
thence  to  Palibothra,  and  from  that  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  diftances  of  the  principal  Rations 
in  this  march  are  marked,  amounting  to  2244  Ro- 
man miles.  In  this  fenfe,  M.  Bayer  underftands  the 
words  of  Pliny  ;  Hiftor.  Regni  Grcecorum  Badriani, 
p.  37.  But  to  me  it  appears  highly  improbable,  that 
the  Indian  expedition  of  Seleucus  could  have  continu- 
ed fo  long  as  to  allow  time  for  operations  of  fuch  ex- 
tent. If  Seleucus  bad  advanced  as  far  into  India  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  ancients  would  have 
had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
country  than  they  fcem  ever  to  have  pofTefled. 

NOTE    XII.     Sect.  I.     p.  44. 

Major  R  enne  ll  gives  a  magnificent  idea  of 
this,  by  informing  us,  that  the  Ganges,  after  it  has 
"  efcaped  from  the  mountainous  traft  in  which  it 
**  had  wandered  above  eight  hundred  miles  ;'* 
Mem.  p.  233,  "  receives  in  its  courfe  through  the 
*'  plains  eleven  rivers,  fome  of  them  as  large  as  the 
**  Rhine,  and  none  fmaller  than  the  Thames,  befides 
**  as  many  more  of  leffer  note."  p.  257. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XIII.     Sect.  I.  p.  45-. 

In  fixing  the  pofition  of  Palibothra,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  Major  Rennell,  and  I  venture 
to  do  fo  with  diffidence.  According  to  Strabo,  Pali- 
bothra wzs  fituated  at  the  jundlion  of  tlie  Ganges 
and  another  river;  lib.  xv.  p.  1028.  A.  Arrian  is 
ftill  more  explicit.  lie  places  Palibothra  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganges  and  Erranaboas,  the  lafl:  of 
u^hich  he  defcribes  as  lefs  than  the  Ganges  or  Indus, 
but  greater  than  any  other  known  river  ;  Hift.  Ind. 
c.  10.  This  defcription  of  its  fituation  correlponds 
exacHiIy  with  that  of  Allahabad.  P.  Boudier,  to 
whofe  obfervations  the  geography  of  India  is  much 
indebted,  fays,  that  the  Jumna,  at  its  jun<ftion  with 
the  Ganges,  appeared  to  him  not  inferior  in  magni- 
tude to  that  river  ;  D'Anvillc,  Antiq.  de  V  Inde,  p. 
53.  Allahabad  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  that 
city  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  who  erefted  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  there  ;  an  elegant  delineation  of  which  is 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Hodges,  No.  IV.  of  his  SeleA 
Views  in  India.  Its  ancient  name,  by  which  it  is 
ftill  known  among  the  Hindoos,  is  Praeg,  or  Piyag, 
and  the  people  of  the  diftridl  are  called  Pracgi,  which 
bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Prafij,  the  ancient  appel- 
lation of  the  kingdom  of  which  Palibothra  was  the 
capital  ;  P.  TielTenthaler  chez  Bernouilli,  torn.  i. 
223.  D'Anville,  p.  56.  Allahabad  is  fuch  a  noted 
feat  of  Hindoo  devotion,  that  it  is  denominated  The 
King  of  w  or  flipped  Places  ;   Ayeen  Akbery,  vol, 

E  e  ii. 
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ii.  p,  35.  '*  The  territory  around  it,  to  the  extent 
*'  of  forty  miles,  is  deemed  holy  ground.  The 
"  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  a  man  dies  in  this 
"  place,  whatever  he  wiflies  for  he  will  obtain  in 
**  his  next  regeneration.  Although  they  teach  that 
'■'  filicide  in  general  will  be  punifhed  with  torments 
"  hereafter,  yet  they  confider  it  as  meritorious  for 
"  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  at  Allahabad  ;"  Ayecn  Ak- 
bery,  iii.  256.  P.  TielTenthaler  defcribes  the  vari- 
ous objefts  of  veneration  at  Allahabad,  which  are 
fiill  vifited  with  great  veneration  by  an  immenfe 
number  of  pilgrims  ;  Bernonilli,  tom.  i.  224,  From 
all  thefe  circumftances,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  fame  fituation 
with  the  Palibotlira  of  antiquity. 

Major   Rennell  has  been  induced  to  place  Pa- 
libothra  on  the  fame  fite  with  Patna,  chiefly  by  two 

confiderations. 1.  From    having  learned  that  on 

or  near  the  fite  of  Patna  flood  anciently  a  very- 
large  city  named  Patelpoot-her  or  Patalippiitra^ 
which  nearly  rcfembles  the  ancient  name  of  Palibo- 
tlira. Although  there  is  not  now  a  confluence  of 
tv/o  rivers  at  Patna,  he  was  informed  that  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Soane  with  the  Ganges,  now  twenty- 
two  miles  above  Patna,  was  formerly  under  the 
walls  of  that  city.  The  rivers  of  India  fometimes 
change  their  courfe  in  a  fingular  manner,  and  he 
produces  fome  remarkable  inflances  of  it.  But  even 
fhould  it  be  allowed,  that  the  accounts  which  the 
natives  give  of  this  variation  in  the  courfe  of  the  So- 
ane were  perfe6:ly  accurate,  I  queltion  whether 
3  Arrian's 
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Arrian's  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Erranaboas 
be  applicable  to  that  river,  certainly  not  fo  jufljy  as 
to  the  |umna. 2.  He  fecms  to  have  been  influ- 
enced, in  fomc  degree,  by  Pliny^s  Itinerary,  or  Ta- 
ble of  Diftances  from  Taxila  (the  modern  Attock) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  ;  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c. 
17.  But  the  diftances  in  that  Itinerary  are  marked 
fo  inaccurately,  and  in  fome  inftances  are  fo  palpa- 
bly erroneous,  that  one  cannot  found  upon  them 
with  much  fecurity.  According  to  it,  Palibothra  is 
fituated  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  aftu- 
al  diftance,  however,  between  Allahabad  and  Patna, 
is  not  more  than  two  hundred  Britifli  miles.  A  dif- 
agreement  fo  confiderable  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
without  fuppofmg  fome  extraordinary  error  in  the 
Itinerary,  or  that  the  point  of  conflux  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Ganges  has  undergone  a  change.  For  the 
former  of  thefe  fuppofitions  there  is  no  authority 
(as  far  as  I  know)  from  any  manufcript,  or  for  the 
latter  from  any  tradition.  Major  Rennell  has  pro- 
duced the  reafons  that  led  him  to  fuppofe  the  fite  of 
Palibothra  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Patna  ;  Me- 
moirs, p.  49 — 5'4.  Some  of  the  objei^ions  which 
might  be  made  to  this  fuppofition  he  has  forefcen, 
and  endeavoured  to  obviate  ;  and  after  all  that  I 
have  added  to  them,  I  fliall  not  be  furprifed,  if,  in 
a  geographical  difcuiTion,  my  readers  are  difpofed  to 
prefer  his  decifion  to  mine. 


NOTE 
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.     '      NOTE    XIV.     Sect.  I.     p.  47. 

I  DO  not  mention  a  fhort  inroad  into  India  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  about  one  hundred  and  nioety- 
feven  years  pofterior  to  the  invafion  of  his  ancef- 
tor  Seleucus.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this 
tranfadion,  than  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  fi- 
niQiing  the  war  he  carried  on  againft  the  two  revolt- 
ed provinces  of  Parthia  and  BacT:ria,  entered  India, 
and  concluding  a  peace  with  Sophagafenus,  a  king  of 
the  country,  received  from  him  a  number  of  ele- 
phants, and  a  fum  of  money  ;  Polib.  lib.  x.  p.  597, 
Sec.  lib.  xi.  p.  651.  edit.  Cafaub.  Juftin.  lib.  xv. 
c.  4.  Bayer's  Hift.  Kegn.  Graecor.  Badr.  p.  69,  &c. 

NOTE    XV.     Sect.  I.     p.  48. 

A  FACT  curforily  related  by  Strabo,  and  which 
has  efcaped  the  inquifitive  induftry  of  M.  de  Guines, 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  narrative  of  the  Chi- 
nele  writers,  and  confirms  it.  The  Greeks,  he  fays, 
were  deprived  of  Ba^tria  by  tribes  or  hordes  of  Scy- 
thian Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Jaxartes,  and  are  knov^n  by  the  names  of  Afij, 
Paliani,  Tachari,  and  Sacarauli  ;  Strab.  lib.  xi.  p. 
•779.  A,  The  Nomades  of  the  ancients  were  nations 
who^  like  the  Tartars,  fubfifled  entirely,  or  almoft 
entirely,  as  fliepherds,  without  agriculture. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XVI.    Sect.  I.     p.  50. 

As  the  diftance  of  Arfinoe,  the  moderns  Suez, 
from  the  Nile^  is  confiderably  lefs  than  that  between 
Berenice  and  Coptos,  it  was  by  this  route  that  all  the 
commodities  imported  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  moft  expedition  and  leaft 
expence  into  Egypt.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  which  even  in  the  prefent  improved  ftatc 
of  nautical  fciencc  is  flow  and  difficult,  was  in  anci- 
ent times  confidered  by  the  nations  around  it  to  be 
fo  extremely  perilous,  that  it  led  them  to  give  fuch 
names  to  feveral  of  its  promontories,  bays,  and 
harbours,  as  convey  a  ftriking  idea  of  the  impreffion 
which  the  dread  of  this  danger  had  made  upon  their 
imagination.  The  entry  into  the  Gulf  they  called 
Babelmandeb,  the  gate  or  port  of  affliftion.  To  a 
harbour  not  far  diftant,  they  gave  the  name  of  Mete 
i.  e.  Death.  A  headland  adjacent  they  called  Gar- 
defan^  the  Cape  of  Burial.  Other  denominations 
of  fimilar  import  are  mentioned  by  the  author  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information.  Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  442,  &c.  It  is  not  furprifing 
then,  that  the  flaple  of  Indian  trade  fliould  have 
been  transferred  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  to  Berenice,  as  by  this  change  a  dan- 
gerous navigation  was  greatly  fhortened.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  chief  reafon  that  induced 
Ptolemy  to  eftablifli  the  port  of  communication  with 
ladia  at  Berenice,  as   there  were  other  harbours  on 

the 
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the  Arabian  Gulf  which  were  confiderably   nearer 
than  it  to  the  Nile.     At  a  later  period,  after  the  ru- 
in of  Coptos  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Abuifeda,  Defcript.  Egypt,  edit.  Michae- 
lis,  p.  77,  that  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  the  fliorteft  route, 
viz.  from  CoiTeir,  propably  the  Philoteras  Portus  of 
Ptolemy,  to  Cous,  the  Vicus  Apollmis,  a  journey  of 
four  days.     The  fame  account  of  the  diftance  was 
given  by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Pococke,  Travels,  vol. 
i.  p.   87.     In    confequence    of  this,    Cous,  from  a 
fmall  village,   became  the  city  in  upper  Egypt,  next 
in  magnitude  to  Foflat,   or   Old  Cairo.     In  procefs 
of  time,  from  caufcs  which   I  cannot  explain,  the 
trade  from  the  Red  Sea  by  Co0eir  removed  to  Kene, 
farther  down  the  river  than  Cous,  Abulf.  p.   13.77. 
D'Anville   Egypte,    196 — 200.     In   modern    times, 
all  the  commodities  of  India  imported  into  Egypt, 
arc  either  brought  by  fea  from  Gidda  to   Suez,  and 
thence  carried  on  camels  to  Cairo,   or  are  conveyed 
by  land  carriage  by  the  caravan  returning  from  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Niebuhr  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p. 
214.   Volney,   i.    188,  «&c.     This,   as   far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  it,  is  a  complete  account  of  all  the 
different  routes  by  which  the  productions  of  the  Eaft 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Nile,  from  the  firft  open- 
ing of  that  commimication.     It  is  fmgular  that  P.  Si- 
card,  Mem,   des  Millions  dans   le  Levant,  torn.  ii. 
p.  157,  and  feme  other  refpeifrable  writers,  fliould 
fuppofc  CofTeir  to  be  the  Berenice  founded  by  Ptole- 
my, although  Ptolemy   has  laid  down  its  latitude 

at 
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at  23"  50',  and  Strabo  has  defcribed  it  as  nearly  un- 
der the  fame  parallel  with  that  of  Syene,  lib.  ii.  p. 
195,  D.  In  coiifequence  of  this  millake,  Pliny's 
computation  of  tiie  diftance  between  Berenice  and 
Coptos,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  has 
been  deemed  erroneous.  Pococke,  p.  87.  But  as 
Pliny  not  only  mentions  the  total  diftance,  but 
names  the  different  frations  in  the  journey,  and  Ipc- 
cifies  the  number  of  miles  betw^een  each  ;  and  as  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  coincides  exadly  W'ith  his  ac- 
count, D'Anvllle  Egypt,  p.  21.  there  is  no  reafon 
to  call  in  queftion  the  accuracy  of  it. 


NOTE    XVII.     Sect.  L     p.  52. 

Major  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  *'  that  under 
the  Ptoleniies,  the  Egyptians  extended  their  naviga- 
tion to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Indian  continent, 
and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges  to  Palibothra,"  now 
Patna.  Introd.  p.  xxxvi.  But  had  it  been  ufual  to 
fail  up  the  Ganges  as  high  as  Patna,  the  interior  parts 
of  India  mull:  have  been  better  known  to  the  anci- 
ents than  they  ever  were,  and  they  would  not  have 
continued  to  derive  their  information  concerning 
them  from  Megallhenes  alone.  Strabo  begins  hia 
defcription  of  India  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
Herequefts  his  readers  to  perufe  with  indulgence  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  it,  as  it  was  a  country  vct 
ry  remote,  and  few  perfons  had  vifited  it  ;  and  of 
thefe,  many,  having  feen  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
country,  related  things  either  from  hear-fay,  or,  at 

the 
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the  beft,  what  they  had  haflily  remarked  while  they 
pafTed  through  it  in  the  courfe  of  mihtary  fervicc, 
or  on  a  journey.     Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1005.  B.  He 
takes  notice  that  few  of  the  traders  from  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf  ever  reached  the  Ganges.     Ibid.   1006.  C. 
He   alTerts,  that  the  Ganges   enters  the  fea  by  one 
mouth,  ibid.  10 1 1.  C  ;  an  error  into  which  he  could 
not   have  fallen  if  the  navigation  of  that  river  had 
been  common  in  his  time.     He  mentions  indeed  the 
failing  up  the  Ganges,  ibid.   1010,  but  it  is  curforily 
in  a  fingle  fentence  ;  whereas,  if  fych  a  confiderable 
inland  voyage  of  above  four  hundred  miles,  through 
a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cuflomary, 
or  even  if  it  had  ever  been  performed  by  the  Ro- 
man,  or  Greek,   or  Egyptian  traders,  it  muft  have 
merited  a  particular  defcription,   and  muft  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimil^r  to   it  in  the  praftice   of  navigation 
among  the  ancients.     It  is  obferved  by  Arrian   (or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Ery- 
thraei,)   that  previous   to  the   difcovery    of  a   new 
route  to  India,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  afterwards, 
the  commerce  with  that  country  was  carried  on  in 
fmall  velTels  which  failed  round  every  bay,  p.   32 1 
Ap.  Hudf.  Geogr.  Min.     VefTels  of  fuch  light  con- 
ftru£lion,  and  which  followed  this  mode  of  failing, 
were  ill  fitted  for  a  voyage  fo  diftant  as  that  round 
Cape  Comorin,  and  up  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Patna.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  merchants  whom  Strabo 
mentions  as  having  reached  the  Ganges,  may  have 
travelled  thither  by  land,  either  from  the  countries 

towards 
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towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  from  fome  part 
of  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  that  the  navigation  up  the 
Ganges,  of  which  he  cafually  takes  notice,  was  per- 
formed by  the  natives  in  vefTels  of  the  country. 
This  opinion  derives  fome  confirmation  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  bad  ftrutflure  of  the  velTcls  which 
frequented  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean.  From  his 
defcription  of  them,  p.  10 12.  C,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  vefTels  of  the  country. 

NOTE  XVIII.     Sect.  I.     p.  54. 

The  erroneous  ideas  of  many  intelligent  writers 
of  antiquity  with  refpeft  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  though 
well  known  to  every  man  of  letters,  are  fo  remark- 
able, and  afford  fuch  a  ftriking  example  of  the  im- 
perfection of  their  geographical  knowledge,  that  a 
more  full  account  of  them  may  not  only  be  accepta- 
ble to  fome  of  my  readers,  but  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  various  routes  by  which  the  commodities 
of  the  Eaft  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  enter  into  fome  detail  con- 
cerning their  various  fentiments  with  refpecft  to  this 
matter,  i .  According  to  Strabo,  the  Cafpian  is  a 
bay,  that  communicates  with  the  great  Northern 
ocean,  from  which  it  ifTues  at  firft,  by  a  narrow 
ftrait,  and  then  expands  into  a  fea  extending  in 
breadth  five  hundred  ftadia,  lib.  xi.  p.  773.  A. 
With  him  Pomponius  Mela  agrees,  and  defcribes 
the  ftrait  by  which  the  Cafpian  is  connected  with  the 
ocean,  as  of  confiderable  length,  and  fo  narrov/  that 
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it  had  the  appearance  of  a  river,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  edit. 
Pliny  likewife  gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  it,  Nat. 
Hill;,  lib.  vi.  c.  13.  In  the  age  of  Juftinian,  this  opin- 
ion concerningthc  communication  of  the  Cafpian  Sea 
with  the  ocean,  vi^as  ftill  prevalent;  Cofm.  Indicopl. 
Topog.  Chrift.  lib.  ii.  p.  138.  C.  2.  Some  early- 
writers,  by  a  miftake  ftill  more  (ingular,  have  fup- 
pofed  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  be  conneded  with  the  Eux- 
ine.  Quintus  Curtius,  whofe  ignorance  of  geogra- 
phy is  notorious,  has  adopted  this  error,  lib.  vii.  c. 
7.  edit.  3.  Arrian,  though  a  much  more  judicious 
v/riter,  and  v/ho  by  refiding  for  fome  time  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  might  have  obtained  more  accurate  infor- 
mation, declares  in  one  place,  the  origin  of  the  Ca£^ 
pian  Sea  to  be  ftill  unknown,  and  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  was  conne£led  with  the  Euxine,  or  with  the 
great  Eaftern  ocean  which  furrounds  India  ;  lib. 
vii.  c.  16.  In  another  place  he  afferts,  that  there 
was  a  communication  between  the  Cafpian  and  the 
Eaftern  ocean  ;  lib.  v.  c.  26.  Thefe  errors  appear 
more  extraordinary,  as  a  juft  defcription  had  been 
given  of  the  Cafpian  by  Herodotus,  near  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  age  of  Strabo.  "  The  Caf- 
pian, fays  he,  is  a  fea  by  itfelf,  unconnedled  with  any 
other.  Its  length  is  as  much  as  a  veftel  with  oars 
can  fail  in  fifteen  days,  its  greatcft  breadth  as  much 
as  it  can  fail  in  eight  days  ;"  lib.  i.  c.  203.  Arifto- 
tle  defcribes  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  his  ufu- 
al  precifion  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
great  lake  not  a  fea;  Meteorolog.  lib.  ii.     Diodorus 

2  Siculus 
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Siculus  concurs  with  them  in  opinion,  vol.  ii.  lib. 
xviii.  p.  261.  None  of  thofe  authors  determine 
whether  the  greateft  length  of  the  Cafpian  was  from 
North  to  South,  or  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  In  the  an- 
cient maps  which  illuftrate  the  geography  of  Ptole- 
my, it  is  delineated,  as  if  its  greateft  length  extend- 
ed from  Eaft  to  Weft.  In  modern  times  the  firft 
information  concerning  the  true  form  of  the  Cafpian 
which  the  people  of  Europe  received,  was  given  by 
Anthony  Jcnkinfon,  an  Englifh  merchant,  who  with 
a  caravan  from  Ruffia  travelled  along  a  confiderable 
part  of  its  coaft  in  the  year  1558  ;  Hakluyt  Collect, 
vol.  i.  p.  334.  The  accuracy  of  Jenkinfon's  def- 
cription  was  confirmed  by  an  aiSlual  furvey  of  that 
fea  made  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1718, 
and  it  is  now  afcertained  not  only  that  the  Cafpian  is 
unconneded  with  any  other  fea,  but  that  its  length 
from  North  to  South  is  confiderably  more  than  its 
greateft  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  From  this  de- 
tail, however,  we  learn  how  the  ill-founded  ideas 
concerning  it,  which  were  generally  adopted,  gave 
rife  to  various  wild  fchemes  of  conveying  Indian 
commodities  to  Europe  by  means  of  its  fuppofed 
communication  with  the  Euxine  fea,  or  with  the 
Northern  ocean.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  at- 
tention of  Alexander  the  Great  to  every  thing  condu- 
cive to  the  improvement  of  commerce,  that  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death  he  gave  direftions  to  fit  out  a 
fquadron  in  the  Cafpian,  in  order  to  furvey  that  fea, 
and  to  difcover  whether  it  was  conneded  either  with 
the  Euxine  or  Indian  ocean  j  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XIX.     Sect.  II.    p.  63. 

From  this  curious  detail,  we  learn  how  iinperfeft 
ancient  navigation  was,  even  in  its  moll:  improved 
ftate.  The  voyage  from  Berenice  to  Ocelis,  could 
not  have  taken  thirty  days,  if  any  other  courfc  had 
been  held  than  that  of  fervilely  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coaft.  The  voyage  from  Ocelis  to  Mu- 
firis  would  be  '(according  to  P*1ajor  RennelJ)  ffteen 
days  run  for  an  European  fliip  in  the  modern  ftile  of 
navigation,  being  about  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
marine  miles,  on  a  (Ireight  cour(e;  Introd.  p.  xxxvii. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  Periplus  Maris  Ery- 
thraei  was  written  after  the  voyage  of  Hippalus,  the 
chief  objed  of  the  author  of  it  is  to  defcribe  the  an- 
cient courfe  along  the  coafts  of  Arabia  and  Perfia,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  from  thence  down  the 
weftern  Qiore  of  the  continent  to  Mufiris.  I  can  ac- 
count for  this,  only  by  fuppofing,  that  from  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  mankind  to  abandon  old  habits,  the 
greater  part  of  the  traders  from  Berenice  dill  con- 
tinued to  follow  that  route  to  which  they  were  ac- 
ciiftomed.  To  go  from  Alexandria  to  Mufiris,  re- 
quired (according  to  Pliny)  ninety-four  days.  In 
the  year  1788,  the  Boddam,  a  fliip  belonging  to  the 
Englifli  Eaft-India  Company,  of  a  thoufand  tuns  bur- 
then, took  only  foirteen  days  more  to  complete  her. 
voyage  from  Portlmouth  to  Madras.  Such  are  the 
iiiiprovemcnts  which  have  been  made  in  navigation, 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XX.     Sect.  II.  p.  6S' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  in  a  well  regu- 
lated commonwealth  the  citizens  fhould  not  engage 
in  commerce,  nor  the  ftate  aim  at  obtaining  maritime 
power.  Commerce,  he  contends,  would  corrupt 
the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  by  entering  into  the 
fea-fervice,  they  would  be  accuftomed  to  find  pre- 
texts for  juftifying  conduct  fo  inconfiftent  with  what 
was  manly  and  becoming,  as  would  gradually  relax 
the  ftriftnefs  of  military  difcipline.  It  had  been  better 
for  the  Athenians,  he  aflerts,  to  have  continued  to 
fend  annually  the  fons  of  feven  of  their  principal  ci- 
tizens to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to  have 
changed  their  ancient  manners,  and  to  have  become 
a  maritime  power.  In  that  perfe£l  republic,  of 
which  he  delineates  the  form,  he  ordains  that  the 
capital  (hould  be  fituated  at  lead:  ten  miles  from  the 
fea  ;  De  Legibus,  lib.  iv.  ab  initio.  Thefe  ideas  of 
Plato  were  adopted  by  other  philofophers.  Ariflo- 
tle  enters  into  a  formal  difculiion  of  the  queftion, 
whether  a  State  rightly  conflituted  fliould  be  com- 
mercial or  not ;  and  though  abundantly  difpofed  to 
efpoufe  fentimcnts  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Plato,  he  does 
not  venture  to  decide  explicitly  with  relped:  to  it  ; 
De  Repub.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  In  ages  when  fuch  opini- 
ons prevail,  little  information  concerning  commerce 
can  be  expede  d. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XXI.     Sect.  II.     p.  68. 

Pliny,  lib.  ix.  c.  35'.  Principium  ergo  culmen- 
que  omnium  rerum  praetij  Margaritae  tenent.  In  lib. 
xxxvii.  c.  4.  he  affirms,  Maximum  in  rebus  huma- 
nis  prsetiam,  non  folum  inter  gemmas,  habet  Ada- 
mas.  Thefe  two  pafTages  ftand  in  fucli  dired:  con- 
tradiction to  one  another,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  re- 
concile them,  or  to  determine  which  is  moft  con- 
formable to  truth.  I  have  adhered  to  the  former, 
becaufe  we  have  many  inftances  of  the  exorbitant 
price  of  pearls,  but  none,  as  far  I  know,  of  dia- 
monds having  been  purchafed  at  a  rate  fo  high.  In 
this  opinion  1  am  confirmed  by  a  pafTage  in  Pliny, 
lib.  xix.  c.  I  ;  having  mentioned  the  exorbitant 
price  of  ^fbejios,  he  fays,  "  sequat  praetia  excel- 
lentium  Margaritarum  ;"  which  implies  that  he  con- 
fidcrcd  them  to  be  of  higher  price  than  any  other 
commodity. 

NOTE   XXII.    Sect.  II.    p.  69.  || 

Pliny  has  devoted  two  entire  books  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.  to  the  enumeration 
and  defcription  of  the  Ipices,  aromatics,  ointments, 
and  perfumes,  the  ufe  of  which  luxury  had  intro- 
duced among  his  countrymen.  As  many  of  thele 
were  the  prod  unions  of  India,  or  of  the  countries 
beyond  it,  and  as  the  trade  with  the  Eafl:  was  carri- 
ed on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  we  may 

form 
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form  Come  idea  of  the  immenfe  demand  for  them, 
from  the  high  price  at  which  they  continued  to  be 
fold  in  Rome.  To  compare  the  prices  of  tiie  fame 
commodities  in  ancient  Rome,  with  thofe  now  paid 
in  our  own  country,  is  not  a  gratification  of  curiofi- 
ty  merely,  but  affords  a  ftandard  by  which  we  may 
eftimate  the  dijfferent  degree  of  fuccefs  with  which 
the  Indian  trade  has  been  conducted  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Many  remarkable  pafTages  in  anci- 
ent authors,  concerning  the  extravagant  price  of  pre- 
cious ftones  and  pearls  among  the  R.omans,  as  well 
as  the  general  ufc  of  them  by  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
are  colle*3:ed  by  Meurfius  de  Lux.  Romanorum,  cap. 
5  ;  and  by  StaniQaus  Robierzyckius,  in  his  treatifc 
on  the  fame  fubje^l,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  The  EngliOi  read- 
er will  receive  fufficient  information  from  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  his  valuable  Tables  of  ancient  coins, 
weights,  and  meafures,  p.  172,  Sec. 


NOTE    XXIil.     Sect.  II.     p.  71. 

M.  Mahudel,  in  a  memoir  read  in  the  acade- 
my of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  the  year 
17191  has  coUecHred  the  various  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  filk, 
which  tend  all  to  prove  their  ignorance  with  regard 
to  it.  Since  tlie  pubhcation  of  M.  Mahudel's  me- 
moir, P.  du  Halde  iias  defcribed  a  fpecies  of  filk,  of 
which  I  believe  he  communicated  the  firft  notice  to 
the  moderns.  "  This  is  produced  by  fmall  infcds 
nearly  refembling  fnails.  They  do  not  form  co- 
coons 
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coons  either  round  or  oval  like  the  filk-worm,  but 
fpin  very  long  threads,  vi^hich  faften  themfelves  to 
trees  and  bulhes  as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind. 
Thefc  are  gathered,  and  wrought  into  filk  fluffs, 
coarfcr  than  thofe  produced  by  donieftic  filk-worms. 
The  infers  who  produce  this  coarfe  filk  arc  wild." 
Defcription  de  I'Einpire  de  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  folio, 
p.  207.     This  nearly  refembles  Virgil's  defcription, 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depe^tznt  tenuia  Seres. 

Georg.  II.   121. 

An  attentive  reader  of  Virgil  will  find,  that,  befides 
all  the  other  qualities  of  a  great  defcriptive  poet,  he 
poireffed  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory. 
The  nature  and  productions  of  the  wild  filk-worms 
are  illuflrated  at  greater  length  in  the  large  colledli- 
on  of  Memo  ires  conccrnant  I'Hiftorie,  les  Sciences, 
les  Arts,  Sec.  des  Chinois,  torn.  ii.  p.  575,  Sec, 
and  by  Pere  de  Mailla,  in  his  voluminous  Hiflory 
of  China,  torn.  xiii.  p.  434.  It  is  a  finguiar  circum- 
flance  in  the  hiflory  of  filk,  that  on  account  of  its 
being  an  excretion  of  a  worm,  the  Mahomedans 
■confider  it  as  an  unclean  drcfs  ;  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided, with  the  unanimous  affent  of  all  the  doi^ors, 
that  a  perfon  wearing  a  garment  made  entirely  of 
filk,  cannot  lawfully  offer  up  the  daily  prayers  en- 
joined by  the  Koran.  Herbel.  Bibl.  Orient,  artic. 
Harir. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XXIV.    Sect.  II.     p.  72. 

If  the  ufe  of  the  cotton  manufai^lures  of  India  had 
been  common  amonp-  the  Romans,  the  various 
kinds  of  them  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Law  de  Publicanis  et  Vedliigalibus,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  diffcrrenC  kinds  of  fpices  and  precious 
ftones.  Such  a  Ipecification  would  have  been  equal- 
ly neceffary  for  the  direction  both  of  the  merchant 
and  of  the  tax-gatherer. 


NOTE    XXV.     Sect.  II.     p.  72. 

This  part  of  Arrian's  Periplus  has  been  examin- 
ed with  great  accuracy  and  learning  by  Lieutenant 
Wilford  ;  and  from  his  inveftigation  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Plithana  of  Arrian  is  the  modern  Pultanah, 
on  tlie  fouthern  banks  of  the  river  Godvery,  two 
hundred  and  feventecn  Britifh  miles  fouth  from  Ba- 
roach  ;  that  the  pofition  of  Tagara  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  modern  Dowlatabad,  and  the  high 
grounds  acrofs  which  the  goods  were  conveyed  to 
Baroach,  are  the  Ballagaut  mountains.  The  bear- 
ings and  diftances  of  thefe  diiFerent  places,  as  fpe- 
cificd  by  Arrian,  afford  an  additional  proof  (were 
that  neceffary)  of  the  exaft  information  which  he 
had  received  concerning  this  diftri^l  of  India  5  Afia- 
tic  Kcfearchcs,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  &c. 


G  g  NOTE 
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NOTE    XXVI.     Sect.  II.     p.  79- 

Str^bo  acknowledges  hisnegle*^  of  the  improve- 
ments in  geography  which  Hipparchus  had  deduced 
from  aftronoinicai  obfervations,  and  juftifies  it  by- 
one  of  thofe  locrical  fubtleties  which  the  ancients 
were  apt  to  introduce  into  all  their  writings.  "A 
"  geographer,'^  fays  he,  (i.  e.  a  defcriber  of  the 
earth)  "  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  out  of  the 
"  earth  ;  nor  will  men,  engaged  in  condutSling  the 
"  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  inhabit- 
"  ed,  deem  the  diflinclion  and  divifions  of  Hippar- 
"  chus  worthy  of  notice."     Lib.  ii.  194.  C. 


NOTE    XXVil.     Sect.  II.     p.  80. 


What  an  high  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  Ptole 
my,  we  learn  from  Agathemerus,  who  flonrifhed 
not  long  after  him.  "  Ptolemy,'*  fays  he,  '*  who 
"  reduced  geography  into  a  regular  fyflem,  treats  of 
**  every  thing  relating  to  it,  not  carelefsly,  or 
"  merely  according  to  ideas  of  bis  own  ;  but  at- 
"  tending  to  what  had  been  delivered  by  more  anci- 
"  ent  authors,  he  adopted  from  them  whatever  he 
**  found  confonant  to  truth."  Epitome  Geogr.  lib. 
i.  c.  6.  edit.  Hudfon.  From  the  fame  admiration 
of  his  work,  Agathodamon,  an  artift  of  Alexandria, 
prepared  a  feries  of  maps  for  the  iiluflration  of  it,  in 
which  the  pofition  of  all  the  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  with  their  longitude  and  latitude,  is  laid 
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down  precifely  according  to  his  ideas.     Fabric.  Bi- 
blioth.  Grafc.  iii.  412. 


NOTE    XXVIII.     Sect.   II.     p.  81. 

As  thele  public  Surveys  and  Itineraries  furnifixd 
the  ancient  geographers  with  the  befl:  information 
concerning  the  pofition  and  diftances  of  many  places, 
it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  completed  by  the  Romans.  The  idea  of 
a  general  furvey  of  the  whole  empire  was  firft  form- 
ed by  Julius  C^efar,  and,  having  been  begun  by  him 
under  authority  of  a  decree  of  the^  Senate,  was  finifh- 
ed  by  Auguftus.  As  Rome  was  dill  far  inferior  to 
Greece  in  fcience,  the  execution  of  this  great  under- 
taking was  commited  to  three  Greeks,  men  of  great 
abilities,  and  (killed  in  every  part  of  philofophy. 
The  furvey  of  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  empire  was 
finifhed  by  Zenodoxus  in  fourteen  years  five  months 
and  nine  days.  That  of  the  northern  divifion  was 
finiflied  by  Theodotus  in  twenty  years  eight  months 
and  ten  days.  The  fouthern  divifion  was  finiOied 
in  twenty-five  years  one  month  and  ten  days.  lE- 
thici  Cofmographia  apud  Geographos,  editos  a  Hen. 
Stephano,  1577.  p.  107.  This  was  an  urdertaking 
worthy  of  thofe  illuflrious  perfons,  and  fuited  to  the 
magnificence  of  a  great  people.  Befides  this  gene- 
ral furvey,  every  new  war  produced  a  new  delinea- 
tion and  meafurement  of  the  countries  which  were 
the  feat  of  it.  We  may  conclude  from  Vcgetius, 
Inftit.  Rel  Mllitaris,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  that  cveiy  gover- 
nor 
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nor  of  a  Roman  province  was  furnifjed  with  a  des- 
cription of  it  ;  in  which  were  fpecified  the  diflancc 
of  places  in  miles,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  bye- 
roads,  the  fliort  cuts,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  &c^ 
all  thefe,  fays  he,  were  not  only  defcribed  in  words, 
but  were  delineated  in  a  map,  tliat,  in  deliberating 
concerning  his  military  movements,  the  eyes  of  a 
general  might  aid  the  decifions  of  his  mind. 

NOTE    XXIX.     Sect.  II.     p.  82. 

The  confeqnence  of  this  miflake  is  remarkable. 
Ptolemy,  lib.  vii.  c.  i.  computes  the  longitude  of 
Barygaza,  or  Earoach,  to  be  17"  20' ;  and  that  of  Co- 
ry, or  Cape  Comorin,  to  be  1  3"  20'.  which  is  the 
difference  of  four  degrees  precifely  ;  whereas  the 
real  difference  between  thefe  two  places  is  nearly 
fourteen  degrees. 

NOTE   XXX.     Sect.  II.    p.  82. 

Ramu  sic,  the  publifher  of  the  mofl  ancient  and 
perhaps  the  mod  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages,  is 
the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  takes  notice  of 
this  ftrange  error  of  Ptolemy  ;  Viaggi,  vol.i.  p.  181. 
He  juftly  obftrves,  thp.t  the  Author  of  the  Circumna- 
vigation of  tlie  Erythrxan  Sea  had  been  more  accu- 
rate, and  had  deicsibed  the  peninfula  of  India  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  fouth  3  Peripl.  p.  24.  29. 
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NOTE    XXXI.     Sect.  II.  p,  85. 

This  error  of  Ptolemy  jiiftly  merits  the  name  of 
enormous,  which  I  have  given  to  it  ;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear more  iurprifing  when  we  recoiled,  that  he  muft 
have  been  acquainted,  not  only  with  what  Herodo- 
tus relates  concerning  the  circumnavigation  of  Afri- 
ca, by  order  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Lib.  iv. 
c.  4,  but  with  the  opinion  of  Eratofthcnes,  v/ho 
held  that  the  great  extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  was 
the  only  thing  which  prevented  a  communication  be- 
tween Europe  and  India  by  Tea;  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.i. 
p.  113.  A.  This  error,  however,  muft  not  be  im- 
puted wholly  to  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus,  whom  we 
may  confider  as  his  guide,  had  taught  that  the  earth 
is  not  furrounded  by  one  continuous  ocean,  but  that 
it  is  feparated  by  different  ifthmufes,  which  divide  it 
into  feveral  large  bafons  ;  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  11.  B. 
Ptolemy,  having  adopted  this  opinion,  was  induced 
to  maintain  that  an  unknown  country  extended  from 
Cattigara  to  PrafTum  on  the  fouth-eaft  coafl  of  Afri- 
ca ;  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c.  3  and  y.  As  Ptolemy's  fyf^ 
tern  of  geography  was  univerfally  received,  this  er- 
ror fpread  along  with  it.  In  conformity  to  it  the 
Arabian  geographer  Edriffi,  w^ho  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,,  taught  that  a  continued  trad  of 
land  ftretched  eaftward  from  Sofaia  on  the  African 
coaft,  until  it  united  with  Tome  part  of  the  Indian 
continent;  D'Anville,  Antiq.  p.  187.  Annexed  to 
the  firft  volume  of  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  there  is 

an 
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an  ancient  and  very  rude  map  of  the  habitable  globe, 
delineated  according  to  this  idea  of  Ptolemy.  M. 
Goffellin,  in  his  map  entitled  Ptolemfei  Syftema  Ge- 
ographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  traft  of 
land  which  Ptolemy  fuppofes  to  have  connected  A- 
frica  with  Afia  ;  Geographic  des  Grecs  analyfee. 


NOTE    XXXII.     Sect.  II.   p.  86. 

In  this  part  of  the  Difquifition,  the  geographi- 
cal ideas  of  iM.  D'x\nviile,  to  which  Major  Rennell 
has  given  the  fanvfiiion  of  his  approbation,  Introd.  p. 
xxxix.  have  been  generally  adopted.  But  M.  Gof- 
fellin has  lately  publiihed,  "  The  Geography  of  the 
Greeks  analifed  ;  or,  the  Syflems  of  Eratofthenes, 
Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  Knowledge  which  the  Moderns  have 
acquired  j"  a  learned  and  ingenious  work,  in  which  he 
differs  from  his  countryman  with  refpe£l  to  many  of 
his  determinations.  According  to  M.  GolTellin,  the 
Magnum  Promontorium,  which  M.  D'Anville  con- 
cludes to  be  Cape  Romania,  at  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  is  the  point  of  Bra- 
gu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Ava  ;  near  to 
which  he  places  Zaba,  fuppofcd  by  M.  D'Anville 
and  by  Barros,  Decad.  ii.  liv.  vi.  c.  i.  to  be  fituatcd 
on  the  flrait  of  C^iicapura  or  Malacca.  The  Magnus 
Sinus  of  Ptolemy  he  hol.ls  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  not  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  according 
to  M.  D'Anville's  decifion.  The  portion  of  Cattiga- 
ra,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove, correiponds  to  that  of 

Merguij 
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Mergui,  a  confiderable  port  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  Thinae,  or  Since  Metro- 
polis, which  M.  D'Anville  removes  as  far  as  Sin- 
hoa,  in  the  kine:dom  of  Cochin-China,  is  fituated  on 
the  fame  river  with  Mergui,  and  now  bears  the 
name  of  Tana-ferim.  The  Ibadij  Infula  of  Ptole- 
my, which  M.  D'z\nville  determines  to  be  Sumatra, 
he  contends,  is  one  of  that  cl after  of  fmall  ifles 
which  lie  off  this  part  of  the  coaft  of  Siam  ;  p.  137 
— 148.  According  to  M.  Goftellin's  fyftem,  the  an- 
cients never  failed  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and 
were  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Eaftern 
Ocean.  If  to  any  of  my  readers  thefe  opinions  ap- 
peartobe  wellfounded,  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  ancients  in  India  muft  be  circumfcribed  within 
limits  ftili  more  confined  than  thofe  which  I  have  al- 
lotted to  them.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  7.  we  learn  that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu  ;  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  GofTellin  places  the  Great  Promon- 
tory, this  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear, 
perhaps,  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinse  Metropo- 
lis was  fituated  on  this  coaft,  and  not  fo  far  Eaft  as. 
M.  D'Anville  has  placed  it. 

As  Ptolemy's  geography  of  this  eaftern  divifion 
of  AXia  is  more  erroneous,  obfcure,  and  contradic- 
tory than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work,  and  as  all 
the  manufcripts  of  it,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
remarkably  incorrea  in  the  two  chapters  which 
contain  the    defcription  of  the  countries    beyond 

the 
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the  Ganges,  M.  D'Anville,  in  liis  Memoir  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  the  world  known  to  the  an- 
cients beyond  the  Ganges,  has  admitted  into  it  a 
larger  portion  of  conjecture  than  we  find  in  the  other 
refearches  of  that  cautious  geographer.  He  like- 
wife  builds  more  than  ufual  upon  the  refcmblances 
between  the  ancient  and  modqrn  names  of  places, 
though  at  all  times  he  difcovers  a  propenfity,  per- 
haps too  great,  to  trace  thefe,  and  to  refl:  upon  tliem, 
Thefe  refemblances  are  often,  indeed,  very  ftriking, 
and  have  led  him  to  many  happy  difcoveries.  But 
in  pcrufing  his  works,  it  is  impollible,  I  fliould  think, 
not  to  perceive  that  fome  which  he  mentions  are 
far  fetched  and  fanciful.  "Whenever  I  follow  him, 
I  have  adopted  only,  fuch  conclufions  as  feem  to  be 
eflablilhed  with  his  accuitomed  accuracy. 


NOTE  XXXIII.     Sect.  II.     p.  95. 

Th  e  Author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea  has  marked  the  diftances  of  many  of  the 
places  which  he  mentions,  with  fuch  accuracy  as  ren- 
ders it  a  nearer  approach,  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  any  writer  of  antiquity,  to  a  complete  furvey  of 
the  coaft  from  Myos-hormus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  (hores  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
Perfia,  and  Caramania,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  thence  down  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
fula  to  Mufiris  and  Barace.  This  adds  to  the  value 
of  this  ftiort  treatife,  which,  in  every  other  refpeft, 
pofleffes  great  merit.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  re- 
markable 
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markable  proof  of  the  extent  and  accnracy  of  this 
Author's  intelligence  concerning  India,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  appears  in  any  degree  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  divifion  of  the 
country,  which  flill  fubfilb,  viz.  Indoilan  IVoner, 
comprehendhig  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Peniu- 
fula,  and  the  Deccan,  comprehending  the  fouthern 
provinces.  *'  From  Barygaza  ((iiys  he)  the  ccnLi- 
*'  nent  llrctches  to  the  fouth  ;  hence  that  diilrii'l:  is 
"  called  Dachinabades,  for,  in  the  language  of  the 
''country,  the  fouth  is  called  Dachanos  ;"  Feripl. 
p.  29.  As  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  v/hen  they 
adopt  any  foreign  name,  always  give  it  a  termination 
peculiar  to  their  own  language,  which  the  gramma- 
tical ftructure  of  both  tongues  rendered,  in  forae  de- 
gree, neceifary,  it  is  evident  that  Dachanos  is  the 
fame  with  Deccan,  v/bich  word  has  ftill  the  fame 
fignification,  and  is  dill  the  name  of  that  divifion  of 
the  Peninfula.  The  northern  limit  of  the  Deccan  a!; 
prefent  is  the  river  Nerbiiddah,  where  our  author 
likcvvife  fixes  it.  Peripl.  ibid. 


NOTE    XXXIV.     Sect.il     p.  98. 

Though,  in  deducing  the  latitudes  of  places 
from  obfervations  of  the  fun  or  fliars,  the  ancient 
aftronomers  neglevSlcd  feveral  corre^lions,  v.hicli 
ought  to  have  been  applied-  their  refults  were  feme- 
times  exact  to  a  fev/  minutes,  but  at  other  times 
they  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  to  the  extent  of 
two,  or   even  three   degrees,  and  may   perhaps   be 

H  h  reckon-ed. 
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reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  have  come  withm 
half  a  degree  of  the  truth.  This  part  of  the  ancient 
geography  would  therefore  have  been  tolerably  accu' 
rate,  if  there  had  been  a  fufficient  number  of  fuch 
determinations.  Thefe,  however,  were  far  from  be- 
ing numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
fome  of  the  more  remarkable  places  in  the  countries 
which  furround  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

"When,  from  want  of  more  accurate  obfervati- 
ons,  the  latitude  was  inferred  from  the  length  of  the 
longed  or  (liortefl  day,  no  great  degree  of  precifion 
was,  in  any  cafe,  to  be  expeded,  and  lead  of  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Equator.  An  error  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which,  without  fome  mode  of  meafur- 
ing  time  more  accurate  than  ancient  obfervers  could 
employ,  was  not  eafily  avoided,  might  produce,  in 
fuch  iituations,  an  error  of  four  degrees  in  the  dcr 
termination  of  the  latitude. 

With  refpeft  to  places  in  the  torrid  zone,  there 
was  another  refource  for  determining  the  latitude. 
This  was  by  obferving  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
fun  was  vertical  to  any  place,  or  when  bodies  that 
flood  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  had  no  fhadow  at 
noon-day  ;  the  fun's  diftance  from  the  Equator  at 
that  tinje,  which  was  known  from  the  principles  of 
aftronomy,  was  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
We  have  inftances  of  the  application  of  this  method 
in  the  determination  of  the  parallels  of  Syene  and 
Meroe.  The  accuracy  which  this  method  would 
admit  of,  feems  to  be  limited  to  about  half  a   dc- 

%  gree, 
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gree,  and  this  only  on  the  fiippofition  that  the  ob- 
ferver  was  ftationary ;  for  if  he  was  travelling  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
corrci^ing  the  obfervation  of  one  day  by  that  of  the 
day  following,  he  was  likely  to  deviate  much  more 
confiderably  from  the  truth. 

With  refped  to  the  longitude  of  places,  as 
eclipfes  of  the  moon  are  not  frequent,  and  could  fel- 
dom  be  of  ufe  for  determining  it,  and  only  when 
there  were  aftronomeis  to  obferve  them  with  accura- 
cy, they  may  be  left  out  of  the  account  altogether 
when  we  are  examining  the  geography  of  remote 
countries.  The  differences  of  the  meridians  of  places 
were  therefore  anciently  afcertained  entirely  by  the 
bearings  and  diftances  of  one  place  from  another,  and 
of  confequcnce  all  the  errors  of  reckonings,  furveys, 
and  itineraries,  fell  chiefly  upon  the  longitude,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  happens  at  prefent  in  a  flup  which 
has  no  method  of  determining  its  longitude,  but  by 
comparing  the  dead-reckoning  with  the  obiervations 
of  the  latitude  ;  though  with  this  difference,  that 
the  errors,  to  which  the  mod  fl'iilful  of  the  ancient 
navigators  was  liable,  were  far  greater  than  what 
the  mod  ignorant  fhip-mafler  of  modern  times,  pro- 
vided with  a  compafs,  can  well  commit.  The 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  meafiired,  in  degrees 
of  longitude,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
bay  of  IfFus,  is  lefs  than  forty  degrees  ;  but  in  Pto- 
lemy's maps  it  is  more  than  fixty,  and,  in  general, 
his  longitudes,  counting  from  the  meridian  of  Alex- 
andria, efpecially  toward   the  Eaft,  are  erroneous 

nearly 
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nearly  in  the  Cj.ui.q  proportion.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  in  remote  icas,  the  coaPts  were  often  delineated 
from  an  imperfetl  account  of  the  diflances  failed,  with- 
out the  Icafi:  knowledge  of  the  bearings  or  direclion 
of  the  (hip's  courfc.  Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  ufed  to 
make  an  allovirance  of  about  one-third  for  the  wind- 
:njr  of  a  (liip's  conrle,  Geogr.  lib,  i  c.  12.  ;  but  it  is 
plain,  that  the  application  of  this  general  rule  could 
feldom  lead  to  an  accurate  conclufion.  Of  this  there 
is  a  ftriking  inPcance  in  the  form  which  that  geogra- 
pher has  given  to  the  Peninfula  of  India.  From  the 
Barygazenum  Promontorium  to  the  place  marked 
Locus  unde  folvnnt  in  Chryfen  navigantes,  that  is, 
from  Surat  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  to  about  Nar- 
fapour  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  the  diflance 
nieafared  along  the  fea-fiiore  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
what  it  is  in  reality  ;  that  is,  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues.  But  the  miftake  in  the  direc- 
tion is  aftonifning,  for  the  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del coaR,  inHead  of  firetching  to  the  foutb,  and  in- 
terfe^ling  one  another  at  Cape  Comorin,  in  a  very 
acute  angle,  are  extended  by  Ptolemy  almori:  in  the 
fame  (Iraight  line  from  weft  to  eafl:,  declining  a  lit- 
tle to  the  fouth.  This  coaft  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
marked  with  feveral  bays  and  promontories,  nearly 
rcfembiing,  in  their  pofition,  thofe  which  aftually 
exift  on  it.  All  thefe  circumftances  compared  toge- 
ther, point  out  very  clearly  what  v/ere  the  materials 
from  which  the  ancif :nt  rr.ap  of  India  was  compofed. 
The  (liips  which  had  vifited  the  coaft  of  that  coun- 
try, had  kept  an  account  of  the  time  which  they 

took 
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took  to  fail  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had 
marked,  as  they  flood  along  fiiore,  an  Vidiat  hand 
the  land  lay,  when  they  (liapcd  their  courfe  ^crols  a 
bay,  or  doubled  a  promontory.  This  imperfe^St 
journal,  with  an  inaccurate  account,  perhaps,  of  the 
latitude  of  one  or  two  places,  was  probably  all  the 
information  concerning  the  coaft  of  India,  which 
Ptolemy  was  able  to  procure.  That  he  fnould  have 
been  able  to  procure  no  better  inforipation  from 
merchants  who  failed  with  no  particular  view  of  ex- 
ploring the  coafb,  will  not  appear  wonderful,  if  we 
confider  that  even  the  celebrated  Feriplus  of  Hanno 
would  not  enable  a  geographer  to  lay  dov/n  the 
coaft  of  Africa  with  more  precifion,  than  Ptolemy  has 
delineated  that  of  India. 

NOTE    XXXV.     Sect.  II.     p.   107. 

The  introduftion  of  the  filk-worm  into  Europe, 
and  the  effefts  which  this  produced,  came  under  the 
view  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  v/riting  the  hiftory  of  the 
ILmperor  Judinian,  and  though  it  was  an  incident 
of  fubordinate  importance  only,  amidfl:  the  multipli- 
city of  great  tranfadions  which  muft  have  occupied 
his  attention,  he  has  examined  this  event  with  accu- 
racy, and  related  it  with  a  precifion,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  an  author  who  had  no  higher 
objeft  of  refea.rch.  Vol.  iv.  p.  71,  c^c.  Nor  is  it 
here  only  that  I  am  called  upon  to  afcribc  to  him, this 
merit,  The  fubjecl  of  my  enquiries  has  led  me  fe- 
veral  times  upon  ground  which  he  had  gone  over, 

and 
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and  I  have  uniformly  received  information  from  the 
induftry  and  difcernment  vi^ith  wtuch  he  has  furvey- 
cd  it. 


NOTE    XXXVI.     Sect.  III.     p.  112. 

This  voyage,  together  with  the  obfervations  of 
Abu  Zeid  al  Hafan  of  Siraf,  was  pubHfhed  by  M. 
Rcnaudot,  A.  D.  1718,  under  the  title  of  ''  Anci- 
"  ennes  Relations  des  Indes,  et  de  la  Chine,  dc 
**  deux  V^oyageurs  Mahometans,  qui  y  allerent 
*'  dans  le  Eeuvicme  Siccle  traduitcs  de  Arabe,  avec 
*'  des  remarques  fur  les  principaux  endroits  de  ces 
"  Relations."  As  M.  Renaudot,  in  his  remarks,  re- 
prefcnts  the  literature  and  police  of  the  Chinefe,  in 
colours  very  different  from  thofc  of  the  fplendid 
defcriptions  which  a  blind  admiration  had  prompt- 
ed the  Jefuits  to  publifh,  two  zealous  miifionarics 
have  called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  thcfe 
Relations,  and  have  afferted  that  the  authors  of 
them  had  never  been  in  China  ;  P.  Premare  Lettr. 
edifiantes  et  curiufes,  torn.  xix.  p.  420,  &c.  P. 
Parennin,  ibid.  torn.  xxi.  p.  158,  Sec.  Some 
doubts  concerning  their  authenticity  were  enter- 
tained likewife  by  feveral  learned  men  in  England, 
on  account  of  M.  Renaudot's  having  given  no 
notice  of  the  manufcript  which  be  tranflated,  but 
that  he  found  it  in  the  library  of  M.  Ic  Comte  dc 
Seignelay.  As  no  perfon  had  feen  the  manufcript 
fince  that  time,  the  doubts  increafed,  and  M.  Re- 
naudot was  charged  with  the  crime  of  impofmg  upon 

the 
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the  public.  But  the  Colbert  Manufcripts  having 
been  depofited  in  the  King's  Library,  as  (fortunate- 
ly for  literature)  mofl  private  collections  are  in 
France,  M.  dc  Guignes,  after  a  long  fearch,  difco- 
vered  the  identical  manufcript  to  which  M.  Kenau- 
dot  refers.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
twelfth  century;  Journal  des  Scavans,  Dec.  1764, 
p.  315,  Sec.  As  I  had  not  the  French  edition  of 
M.  Rcnaudot's  book,  my  references  are  made  to  the 
Englifli  tranflation.  The  relation  of  the  two  Arabi- 
an Travellers  is  confirmed,  in  many  points,  by  their 
countryman  Maffoudi,  who  publifhed  his  treatifc 
on  univerfal  hiftory,  to  which  he  gives  the  fantafti- 
cal  title  of  "  Meadows  of  Gold,  and  Mines  of  Jew- 
"  els,"  a  hundred  and  fix  years  after  their  time. 
From  him,  likewife,  we  receive  fuch  an  account  of 
India  in  the  tenth  century,  as  renders  it  evident  that 
the  Arabians  had  then  acquired  an  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  that  country.  According  to  his  defcrip- 
tion,  the  Pcninfula  of  India  was  divided  into  four 
kingdoms.  The  firft  was  compofed  of  the  provin- 
ces fituated  on  the  Indus,  and  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  it ;  the  capital  of  which  wasMoultan.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  fecond  kingdom  was  Canoge,  which, 
from  the  ruins  of  it  ftill  remaining,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  large  city  ;  Rennell's  Memoirs,  p.  54. 
In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  populoufnefs,  the  In- 
dian hiftorians  affcrt,  that  it  contained  thirty  thoufand 
fhops,  in  which  betel-nut  was  fold,  and  fixty  thou- 
fand fcts  of  muficians  and  fingers,  who  paid  a  tax  to 
government ;  Fcrifhta,  tranflatcd  by  Dow,  vol.  i, 

p.  32. 
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p.  g2.  The  third  kingdom  was  Cachemire.  Maf- 
foiidi,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  firfl  author  who  men- 
tions this  paradife  of  India,  of  which  he  gives  a  {l;ort 
btrt  juft  defcription.  Ilie  fourth  is  the  kingdom  of 
Guzerate,  which  he  reprcfents  as  the  greateft  and 
mod:  powerful  ;  and  he  concurs  with  the  two  Arabi- 
an Travellers,  in  giving  the  fovereigns  of  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  Balhara.  What  Maffoudi  relates  con- 
cerning India  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  he  him- 
felf  had  vKited  that  country  ;  Notices  et  Exfraits  des 
Manufcrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  torn.  i.  p.  9, 
;o.  Maffoudi  confirms  what  the  two  Arabian  Tra- 
vellers relate,  concerning  the  extraordinary  progi^efs 
x>f  the  Indians  in  aflronomical  fcience.  According  to 
his  account,  a  temple  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Brahman,  the  fi^ft  tilortarch  of  India,  with  twelve 
towers,  repi-efenting  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  j 
and  in  which  was  delineated,  a  vievi^  of  all  the  ftars 
'a$  they  appear  in  the  heavens.  In  the  fame  reign 
was-  compofed  the  famous  Sind-Hind,  which  feems 
to  b'^  the  ftandard  treatife  of  Indian  aftronomy  ;  No^ 
tices,  Sec,  torn.  i.  p.  7.  Another  x\rabian  author, 
who  Vvrotc  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, divides  India  into  three  parts.  The  northern, 
Comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  Tl^ 
jhiddle,  extending  from  Guzerate  to  the  Ganges. 
The  fouthern,  which  lie  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin  ;  Notices,  Sec.  torn.  ii.  p.  46. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XXXVII.     Sect.  III.    p.  113. 

The  naval  fldll  of  the  Chinefe  feems  not  to  have 
been  luperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  Arabians.  The  courfe  which  they  held  from 
Canton  to  Siraf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
is  defcribed  by  their  own  anthers.  They  kept  as 
near  as  poffiblc  to  the  fliore  until  they  reached  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  then  doubling  Cape  Comorin, 
they  failed  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Peninfula,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  fteercd 
along  the  coaft  to  the  place  of  their  deflination  ; 
Mem.  de  Literat.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  .367.  Some  au- 
thors have  contended,  that  both  the  Arabs  and  Chi- 
nefe were  well  acquainted  with  the  mariners  cpm- 
pafs,  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  navigation;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  or  Perfian 
languages  there  is  no  original  name  for  the  com- 
pafs.  They  commonly  call  it  Bojfolay  the  Italian 
name,  which  fhews  that  the  thing  fignified  is  foreign 
to  them  as  well  as  the  word.  There  is  not  one  fin- 
gle  obfervation,  of  ancient  date,  made  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  any  inftruc- 
tion  deduced  from  it,  for  the  affiftance  of  naviga- 
tors. Sir  John  Chardin,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  beft  informed  travellers  who  has  vifited  the  Eaft, 
having  been  confulted  upon  this  point,  returns  for 
anfwer,  "  I  boldly  afi^ert,  that  the  Afiatics  are  be- 
*'  holden  to  us  for  this  wonderful  inftrument, 
"  whicli  they  had  from  Europe  a  long  tim'"  before 

I  i  *'  the 
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"  the  Portiiguefe  conquefls.  For,  firfl:,  their  com- 
"  palTes  are  exactly  like  ours,  and  they  buy  them  of 
*'  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can,  fcarce  daring  to 
*'  meddle  with  their  needles  themfclves.  Secondly, 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  old  navigators  only  coafted  it 
"  along,  which  I  impute  to  their  want  of  this  inftru- 
"  ment  to  guide  and  inftruft  them  in  the  middle  of 
**  the  ocean.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fay  that  they 
"  were  afraid  of  venturing  far  from  home,  for  the 
"  Arabs,  the  firfl  navigators  in  the  world,  in  my 
"  opinion,  at  leaft  for  the  Eaftern  feas,  have,  time 
"  out  of  mind,  failed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
"  Sea,  all  along  the  coafl:  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Chi- 
*'  nefe  have  always  traded  with  Java  and  Sumatra, 
*'  which  is  a  very  confiderable  voyage.  So  many 
"  idands  uninhabited  and  yet  produ<Elivc,  fo  many 
"  lands  unknown  to  the  people  I  fpeak  of,  are  a 
"  proof  that  the  old  navigators  had  not  the  art  of 
"  failing  on  the  main  fea.  I  have  nothing  but  argu- 
'*  ment  to  offer  touching  this  matter,  having  never 
"  met  with  any  perfon  in  Pcrfia  or  the  Indies  to  in- 
*'  form  me  when  the  compafs  was  firfl  known  among 
"  them,  though  I  made  enquiry  of  the  moft  learned 
"  men  in  both  countries.  I  have  failed  from  the  In- 
"  dies  to  Perfia  in  Indian  fliips,  when  no  European 
'*  has  been  aboard  but  myfelf.  The  pilots  were  all 
"  Indians,  and  they  ufed  the  fore-ftaff  and  quadrant 
*'  for  their  obfervations.  Thefe  inflruments  they 
*'  have  from  us,  and  made  by  our  artifts,  and  they 
*'  do  not  in  the  leafl  vary  from  ours,  except  that 
*'  the  characters  are  Arabic.  The  x\rabs  are  the 
3  "  mofl 
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*'  moft  fldlfiil  navigators  of  all  the  Afiatics  or  Afri- 
**  cans  ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians  make  ufe 
**  of  charts  ;  and  they  do  not  much  want  them  : 
"  fome  they  have,  but  they  are  copied  from  ours, 
*'  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  perfpet^ivc." 
Inquiry  when  the  Mahomedans  firfl:  entered  China, 
p.  141,  Sec.  When  M.  Niehbuhr  was  at  Cairo, 
he  found  a  magnetic  needle  in  the  polfellion  of  a  Ma- 
homedan,  which  ferved  to  point  out  the  Kaaba,  and 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  El  Magnatis,  a  clear  proof 
of  its  European  origin.  Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  ii. 
p.  169. 

NOTE    XXXVIII.     Sfxt.  III.    p.  116. 

The  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  of  Mahome- 
danifm,  both  in  China  and  India,  is  attefled  by  fuch 
evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  with  refpeft  to  it.  This 
evidence  is  collected  by  AfTemannus,  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ent, vol.  iv.  p.  437,  S^c.  521,  &c  ;  and  by  M.  Rc- 
naudot,  in  two  DifTertations  annexed  to  Anciennes 
Relations  ;  and  by  M.  de  la  Croze,  Hiftorie  de 
Chriftianifme  des  Indcs.  In  our  own  age,  however, 
we  know  that  the  number  of  profelytcs  to  either  of 
thefe  religions  is  extremely  imall,  efpeeially  in  India. 
A  Gentoo  confiders  all  the  diftin^lions  and  privileges 
of  hi?  cafl,  as  belonging  to  him  by  an  exclafive  and 
incommunicable  right.  To  convert,  or  to  be  con- 
verted, are  ideas  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles 
moft  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  ;  nor  can  either  the 
Catholic  or  Proteftant  miffionarics   in  Indh  boafi;  of' 

liLving 
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having  overcome  thefe  prejudices,  except  among  a 
few  in  the  loweft  cafts,  or  of  fuch  as  have  loft  their 
caft  altogether.  This  laft  circumftance  is  a  great 
obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chiftianity  in  India.  As 
Europeans  eat  the  fie(h  of  that  animal  which  the 
Hindoos  deem  facred,  and  drink  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  which  practices  they  are  imitated  by  the  converts  to 
Chrirtianity,  this  finks  them  to  a  level  with  the  Pari- 
•ars,  the  moft  contemptible  and  odious  race  of  men. 
Some  Catholic  miffionaries  were  fo  fenfiblc  of  this, 
that  they  alFecled  to  imitate  the  drefs  and  manner  of 
living  of  Brahmins,  and  refufed  to  aflbciate  with  the 
Pariars,  or  to  admit  them  to  the  participation  of  the 
facraments.  But  this  was  condemned  by  the  apofto- 
iic  legate  Tournon,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  Ipirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  Voyage  aux  In- 
des  Orientales,  par  M.  Sonerat,  tom.  i.  p.  58.  note. 
Notwithftanding  the  labours  of  miffionaries  for  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years,  (fays  a  late  ingenious 
writer,)  and  the  eftablhliments  of  different  Chrifri- 
an  nations,  who  fupport  and  protetH:  them,  out  of, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  there 
are  not  twelve  thoufand  Chriflians,  and  thofe  almofl 
entirely  Chancalas^  or  outcafls.  Sketches  relating 
to  the  hiftory,  religion,  learning,  and  manners  of 
the  Hindoos,  p.  48.  The  number  of  Mahomedans, 
or  Moors,  now  in  Indoflan,  is  fuppofed  to  be  near 
ten  millions  ;  but  they  are  not  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  the  defcendants  of  adventur- 
ers, who  have  been  pouring  in  from  Tartary,  Per- 
fia,  and  Arabia,  ever  fince  the  invafion  of  Mahmoud 

of 
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of  Gazna,  A.  D.  1002,  the  firfl  Mahomedan  con- 
queror of  India.  Orme  Hift.  of  Military  Tranfad:. 
in  Indoflan,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ent, artic.  Gaznaviah,  As  the  manners  of  the  In- 
dians in  ancient  times  feem  to  have  been,  in  every 
refpecl,  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  age,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Chriflians  and  MahomedanS;,  faid 
to  be  fo  numerous  in  India  and  China,  were  chiefly 
foreigners,  allured  thither  by  a  lucrative  commerce, 
or  their  defcendants.  The  number  of  Mahomedans 
in  China  has  been  confiderably  increafed  by  a  prac- 
tice, common  among  them,  of  buying  children  in 
years  of  famine,  whom  they  educate  in  the  Maho- 
medan religion.  Hifl.  Gene  v.  des  Voyages,  torn.  vi» 
•P-   357- 

NOTE    XXXIX.     Sect.  III.  p.  120. 

From  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandulo,  Doge 
of  Venice,  who  was  elevated  to  that  high  ftation  at 
a  time  when  his  countrymen  had  eftablifhed  a  regu- 
lar trade  with  Alexandria,  and  imported  from  it  all 
theprodudions  of  theEad,  it  was  natural  to  expeft 
fome  information  concerning  their  early  trade  with 
that  country  ;  but,  except  an  idle  tale  concerning 
fome  Venetian  (hips  which  had  failed  to  Alexandria 
about  the  year  828,  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the  ftate, 
and  which  ftole  thence  the  body  of  St.  Mark  ;  Mu- 
rat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  xii.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  p.  170  ; 
I  find  no  other  hint  concerning  the  com.munication 
between  the   tv/o  countries.     On  the  contrary,   cir- 

cumftances 
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cumflances  occur  which  fhew  that  the  rcfort  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  Egypt  had  ceafed,  alnioft  entirely,  for 
fome  time.  Prior  to  the  feventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, the  greater  part  of  the  public  deeds  in  Italy, 
and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  written  up- 
on paper  fabricated  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  ;  but 
after  that  period,  as  Europeans  no  longer  ventur- 
ed to  trade  in  Alexandria,  almoft  all  charters  and 
other  deeds  are  written  upon  parchment.  Murat. 
Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  TEvi,  vol.  iii.  p.  832.  I  have 
been  induced,  both  in  the  text  and  in  this  note,  to 
ftate  thefe  particulars  concerning  the  interruption  of 
trade  between  the  Chriftians  and  Mahomedans  fo 
fully,  in  order  to  correft  an  error  into  which  feveral 
modern  authors  have  fallen,  by  fuppofing,  that  foon 
after  the  firft  conqueft  of  the  Caliphs,  the  trade  with 
India  returned  into  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe  reforted  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
formerly  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 


I 


NOTE    XL.     Sect.  III.     p.  124. 


It  is  proper  to  remark  (fays  Mr.  Stewart)  that  I 
the  Indians  have  an  admirable  method  of  renderino- 
their  religion  lucrative,  it  being  ufual  for  the  Fa- 
quirs to  carry  with  them,  in  their  pilgrimages  from 
the  fea-coafts  to  the  interior  parts,  pearls,  corals, 
fpices,  and  other  precious  articles,  of  fmall  bulk, 
which  they  exchange,  on  their  return,  for  gold-dufl, 
muflv,  and  other  things  of  a  fimilar  nature,  conceal- 
ing them  eafily  in  their  hair,  and  in  the  cloths  round 

their 
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tlieir  middle,  carrying  on,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  no  inconfiderable  traffic  by  thefe  means. 
Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  Philof.  Tranf^ 
aft.  vol,  Ixvii.  part  ii.  p.  483. 


NOTE    XLI.     Sect.  III.     p.  132. 

Ca  F  F  A  is  the  moft  commodious  flation  for  trade 
in  the  Black  Sea.  While  in  the  hands  of  the  Geno- 
cfe,  who  kept  pofleffion  of  it  above  two  centuries, 
they  rendered  it  the  feat  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifli- 
ing  commerce.  Even  under  all  the  difadvantages 
of  its  fubjeftion,  at  prefent,  to  the  Turkifli  govern- 
ment, it  continues  to  be  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  vHited  it  A.  D. 
1672,  relates,  that,  during  his  refidence  of  forty 
days  there,  above  four  hundred  (hips  arrived  at  Caf- 
fa,  or  failed  from  it.  Voyages,  i.  48.  He  obferv- 
cd  there,  feveral  remains  of  Genocfe  magnificence. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  M. 
Pcyfonnel,  amounts  ftill  to  eighty  thoufand.  Com- 
merce dc  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  i.  p.  15.  He  de- 
fcribes  its  trade  as  very  great. 


NOTE    XLII.     Sect.  III.  p.   134. 

The  rapacity  and  infolence  of  the  Gcnoefe  fettled 
in  Conftantinople,  are  painted  by  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras,  an  eye-witnefs  of  their  conduft,  in  very 
ftriking  colours.  "  They,"  fays  he,  "  now,"  i.  e. 
about  the   year   1340,    ^*  dreamed  that  they    had 

"  acquired 
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*'  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  Tea,  and  claimed 
*'  an  exclufive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  Euxine,  pro- 
*'  hibiting  the  Greeks  to  fail  to  the  Mseotis,  the 
*'  Cherfonefus,  or  any  part  of  the  coaft  beyond  the 
*'  mouth  of  the  Danube,  without  a  licence  froni 
'*  them.  This  exclufion  they  extended  likewife  to 
*'  the  Venetians,  and  their  arrogance  proceeded  fo 
*  *  far  as  to  form  a  fcheme  of  impofmg  a  toll  upon 
*'  every  vefTel  paffing  through  thje  Bofphorus."  Lib. 
xviii.  c.  2.  §    I. 

NOTE    XLIII.     Sect.  III.     p.   134. 

A  PERMis  sioN  from  the  Pope  was  deemed  Co  ne- 
ccfTary  to  authorife  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
infidels,  that  long  after  this  period,  in  the  year  1454, 
Nicolas  V.  in  his  famous  bull  in  favour  of  prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  among  other  privileges,  grants 
him  a  licence  to  trade  with  Mahomedans,  and  refers 
to  fimilar  conceflions  from  pope  Martin  V.  and  Eu- 
genius,  to  kings  of  Portugal.  Leibnits  Codex  Jur. 
Gent.  Diplomat.  Pars  I.  p.  489. 

NOTE    XLIV,     Sect.  III.     p.  136. 

Neither  Jovius,  the  profefTed  panegyrift  of  the 
Medici,  nor  Jo.  M.  Brutus,  their  detrador,  though 
both  mention  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  family, 
explain  the  nature  of  the  trade  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. Even  Machiavel,  whofe  genius  delighted 
in  the  inveiiigation  of   every  circumftance   which 

contributed 
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contributed  to  agrandize  or   deprefs  nations,  feems 
not  to  have  viewed  the  commerce  of  his  country  as 
a   fiibjedl  that   merited   any  elvscidation.      Denina, 
who  has   entitled  the  firft  chapter  of  his  eighteenth 
book,    '*  The  Origin  of  the   Medici,    and  the   com- 
mencement of  their  Povv-er  and  Grandeur,"  farPiithes 
little   information  with  regard  to   the  trade  carried 
on  by  them.     This  filence  of  fo  many  authors   is  a 
proof  that   Hiftorians   had  not  yet   begun   to   visv/ 
commerce  as  an  object  of  fuch  importance  in  the  po- 
litical ftate  of  nations,   as  to  enter   into  any  detail 
concerning  its  nature  and  effecfts.     From  the  refe- 
rences of  different  writers  to  Scipio  Ammirato,  lilo- 
rie  Florentine  ;   to  Pagnini,  Delia  Decima  ed  altri 
gravezze  della  Mercatura  di  Fiorentlni,  and  to  Bal- 
ducci,  Pra£lica  della  Mercatura,  I   fliould   imagire 
that  fomething  more  fatisfaelory  may  be  learned  con- 
cerning the  trade  both  of  the  republic  and  family  of 
the  Medici ;   but  I  could  not  find  any  of  thefe  books 
cither  in  Edinburgh  or  m  London. 


NOTE    XLV.     Sect.  III.     p.   137. 

Leibnitz  has  prefervcd  a  curious  paper,  con- 
taining the  inflru6lions  of  the  republic  of  Florence 
to  the  two  ambaffadors  Tent  to  the  Soidan  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  ncgociate  this  treaty  with  him,  together 
with  the  reporc  of  thefe  ambafTadors  on  their  return. 
The  great  object  of  the  republic  was,  to  obtain  li- 
berty of  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  Soldan's  domini- 
ons, upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians.  >The 
K  k  chief 
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chief  privileges  which  they  fohcited,  were  ;  i.  A 
perfect  freedom  of  admiflion  into  every  port  belong- 
ing to  the  Soldan,  proteftion  while  they  continued  in 
it,  and  liberty  of  departure  at  what  time  they  chofc. 
2.  Permiffion  to  have  a  conful,  with  the  fame  rights 
and  jurifdidion  as  thofe  of  the  Venetians  ;  and  li- 
berty to  build  a  church,  a  warehoufe,  and  a  bath,  in 
every  place  where  they  fettled.  3.  That  they 
Ihould  not  pay  for  goods  imported  or  exported 
higher  duties  than  were  paid  by  the  Venetians.  4. 
That  the  effecHis  of  any  Florentine  who  died  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Soldan  fhould  be  configned  to  the 
conful.  5.  That  the  gold  and  filver  coin  of  Florence 
fliould  be  received  in  payments.  All  thefe  privi- 
leges (which  fhew  on  what  equal  and  liberal  terms 
Chriflians  and  Mahomedans  now  carried  on  trade) 
the  Florentines  obtained  ;  but  from  the  caufes  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  they  feem  never  to  have  acquired 
any  confiderable  fhare  in  the  commerce  with  India. 
Leibnitz,  Mantiffa  Cod.  Jur.  Gent.  Diplom.  Pars  al- 
tera, p.  163. 


NOTE  XL VI.     Sect.  III.     p.   142. 

The  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia  are  now  fo  completely 
explored,  that  the  firft  imperfedl  accounts  of  them, 
by  Marco  Polo,  attract  little  of  that  attention  which 
was  originally  excited  by  the  publication  of  his  tra- 
vels ;  and  fome  circumliances  in  his  narrative  have 
induced  different  authors  to  juftify  this  ncgled,  by 
calling  in  queftion  the  truth  of  what  he  relates,   and 

2  even 
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■even  to  aflert  that  he  had  never  vifited  thofe  coun- 
tries which  he  pretends  to  defcribe.  He  does  not, 
fay  they,  afcertain  the  pofition  of  any  one  place,  by 
fpecifying  its  longitude  or  latitude.  He  gives  names 
to  provinces  and  cities,  particularly  in  his  defcription 
of  Cathay,  vi^hich  have  no  refemblance  to  thofe 
which  they  now  bear.  We  may  oblerve,  however, 
that  as  Marco  Polo  feems  to  have  been,  in  no  de- 
gree, a  man  of  fcience,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
he  fhould  fix  the  pofition  of  places  with  geographi- 
cal accuracy.  As  he  travelled  through  China,  ei- 
ther in  the  fuite  of  the  great  Khan,  or  in  execution 
of  his  orders,  it  is  probable  that  the  names  which  he 
gives  to  different  provinces  and  cities,  are  thofe  by 
which  they  were  known  to  the  Tartars,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  was,  not  their  original  Chinefe  names. 
Some  inaccuracies  which  have  been  obferved  in  the 
relation  of  his  travels,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  at- 
tending to  one  circumftance,  that  it  was  not  publifh- 
cd  from  a  regular  journal,  which,  perhaps,  the  vi- 
ciflitudes  in  his  fituation,  during  fach  a  long  feries  of 
adventures,  did  not  permit  him  to  keep,  or  to  pre- 
fervc.  It  was  compofed  after  his  return  to  his  na-r 
tive  country,  and  chiefly  from  recollection.  But 
notwithftanding  this  difadvantage,  his  account  of 
thofe  regions  of  the  Eaft,  towards  which  my  inqui- 
ries have  been  dire*^ed,  contains  information  with 
refped:  to  feveral  particulars,  altogether  unknown 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  now 
fully  confirmed.  I  fhall  mention  fome  of  thefe, 
which,  though  they  relate  to  matters  of  no  great 

9onfequencejj 
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Gonfeqnence,  afford  the  befl:  proof  of  his  having  vi- 
fitedthefe  countries,  and  of  his  having  obferved  the 
manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  people  with  attention, 
lie  gives  a  diilincl  account  of  the  nature  and  prepa- 
ration of  'Sago,  the  principal  article  of  fubfiftence 
among  all  the  nations  of  Malayan  race,  and  he 
brought  the  firft  fpecimen  of  this  fingular  produdion 
to  Venice,  Lib.  ii.  c.  16.  He  takes  notice,  like- 
wife,  of  the  general  cufcom  of  chevv^ing  Betel,  and 
his  defcription  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  is  the 
fame  with  that  (liil  in  ufe.  llamus.  Viaggi,  i.  p.  55. 
D.  56.  B.  He  even  defcends  into  fuch  detail  as  to 
mention  tlie  peculiar  manner  of  feeding  horfes  in  In- 
dia, which  rtill  continues.  Ramus,  p.  53.  F.  What 
is  of  more  importance,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the 
trade  with  Alexandria  continued  when  he  travelled 
through  India,  to  be  carried  on  in  tiic  fame  manner 
as  I  conjet^tured  it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times. 
The  commodities  of  the  Eaft  were  flill  brought  to 
the  Malabar  coail  by  vcffcls  of  the  country,  and 
conveyed  tlience,  together  with  pepper,  and  other 
productions  peculiar  to  that  part  of  India,  by  (liips 
which  arrived  from  the  Red  Sea.  Lib.  iii.  c.  27. 
This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  fuperior  quali- 
ty which  Sanudo  afcribes  to  the  goods  brought  to  the 
coaft  of  Syria  from  the  Perfian  Gulf,  above  thofe 
imported  into  Egypt  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  former 
were  chofen  and  purchafed  in  the  places  where  they 
grew,  or  where  they  were  manufaClured,  by  the 
merchants  of  Perfia,  who  (till  continued  their  voyag- 
es to  every  part   of  the  Eaft  j  while  the  Egyptian 

merchants, 
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merchants,  in  making  up  their  cargoes,  depended 
upon  the  affortment  of  goods  brought  to  the  Mala- 
bar coail:  by  the  natives.  To  fonie  perfons  in  his  own 
age,  what  Marco  Polo  related  concerning  the  numer- 
ous armies  and  immenfe  revenues  of  the  Eaftern 
princes,  appeared  fo  extravagant,  (though  perfctftly 
confoiiant  to  what  we  now  know  concerning  the  po- 
pulation of  China,  and  the  wealth  of  Indoflan,)  that 
they  gave  him  the  name  of  Mejer  Marco  MiUioni. 
Prefat.  de  Ramus,  p.  4.  But  among  perfons  better 
informed,  the  reception  he  met  with  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Columbus,  as  well  as  the  men  of  fcience 
with  whom  he  correfponded,  placed  fuch  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  his  relations,  that  upon  them,  the 
fpeculations  and  theories,  which  led  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  the  New  World,  were  in  a  great  meafure 
founded,  Life  of  Columbus  by  his  Son,  c.  7,  and  8. 


NOTE    XL VII.     Sect.  III.     p.  149. 

In  the  year  1301,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  having  been  fome 
days  in  Bruges,  was  fo  much  llruck  with  the  gran- 
deur and  wealth  of  that  city,  and  particularly  with 
the  fplendid  appearance  of  the  citizen's  wives,  that 
fhe  was  moved  (fays  Guicciardini)  by  female  envy 
to  exclaim  with  indignation,  "  I  thought  that  I  had 
been  the  only  queen  here,  but  I  find  there  are  many 
hundreds  more.''     Defcrit.  dePaefi  Baffi,  p.  408. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XLVIII.     Sect.  III.    p.  150. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  voL  i.  p. 
163.1  obfcrved,  that,  during  the  war  excited  by  the 
famous  League  of  Cambray,  while  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  could  not  procure  money  at  a  lefs  premium 
than  forty-two  per  cent,  the  Venetians  raifed  what 
fams  they  pleafed  at  five  per  cent.  But  this,  1  ima- 
gine, is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  ufual  commercial 
rate  of  intereft  at  that  period,  but  as  a  voluntary 
and  public-fpirited  effort  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
fupport  their  country  at  a  dangerous  crifis.  Of  fuch 
laudable  exertions,  there  are  feveral  flriking  inflan- 
ces  in  the  hiflory  of  the  republic.  In  the  year  1379, 
when  the  Genoefe,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval 
vitT:ory  over  the  Venetians,  were  ready  to  attack 
their  capital,  the  citizens,  by  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, enabled  the  fenate  to  fit  out  fuch  a  powerful 
armament  as  faved  their  country.  Sabellicus,  Hifl. 
Rer.  Venet.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  385.  390.  In  the 
war  with  Ferrara,  which  began  in  the  year  1472, 
the  fenate,  relying  upon  the  attachment  of  the  citi- 
zens to  their  country,  required  them  to  bring  all 
their  gold  and  filver  plate,  and  jewels,  into  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  upon  promife  of  paying  the  value  of 
them  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  with  five  per 
cent  of  intereft  ;  and  this  requifition  was  complied 
v/ith  cheerfully.  Petr.  Cyrnasus  de  Bello.  Ferrar. 
ap.   Murat.   Script.  Rer.  Ital.    vol.  xxi.  p.  10 16, 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XLIX.     Sect.  III.  p.  151. 

Two  fa6ls  may  be  mentioned  as  proofs  of  an   ex- 
traordinary extenfion  of  the  Venetian  trade  at  tliis 

period. 1 .  There  is  in  Rymer's  Great  Collection, 

a  fcries  of  grants  from  the  kings  of  England,  of  va- 
rious privileges  and  immunities  to  Venetian  mer- 
chants trading  in  England,  as  well  as  feveral  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  republic,  which  plainly  in- 
dicate a  confiderable  increafe  of  their  tranfadions  in 
that  country.  Thefe  arc  mentioned  in  their  order 
by  Mr.  Anderfon,  to  whofe  patient  induftry  and 
found  underftanding,  every  perfon  engaged  in  any 
commercial  refearch  muft  have  felt  himfelf  greatly 

indebted    on   many   occafions. 2.  The  eftablifh- 

ment  of  a  Bank  by  public  authority,  the  credit  of 
which  was  founded  on  that  of  the  (late.  In  an  age 
and  nation  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
which  commerce  derives  from  the  infdtution  of 
banks,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  enumerate  them.  Mer- 
cantile tranfadions  muft  have  been  numerous  and 
cxtenfive  before  the  utility  of  fuch  an  inftitution 
could  be  fully  perceived,  or  the  principles  of  trade 
could  be  fo  fully  underftood  as  to  form  the  regula- 
tions proper  for  conducing  it  with  fuccefs.  Venice 
may  boaft  of  having  given  the  firft  exan^fple  to  Eu- 
rope of  an  eftabliftiment  altogether  unknov.'n  to  the 
ancients,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial fyftem.  The  conftitution  of  the  bank  cf 
Venice  was  originally  founded  on  fuch  juft  princi- 

plts, 
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pies,  that  it  has  ferved  as  a  model  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  banks  in  other  countries,  and  the  admini- 
ftration  of  its  affairs  has  been  conduced  with  fo 
ranch  integrity,  that  its  credit  has  never  been  (liaken. 
I  cannot  fpecify  the  precife  year  in  which  the  bank 
of  Venice  was  eftabliilied  by  a  law  of  the  State. 
Anderfon  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  A.  D.  1157. 
Chron.  DeduiR:.  vol.  i.  p.  84.  Sandi  Stor.  Civil.  Ve- 
nez.  part  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  768.  Part  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  892. 

NOTE    L.     Sect.  III.     p.   15-2. 

An  Italian  author  of  good  credit,  and  a  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  ancient  hiftory  of  its  different  go- 
vernments, affirms,  that  if  the  fcveral  States  which 
traded  in  the  Mediterranean  had  united  together, 
Venice  alone  would  have  been  fuperior  to  them  all, 
in  naval  power,  and  in  extent  of  commerce.  Denina 
Revolutions  d'ltalie  traduits  par  l,Abbe  Jardin,  lib. 
xviii,  c.  6.  torn.  vi.  p.  339.  About  the  year  1420, 
the  Doge  Mocenigo  gives  a  view  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  republic,  which  confirms  this  decifion  of  De- 
nina. At  that  time  it  confifhed  of  three  thoufand 
trading  vefTels,  of  various  dimenfions,  on  board 
which  were  employed  feventeen  thoufand  Tailors  ; 
of  three  hundred  fhips  of  greater  force,  manned  by 
eight  thoufand  failors  ;  and  of  forty-five  large  gale- 
afTes,  or  caracks,  navigated  by  eleven  thoufand  fai- 
lors. In  public  and  private  arfenals  fixteen  thoufand 
carpenters  were  employed.     Mar.  Sanuto  Vite   dc 

Duchi 
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Duchidi  V'enezia,  ap,  Mur.  Script.   R-cr.   Ital-    vol. 
xxii.  p.pyQ. 

NOTE    LI.     Sect.  III.     p.  169. 

Whem  we  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  pofition 
of  the  habitable  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  we  fhalifee 
good  reafons  for  confidering  the  camel  as  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitant.^  of 
tliefe  great  continents  have  acquired  dominion.  In 
both,  fome  of  the  mod  fertile  difiricls  are  feparatcd 
from  each  other  by  fuch  extenfive  tratfrs  of  barren 
fands,  the  feats  of  defolation  and  drought,  as  fccm  to 
exclude  the  poiTibility  of  communication  between 
them.  But  as  the  ocean,  which  appears,  at  fxrlt 
view,  to  be  placed  as  an  infuperable  barrier  between 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been  rendered,  by 
navigation,  fubfervient  to  their  mutual  intercourfe  ; 
fo,  by  means  of  the  camel,  vv^hich  the  Arabians  em- 
phatically call  The  Ship  of  the  Dejtrl^  tlic  moO; 
dreary  wafles  are  traverfed,  and  the  nations  wliich 
they  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade  vv'ith  one  another. 
Thofe  painful  journies,  impratSlicable  by  any  other 
animal,  the  camel  performs  with  ailonifliingdifpatch. 
Under  heavy  burdens  of  fix,  feven,  and  eight  hun- 
dred weight,  they  can  continue  their  march  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  reft,  and 
fometimes  without  tailing  v/ater  for  eight  or  nine 
days.  By  the  wife  csconomy  of  Providence,  the  cr.- 
mel  feems  formed  of  purpofe  to  be  the  beafl  of  hcr- 
den  in  thofe  regions  where  he  is  placed,  and  where 

his 
L  1 
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his  fervice  is  mofl  wanted.  In  all  the  diftrids  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  where  deferts  are  rnoft  frequent  and 
extenfive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  his  proper 
flation,  and  beyond  this  the  fphere  of  his  aftivity 
does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads  alike  the  excefTes 
of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with 
the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate  zone.  As  the  firft 
trade  in  Indian  commodities,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  was  carried  on  by  means  of  ca- 
mels, Genefis,  xxxvii.  25,  and  as  it  is  by  employing 
them  that  the  conveyance  of  thefe  commodities  has 
been  fo  widely  extended  over  Afia  and  Africa,  the 
particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  concerning  this 
lingular  animal  appeared  to  me  neceffary  towards  il- 
luftrating  this  part  of  my  fubjeft.  If  any  of  my 
readers  defire  more  full  information,  and  wifii  to 
know  how  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  man  have  fecond- 
ed  the  intentions  of  Nature,  in  training  the  camel, 
from  his  birth,  for  that  life  of  exertion  and  hardfhip 
to  which  he  is  defined,  he  may  confult  Hiftoire  Na- 
turelle,  by  M.  le  Comte  de  BufFon,  artic.  Chameau 
ct  Dromedaire  y  one  of  the  moft  eloquent,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  examinining  the  authorities 
which  he  has  quoted,  one  of  the  mofl  accurate,  des- 
criptions given  by  that  celebrated  writer.  M.  Vol- 
ney,  whofe  accuracy  is  v*^eil  known,  gives  a  def- 
cription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  camel  performs 
its  journeys,  vrhichmay  be  agreeable  to  fome  of  my 
readers.  "  In  travelling  through  the  defert,  ca- 
*'  mels  are  chiefly  employed,  becaufe  they  confume 
"•  little,  and  carry  a  great  load.  His  ordinary  bur- 
2  *'  dtn 
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''  den  is  about  fevcn  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  his 
*'  food,  whatever  is  given  him,  ftraw,  thirties,  the 
*'  (tones  of  dates,  beans,  barley,  Sec,  With  a  pound 
"  of  food  a  day,  and  as  much  water,  he  will  tra- 
**  vel  for  weeks.  In  tlie  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez, 
"  which  is  forty  or  forty-fix  hours,  they  neither  eat 
"  nor  drink  ;  but  thefc  long  fafts,  if  often  repeated, 
"  wear  tliem  out.  Their  ufual  rate  of  travelling  is 
"  very  flow,  hardly  above  two  miles  an  hour  5  it 
**  is  vain  to  pufli  them,  they  will  not  quicken  their 
'*  pace,  but,  if  allowed  fome  fliort  reft,  they  will 
"  travel  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day."  Voyage, 
torn.  ii.  p.  383. 


NOTE    LII.     Sect.  III.     p.  170. 

I>T  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extcn- 
five  circulation  of  Indian  commodities  by  land  car- 
riage, it  would  be  neceffary  to  trace  the  route,  and 
to  eftimate  the  number,  of  the  various  caravans  by 
which  they  are  conveyed.  Could  this  be  executed 
with  accuracy,  it  would  be  a  curious  objeft  of  geo- 
graphical refearch,  as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
commercial  hiftory.  Though  it  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  brevity  which  I  have  uniformly  ftudic4  in  con- 
ducing this  Difquifition,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  fo 
great  length,  it  may  be  proper  here,  for  iiluftrating 
this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  to  take  fuch  a  view  of  two 
caravans  which  viiit  Mecca,  as  may  enable  my  read- 
ers to  eftimate  more  juftly  the  magnitude  of  their 
Gompiercial  tranfa(flions.     The  firft  is  the  caravan 

which 
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which  takes  its  departure  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and 
the  other  from  Damafcus  in  Syria;  and  I  feled  thefe, 
bothbecaufe  they  are  the  mod:  confiderable,  and  be- 
caufe  they  are  defcribed  by  authors  of  undoubted 
credit,  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  receiving 
fall  information  concerning  them.  The  former  is 
compoied  not  only  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 
Egypt,  but  of  thofe  which  arrive  from  all  the  fmall 
Mahomedan  Hates  on  the  African  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  even 
from  the  Negroe  kingdoms  on  the  Atlantic.  When 
■affembled,  the  caravan  confifts  at  lead  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  perfons,  and  the  number  of  camels  employed  in 
carrying  water,  provifions,  and  merchandize,  is  ftill 
greater.  The  journey,  which,  in  going  from  Cairo 
and  returning  thither,  is  not  completed  in  lefs  than 
a  hundred  days,  is  performed  wholly  by  land  ;  and 
as  the  route  lies  moflly  through  fandy  deferts,  or 
barren  uninhabited  wilds,  which  feldom  afford  any 
fabriilence,  and  vv^herc  often  no  fources  of  water  can 
be  found,  the  pilgrims  always  undergo  much  fatigue, 
and  fometimes  muft  endure  incredible  hardfhips.  An 
early  and  good  defcription  of  this  caravan  is  publifh-  ^ 
ed  by  Hakhiyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  Sec.  Maillet  has  en- 
tered into  a  minute  and  curious  detail  with  regard 
to  it  ;  Defcript.  de  TEgyptc,  part  ii.  p.  212,  Sec. 
Pocock  has  given  a  route,  together  with  the  leno-tli 
of  each  day's  march,  which  he  received  from  a  per- 
ibn  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca,  vol.  i. 
p.  188,  261,  Sec. — The  caravan  from  Damafcus, 
compofcd  of  pilgrims  from  almofl:  every  province  of 

the 
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the  Turkifli  empire,  is  little  inferior  to  the  former 
in  number,  and  the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  is 
hardly  lefs  valuable.  Voyage  de  Volney,  torn.  ii. 
p.  251,  ^^c.  This  pilgrimage  was  performed  in  the 
year  1741,  by  Khojch  Abdulkurreem,  whom  I  for- 
merly mentioned,  Note  I\'^  p.  210.  He  gives  the 
ufual  route  from  Daraafcus  to  Mecca,  computed  by 
hours,  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  a  journey  in 
the  Eaft  through  countries  little  frequented.  Ac- 
cording to  the  moft  moderate  eflimate,  the  diftance 
between  the  two  cities,  by  his  account,  mufl  be 
above  a  thoufand  miles  ;  a  great  part  of  the  journey 
is  through  a  defert,  and  the  pilgrims  not  only  en- 
dure much  fatigue,  but  are  often  expofed  to  great 
danger  from  the  wild  Arabs.  Memoirs,  p.  114, 
&c.  It  is  a  fingular  proof  of  the  predatory  fpirit  of 
the  Arabs,  that  although  all  their  independent  tribes 
are  zealous  Mahomedans,  yet  they  make  no  fcruple 
of  plundering  the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  while  engag- 
ed in  performing  one  of  the  moft  indifpenfable  du- 
ties of  their  religion.  Great  as  thefe  caravans  are, 
we  muft  not  fuppofc  that  all  the  pilgrims  who  vifit 
Mecca  belong  to  them  ;  fuch  confiderable  additions 
are  received  from  the  extenfive  dominions  of  Perfia, 
from  every  province  oflndoftan,  and  the  countries  to 
the  Eaft  of  it,  from  Abyflinia,  from  various  ftates  on 
the  Southern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parts  df 
Arabia,  that  when  the  whole  are  aftembled  they  have 
been  computed  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand. 
•In  fomc  years  the  number  is  farther  increafcd  by 
fmall  bands  of  pilgrims  from  fevei^l  interior  pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  of  Africa,  the  names  and  fituations  of  which 
are  jaft  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe.  For  this 
laft  faiSl  we  are  indebted  to  the  AlTociation  for  pro- 
moting the  Difcovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Afri- 
ca, formed  by  Tome  Britifh  Gentlemen  upon  princi- 
ples fo  liberal,  and  with  views  fo  public-fpirited,  as 
do  honour  to  themfelves  and  to  their  country.  Pro- 
ceedings, &c,  p.  174. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  Slave  Trade,  other  particulars  are 
contained;  and  it  appears  that  the  commerce  carried 
on  by  caravans  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  is  not 
only  widely  extended,  but  of  confiderablc  value. 
Befides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo, 
and  is  joined  by  Mahomedan  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  Africa,  there  are  caravans  which  have  no  ob- 
ject: but  commerce,  which  fet  out  from  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  States  on  the  fea-coaft, 
and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  country.  Som^ 
of  them  take  no  lefs  than  fifty  days  to  reach  the 
place  of  their  deftination  ;  and,  as  the  medium  of 
their  rate  of  travelling  may  be  effcimated  at  about 
eighteen  miles  a  day,  the  extent  of  their  journey 
may  be  eafily  computed.  As  both  the  time  of  their 
out-fet,  and  their  route,  are  known,  they  are  met 
by  the  people  of  all  the  countries  through  which 
they  travel,  who  trade  with  them.  Indian  goods  of 
every  kind  form  a  confidcrable  article  in  this  traffic, 
in  exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  they 
can  give  is  Slaves.     Part  vi. 

As 
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As  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  which  are  pure- 
ly commercial,  do  not  commence  at  ftated  feafons, 
and  their  routes  vary  according  to  the  convenience 
or  fancy  of  the  merchants  of  whom  they  are  com- 
pofed,  a  defcription  cannot  be  given  of  them  with 
the  fame  degree  of  accuracy.  But  by  attending  to 
the  accounts  of  fome  authors,  and  the  occafional 
hints  of  others,  fufficient  information  may  be  ga- 
thered to  fatisfy  us,  that  the  circulation  of  Eaftern 
goods  by  thefe  caravans  is  very  extenfive.  The 
fame  intercourfe  which  was  anciently  kept  up  by  the 
provinces  in  the  North-eaft  of  Afia  with  Indoftan 
and  China,  and  which  I  formerly  defcribed,  ftill  fub- 
fifts.  Among  all  the  numerous  tribes  of  Tartars, 
even  of  thofe  which  retain  their  pafiioral  manners  in 
greateft  purity,  the  demand  for  the  produ£tions  of 
thefe  two  countries  is  very  confiderable.  Voyages 
de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  p.  35*7,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  422.  In 
order  to  fupply  them  with  thefe,  caravans  fet  out 
annually  from  Boghar,  (Hackluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  332.) 
Samarcand,  Thibet,  and  feveral  other  places,  and 
return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and  Ch'nefe 
goods.  But  the  trade  carried  on  between  Ruffia 
and  China  in  this  part  of  Afia  is  by  far  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  and  beft  known.  Some  conne<ftion  of  this 
kind,  it  is  probable,  was  kept  up  between  them 
from  the  earlieft  period,  but  it  increafed  greatly 
after  the  interior  parts  of  Ruffia  were  rendered  more 
acceffible  by  the  conquefts  of  Zingis  Khan  and  Ta- 
merlane. The  commercial  nations  of  Europe  w^ere 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on 

this 
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this  trade,  that  foon  after  the  Portuguefe  had  open- 
ed the  communication  with  tlie  Eail:  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  an  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to  di- 
minifli  tlie  advantages  which  they  derived  from  this 
difcovery,  to  prevail  on  tlie  Ruflians  to  convey  In- 
dian and  Chinefe  commodities  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire,  partly  by  land-carriage  and 
partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  fome  port  on 
the  Baltic,  from  which  they  might  be  diftributed 
through  every  part  of 'Europev  Ramufio  Raccolto 
da  Viaggi,  vol>  i.  p.  374.  B.  This  fcheme,  too 
great  for  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne  of  Ruffia 
to  carry  into  execution,  was  rendered  pradicable  by 
the  conquefts  of  Ivan  Bafiiowitz,  and  the  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Though  the  capitals  of  the  two 
empires  were  fituated  at  the  immenfe  diilance  of 
fix  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-eight  miles 
from  each  other,  and  the  route  lay  for  above  four 
hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited  defert,  (Bell's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  caravans  travelled  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  though  it  had  been  flipu- 
lated  when  this  intercourfe  was  eftablifhed,  that  the 
number  of  perfons  in  each  caravan  fliould  not  exceed 
two  hundred,  and  though  they  were  (hut  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  Caravanferai  during  the  ftiort  time 
they  remained  in  Pekin,  and  were  allowed  to  deal 
only  with  a  few  merchants,  to  whom  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  them  had  been  granted  ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  reftraints  and  precautions,  the 
jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment excludes  foreigners  from   a  free  intercourfe 

with 
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with  its  fubjeifbs  was  alarming,  and  the  admiffion   of 
the  Ruffian  caravans  into  the  empire  was  Toon  pro- 
hibited.    x\fter  various  negociations,    an  expedient 
was  at  length  devifed,  by  which  the  advantages  of 
mutual  commerce  were  fecured,  without  infringing 
the  cautious   arrangements  of  Chinefe  policy.     On 
the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,   two  fmall  towns 
were  built  almoft  contiguous^  the  one  inhabited   by 
Ruffians,  the  other  by  Chinefe.     To   thefe  all   the 
marketable  productions  of  their  relpeftive  countries 
are  brought  by  the  fubjeds  of  each  empire  ;  and  the 
furs,  the  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  the  leather,  the 
glafs,  &c.  of  Ruffia,  are  exchanged  for  the  filk,  the 
cotton,   the  tea,   the  rice,  the  toys,  &c.   of  China. 
By  fome  weil-judged   conceffions  of  the  fovereign 
now  feated  on  the  throne  of  Ruffia,  v/hofe  enlarged 
mind  is  fuperior  to  the  illiberal  maxims  of  fome   of 
her  predecelFors,  this  trade  is  rendered  fo  flourifhing 
that  its  amount  annually  is  not  lefs  than  eight  hun- 
dred   thoufand  pounds  fterling,   and  it  is  the  only 
trade  with  China   carried  on  almon:  entirely  by  bar- 
ter.    Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  account  of  the  Ruffian  difco- 
veries,  has  colleded,    with  his  ufual   attention   and 
difcernment,   every  thing  relative  to  this  branch  of 
trade,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  were  little 
known   in  Europe.     Chap.  ii.    iii.  iv.     Nor  is  this 
the   only  place  where  Pvuffia  receives  Chinefe   and 
Indian  commodities.     A  confiderable  fupply  of  both 
is  brought  by  caravans   of  independent  Tartars  to 
Orenburg,    on   the  river   Jaik,    Voyage  de  Pallas, 
tom.  i.  p.  355,   Sec,  to  Troitzltuia,  on  the  river  Oui, 

M  m  and, 
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and,  to  other  places  which  I  might  mention.  I  have 
entered  into  this  long  detail  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  the  produ6tions  in  India  and  China  are  circu- 
lated through  Ruffia,  as  it  affords  the  moft  ftriking 
inftance,  I  know,  of  the  great  extent  to  which  valua- 
ble commodities  may  be  conveyed  by  land  carriage* 


NOTE    LIII.     Sect.  IV.     p.  174. 

The  only  voyage  of  difcovery  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  towards  the  South,  by  any  of  the  ancient 
commercial  ftates  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  that  of 
Hanno,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage. As  the  (ituation  of  that  city,  fo  much  nearer 
the  Straits  than  Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
feats  of  ancient  trade  which  1  have  mentioned,  gave 
it  more  immediate  accefs  to  the  ocean  ;  that  circum- 
ftance,  together  with  the  various' fettlements  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  made  in  different  provinces  of 
Spain,  naturally  fnggefted  to  them  this  enterprife, 
and  afforded  them  the  profped  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantages from  its  fuccefs.  1  he  voyage  of  Hanno, 
inftead  of  invalidating,  feems  to  confirm  the  jufl-nefs 
of  the  reafons  which  1  have  given,  why  no  fimilar 
attempt  was  made  by  the  other  commercial  dates  in 
the  Mediterranean, 


NOTE    LIV.     Sect.  IV.    p.   175. 

Though  the    intelligent    authors  whom  I  have 
quoted  confidered  this  voyage  of  the  Fhenicians  as 

fabulous, 
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fabulous,  Herodotus  mentions  a  circumftance  con- 
cerning it,  which  feems  to  prove  that  it  had  really 
been  performed.  *'  The  Flienicians,"  fays  he, 
*'  affirmed  that,  in  failing  round  Africa,  they  had  the 
*'  fun  on  their  right  hand,  which  to  me  appears  not 
"  to  be  credible,  though  it  may  be  deemed  fo  by  o- 
**  thers."  Lib.  iv.  c.  42.  This,  it  is  certain,  muft 
have  happened,  if  they  really  accompli Oed  fuch  a 
voyage.  The  fcience  of  aftronomy,  however,  was 
in  that  early  period  fo  imperfe»9:,  that  it  was  by  ex- 
perience only  that  the  Phenicians  could  come  at  the  i 
knowledge  of  this  fatft  ;  they  durfl  not,  without 
this,  have  ventured  to  aflert  what  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  an  improbable  fi(n:ion.  Even  after  what 
they  related,  Herodotus  diibelieved  it. 

NOTE    LV.     Sect.  IV.     p.    183. 

Notwithstanding  this  increafing  demand  for 
the  productions  of  India,  it  is  remarkable,  that  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century  fome  commodities  which 
are  now  the  chief  articles  of  importation  from  the 
Eaft,  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or  of  little 
account.  Tea,  the  importation  of  which,  at  prefent, 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  production  of  tlie  Eaft, 
has  not  been  in  general  ufc,  in  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope, a  full  century  ;  and  yet,  during  that  fhort  pe- 
riod, from  fome  fmgular  caprice  oftafte,  or  power 
of  fafhion,  the  infufion  of  a  leaf  brought  from  the 
farthefl:  extremity  of  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  per- 
haps the  higheft  praife  to  fay  that  it  is  innoxious,  has 

become 
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become  almoft  a  neceffary  of  life  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  paffion  for  it  defcends  from  the 
mofl;  elevated  to  the  lowcft  orders  in  fociety.  In 
1785  it  was  computed  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
tea  imported  into  Europe  from  China  was  about 
nineteen  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  twelve  millions  were  confumcd  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  dominions  depending  upon  it.  Dod- 
flcy's  Annual  Regifter  for  1784  and  1785,  p.  156. 
The  porcelane  of  China,  now  as  common  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  as  if  it  were  of  domeftic  manufac- 
ture, was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Marco  Polo 
is  the  firfl:  among  the  moderns  who  mentions  it. 
The  Portugueic  began  to  import  it  not  long  after  their 
firfl  voyage  to  China,  A.  D.  151 7  ;  but  ic  was  a  con- 
fiderabie  time  before  the  ufe  of  it  became  extepfivc. 
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ISHA.LL  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment which  I  came  under*,  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  genius,  the  manners,  and  inflitu- 
tions  of  the  people  of  India,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
traced  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  which  our  know- 
ledge of  them  extends.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  this 
wide  field  with  an  intention  of  furveying  its  whole 
extent  ;  were  I  to  view  each  objeft  which  it  pre- 
fents  to  a  philofophical  inquirer,  under  all  its  differ- 
ent afpeds,  it  would  lead  me  into  refearches  and  fpe- 
culations,  not  only  of  iramenfe  length,  but  altoge- 
ther foreign  from  the  fubjedl  of  this  Difquifition. 
My  inquiries  and  refle<ftions  fhall  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  what  is  intimately  conne*3:ed  with  the  defign 
of  this  work.  I  fhall  colled  the  fads  which  the  an- 
cients have  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  the  inftitu- 

•  See  page  34. 
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tions  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India,  and,  by  com- 
paring them  with  what  we  know  of  that  country, 
endeavour  to  deduce  fuch  coiiclufions  as  tend  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  which  have  induced  the 
reft  of  mankind,  in  every  age,  to  carry  on  commer- 
cial intercourle  to  lb  great  an  extent  with  that 
country. 

Of  this   intercourle  there  are  confpicuous  proofs 
in  the  earlieft  periods  concerning  which  hiftory  af- 
, fords  information.     Not  only  the  people  contiguous 
to  India,  but  remote  nations,  feem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted,  from  time  immemorial,  with  its  commo- 
dities, and  to   have  valued  them  fo  highly,   that  in 
order  to  procure  them  they  undertook  fatiguing,  ex- 
penfive,   and  dangerous  journeys.     Whenever  men 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the   commodities   of 
any  particular  country,  this  muft  be  owing  either  to 
its  poffeffing  fome  valuable  natural  produdiions  pe- 
culiar to  its  foil  and  climate,   or  to  fome  fuperior 
progrefs  which  its  inhabitants  have  made  in  induftry, 
art,    and  elegance.     It  is  not  to  any  peculiar  excel- 
lence  in  the  natural  productions  of  India,   that  we 
muft  afcribe  entirely  the  predilection  of  ancient  na- 
tions for  its  commodities  ;   for,  pepper  excepted,  an 
article,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  great  importance,  they 
are  little  different  from  thofe  of  other  tropical  coun- 
tries ;  and  Ethiopia  or  Arabia  might  have  fully  fup- 
plied  the  Fhenicians,  and  other  trading  people  of  an- 
tiquity, with  the  fpices,   the  perfumes,  the  precious 
ftones,  the  gold  and  filver,   vv^hich  formed  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  their  commerce. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  then  wifhes  to  trace  the  commerce 
with  India  to  its  Ibiirce,   mu(t  fcarch  for  it,   not  io 
much   in  any  peculiarity  of  the  natural  produdions 
of  that  country,    as  in  the  fuperior  improvement  of 
its   inhabitants.     Many   fads  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us,   which,  if  they  are  examined  with  proper  at- 
tention, clearly  demonflrate,  that  the  natives  of  In- 
dia were    not  only  more  early   civilized,    but    had 
made  greater  nrogrefs  in  civilization'than  any  other 
people.     Thefe  I  ihall  endeavour  to  enumerate,  and 
to  place  them  in  fuch  a  point  of  view  as  may  ferve 
both  to  throw  light  upon  the   inftitutions,  manntrs, 
and  arts   of  the  Indians,    and  to  account  for  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  all  nations  to  obtain   the  productions  of 
their  ingenious  induftry. 

By  the  ancient  Heathen  writers,  the  Indians  were 
reckoned  among  thole  races  of  men  which  they  de- 
nominated Autochthones  or  Aborigens ,  whom  they 
confidered  as  natives  of  the  foil,  whole  origin  could 
not  be  traced*.  By  the  infpired  writers,  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Eall  (an  expreffion  which  is  to  be  under- 
(lood  as  a  dcfcription  of  their  extraordinary  progrefs 
in  fcience  and  arts)  was  early  celebratedf .  In  or- 
der to  illuftrate  and  confirm  thefe  explicit  teftimo- 
nies  concerning  the  ancient  and  high  civilization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  I  fhall  take  a  view  of  their 
rank  and  condition  as  individuals;  of  their  civil  po- 
licy ;  of  their  laws  and  judicial  proceedings ;  of  their 
ufeful  and  elegant  arts  ;  of  their  faiences  ;  and  of 
their  religious  inftitutions  ;  as  far  as  information  can 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib-  ii,  p,  IJI.  f  i  Kings,  jv.  ,31. 

N  n  be 
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be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  compared  with  what  fllll  remains  of 
their  ancient  acquirements  and  inflitutions. 

I.  From  the  moft  ancient  accounts  of  India,  we 
learn,  that  the  di(tind:ion  of  ranks  and  reparation  of 
profeffions  were  completely  eflabliQied  there.  This 
is  one  of  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  a  fociety  con- 
fiderably  advanced  in  its  progrefs.  Arts  in  the  ear- 
ly ftages  of  fecial  life  are  fo  few,  and  fo  fimple,  that 
each  man  is  fufficiently  mailer  of  them  all,  to  grati- 
fy every  demand  of  his  own  limite4'defires.  A  fa- 
vage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his 
hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid 
of  any  hand  more  fkilful  than  his  own*.  But  when 
time  has  augmented  the  wants  of  men,  the  produc- 
tions of  art  become  fo  complicated  in  their  ftruc- 
ture,  or  fo  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particu- 
lar courfe  of  education  is  requifite  towards  forming 
the  artifl  to  ingenuity  in  contrivance  and  expertneis 
in  execution.  In  proportion  as  refinement  fpreads, 
the  diftinftion  of  profeffions  increaies,  and  they 
branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  fubdi- 
vidons.  Prior  to  the  records  of  authentic  hiflory, 
and  even  before  the  men;  remote  sera  to  which  their 
Gwn  traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this  fcparation  of 
profeffions  had  not  only  taken  place  among  the  na- 
tives of  India,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was  fecured  by 
an  inftitution  which  mufi:  be  confidered  as  the  funda- 
mental article  in  the  fyflem  of  their  policy.     The 

*  Hill,  of  Amer.  vol.  iii.  i6j. 
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whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  four  or- 
ders or  carts.  The  members  of  the  fiifl:,  deemed 
the  mod:  facred,  had  it  for  their  province,  to  fludy 
the  principles  of  religion  ;  to  perform  its  fun«5lions; 
and  to  cultivate  the  fcienccs.  They  were  the  priefts, 
the  inftruftors,  and  philofophcrs  of  the  nation.  The 
members  of  the  fecond  order  were  cntrufled  with 
the  government  and  defence  of  the  ftate.  In  peace 
they  were  its  rulers  and  magiflrates,  in  war  they 
were  the  foldiers  who  fought  its  battles.  The  third 
was  compofed  of  hufbandmen  and  merchants  ;  and 
the  fourth  of  artifans,  labourers,  and  fervants.  None 
of  thefe  can  ever  quit  his  own  caft,  or  be  admitted 
into  another*.  The  flation  of  every  individual  is 
unalterably  fixed  ;  his  deftiny  is  irrevocable  ;  and 
the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  muft 
never  deviate.  This  line  of  reparation  is  not  only 
eftabliflied  by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and 
fandlioned  by  religion  ;  and  each  order  or  cafl  is 
faid  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Divinity  in  fuch  a 
different  manner,  that  to  mingle  and  confound  them 
would  be  deem-ed  an  a<5l  of  mofl:  daring  impiety  f. 
Nor  is  it  between  the  four  different  tribes  alone  that 
fuch  infuperable  barriers  are  fixed  ;  the  members  of 
each  caft  adhere  invariably  to  the  profeflion  of  their 
forefathers.  From  generation  to  generation,  the 
fame  families  have  followed,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  follow,  one  uniform  line  of  life. 

*  Ayeen  Afebery,  iii.  81,  &c.     Sketch«»  relating  to  the  Hlflory,  &c.  of 
the  Hindoos,  p.  107,  &c. 

f  See   NOTE   J. 
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Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  mem- 
bers which  compole  a  community,  leems  at  iirll 
view,  to  be  adverfc  to  improvement  either  in  fci- 
ence  or  in  arts  ;  and  by  forming  around  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  men  artificial  barriers,  which  it  would 
be  impious  to  pafs,  tend  to  circumfcribe  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind  within  a  narrower  fphere 
than  nature  has  allotted  to  them.  "When  every 
man, is  at  full  liberty  to  diretTt  liis  efforts  towards 
thofe  objeds  and  that  end  whicli  the  impulfe  of  his 
own  mind  prompts  him  to  prefer,  he  may  be  expell- 
ed to  attain  that  high  degree  of  eminence  to  v.'hich 
the  uncontrouled  exertions  of  genius  and  induftry 
naturally  condud.  The  regulations  of  Indian  poli- 
cy, with  relpeci:  to  the  different  orders  of  men,  muft 
neceffarily,  at  fome  times,  check  genius  in  its  ca- 
reer, and  confine  to  the  fundions  of  an  inferior 
caft,  talents  fitted  to  (bine  in  an  higlier  fphere.  But 
the  arrangements  of  civil  government  are  made,  not 
for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common  ; 
not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many.  The  object  of 
the  firft  Indian  legiflators  was  to  employ  the  moft 
effedual  means  of  providing  for  the  fubfiflence,  the 
fecurity,  and  happinefs  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community  over  which  they  prcfided.  With  this 
view  they  let  apart  certain  races  of  men  for  each  of 
the  various  profeflions  and  arts  necefTary  in  a  well- 
ordered  fociety,  and  appointed  the  exercife  of  them 
to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon  in  fucceiTion. 
Tills  fyftem,  though  extremely  repugnant  to  the 
ideas  which  we,   by  being  placed  in  a  very  different 
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/late  of  -focicty,  have  formed,  will  be  found,  upon 
attentive  infpecTtion,  better  adapted  to  attain  the  end 
in  view,  than  a  careleis  obferver  is,  on  a  firfl:  view, 
apt  to  imagine,  n  he  human  mind  bends  to  the  law 
ofneceflity,  and  is  accuftomed,  not  only  to  accom- 
modate itielf  to  the  redraints  which  the  condition  of 
its  nature,  or  the  inflitutions  of  its  country,  im- 
pofe,  but  to  acquiefce  in  them.  From  his  entrance 
into  life,  ^an  Indian  knows  the  ftation  allotted  to 
liim,  and  the  functions  to  which  he  is  deftined 
by  his  birth.  The  objects  which  relate  to  thcfe 
are  the  firft  that  prefent  themfelves  to  his  view. 
They  occupy  his  thoughts^,  or  employ  his  hands  ; 
and,  from  his  earlieft  years,  he  is  trained  to  the  ha- 
bit of  doing  with  eafe  and  plcaiure  that  which  he 
mufl:  continue  through  life  to  do.  To  this  may  be 
afcribed  tiiat  high  degree  of  perfection  conlpicuous 
in  many  of  the  Indian  manufactures  ;  and  though 
veneration  for  the  practices  of  their  anceftprs  may 
check  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to 
thefe,  they  acquire  fuch  an  expertnefs  and  delicacy 
of  handj  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
(uperior  fcience,  and  tiie  aid  of  more  complete  in- 
ftruments,  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  exqui- 
fite  execution  of  their  workmanfliip.  While  this 
high  improvement  of  their  more  curious  manufac- 
tures excited  the  adm/iration,  and  attracted  the  com- 
merce, of  other  nations,  the  feparation  of  profef- 
fions  in  India,  and  the  early  diftribution  of  the  peo- 
ple into  clafTes,  attached  to  particular  kinds  of  la- 
bour, fecured  fuch  abundance  of  the  more  common 

and 
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and  ufeful  commodities,  as  not  only  fuppplied  their 
own  wants,  but  miniflered  to  thofe  of  the  countries 
around  them. 

To  this  early  divifion  of  the  people  into  cafls,  we 
mufl:  likewife  afcribe  a  ftriking  peculiarity  in  the 
ftate  of  India  ;  the  permanence  of  its  inftitutions, 
and  the  immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. What  now  is  in  India,  always  was  there,  and 
is  likely  ftill  to  continue  ;  neither  the  ferocious  vio- 
lence and  illiberal  fanaticifm  of  its  Mahomedan  con- 
querors, nor  the  power  of  its  European  maflers, 
have  efFecled  any  confiderable  alteration*.  The 
fame  diflin^lions  of  condition  take  place,  the  fame 
arrangements  in  civil  and  domeftic  fociety  remain, 
the  fame  maxims  of  religion  are  held  in  veneration, 
and  the  fame  fciences  and  arts  are  cultivated. 
Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  has  been  the 
fame  ;  gold  and  filver  have  uniformly  been  carried 
thither  in  order  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodities 
with  which  it  now  fupplies  all  nations  ;  and  from 
the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefent  times,  it  has  been  al- 
ways confidered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which 
fwallow  up  the  wealth  of  every  other  country,  that 
flows  inceffantly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  ne- 
ver returnsf.  According  to  the  accounts  which  I 
have  giv'cn  of  the  cargoes  anciently  imported  from 
India,  they  appear  to  have  confided  of  nearly  the 
fame  articles  with  thofe  of  the  inveftments  in  our 
own   times  ;  and  whatever  difference  we  may  ob- 

*  See  NOTE  II.  f  See  N  O  T  E    III. 
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ferve  in  them  feeiiis  to  have  arifen,  not  fo  much 
from  any  divcrfity  in  the  nature  of  tlie  commodities 
which  the  Indians  prepared  for  laic,  as  from  a  vari- 
ety in  the  taftcs,  or  in  the  wants,  of  the  nations 
whicii  demanded  them. 

II.  Another  proof  of  tlie  early  and  high  civili- 
zation of  tlie  people  of  India,  may  be  deduced  from 
coniidering  their  political  conftitution  and  form  of 
government.  The  Indians  trace  back  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  country  through  an  immenfe  fucceffion  of 
ages,  and  alTert,  that  all  Afia,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  on  the  weft,  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the 
caft,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  on  the 
north,  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  fouth,  formed  a  vaft 
empire,  fubjeft  to  one  mighty  fovereign,  under 
whom  ruled  feveral  hereditary  Princes  and  Rajahs. 
But  their  chronology,  which  meafures  the  life  of 
man  in  ancient  times  by  thoufands  of  years,  and 
computes  the  length  of  the  feveral  periods,  during 
which  it  fuppofes  the  world  to  have  exifted,  by  mil- 
lions, is  fo  wildly  extravagant,  as  not  to  merit  any 
ferious  difcullion.  We  muft  reft  fatisfied,  then,  un- 
til fome  more  certain  information  is  obtained  with 
refpedl  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  India,  with  taking 
the  firft  accounts  of  that  country,  which  can  be 
deemed  authentic,  from  the  Greeks,  who  ferved  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great.  They  found  kingdoms 
of  confiderable  magnitude  eftablifned  in  that  coun- 
try. The  territories  of  Porus  and  Taxiles  compre- 
hended a  great  part  of  the  Panjab,  one  of  the  moft 
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fertile  and  be  ft  cultivated  eoiintiies  In  India.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Prafij,  or  Gandaridae,  ftretched  to 
a  great  extent  on  both  iides  of  the  Ganges.  All  the 
three,  as  appears  from  the  aincient  Greek  writers, 
were  powerfal  and  populous. 

This  defcription  of  the  partition  of  India  into 
flates  offach  magnitude,  is  alone  a  convincing  proof 
of  its  having  advanced  far  in  civilization.  In  v/hat- 
ever  region  of  the  earth  there  has  been  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving  the  progrefs  of  men  in  focial  life, 
they  appear  at  firll:  in  fmall  independent  tribes  or 
communities.  Their  common  wants  prompt  them  to 
unite  \  and  their  mutual  jealonfies,  as  well  as  the 
neceifity  of  fecuring  fubfifience,  compel  them  to 
drive  to  a  diflance  every  rival  who  might  encroach 
on  thofe  domains  which  they  confider  as  their  own. 
Miny  ages  elapfe  before  they  coalefce,  or  acquiie 
fuiiicicnt  forefight  to  provide  for  the  wants,  or  fuf- 
ficient  wifdom  to  conduct  the  affairs,  of  a  numerous 
fociety.  Even  nnder  the  genial  climate,  and  in  the 
rich  foil  of  India,  more  favourable  perhaps  to  the 
union  and  increafe  of  the  huip.an  fpecies  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  the  formation  of  fuch  ex- 
tendve  ftates,  as  were  eftabliilied  in  that  country 
when  firft  viiited  by  Europeans,  mufr  have  been  a 
work  of  longtime  ;  and  the  members  of  them  mnft 
have  becii  lonr  accudonied  to  exertions  of  ufcful 
induftry. 

Though  monarchical  o-overnmcnt  was  eftablifli- 
cd  m  all  the   countries  of  India  to  which  the  know- 
ledge 
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Jedge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  fovereigns  were 
far  from  pofTefung  uncontrouled  or  defpotic  power. 
No  trace,  hideed,   is  difcovcred  there  of  any  afTem- 
bly  or   public  body,  the  members  of  which,  either 
in  their  own  right,    or   as  Teprefentatives   of  their 
fcilow-citizens,  could  interpofe  in  enatlling  laws-,  or 
in  lliperintending  the  execution   of  them.     Inflitu- 
tions  dcftined  to  afTert  and  guard  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  men  in  a  focial  (late,  how  familiar  foever  the 
idea  may  be  to  the  people  of  Europe,   never  formed 
a  part  of  the  political  conftitution  in  any  great  Aiia- 
tic  kingdom.     It  was  to  different  principles  that  the 
natives  of  India  were  indebted  for  reftridlions  which 
limited  the  exercife  of  regal  power.     The  rank  of 
individuals  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  different  cafts  were  deemed  inviolable.     1  he 
monarchs  of  India,  who  are  all  taken  from  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  four  claffes  formerly  defcribed,  uhich 
is  intruded  with  the  functions  of  government  and 
exercife  of  war,  behold  among  their  fubjeds  an  or- 
der of  men  far  fuperior  to   themfelves  in  dignity, 
and  fo  confcious  of  their  own  pre-eminence,    both 
in  rank  and  in  fandity,  that  they  would  deem  it  de- 
gradation and  pollution,  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the 
fame  food  with   their  fovereign.*     Their  perlbns 
are  facred,  and  even  for  the  moil   heinous  crimes 
they  cannot  be  capitally  punifhed  ;  their  blood  mufl 
never  be   flied.f     To  men  in  this  exalted  fration 
monarchs  mull:  look  up  with  refped,  and  reverence 

*  Orme's  Differt.  vol.  i.p.  4.     Sketches,  &c.  p.  113. 
t  Code  of  GentoQ  Laws,  ch.  xxi.  §  10  p.  ijs-  283,  &c. 
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them  as  the  mlniflers  of  religion,  and  the  teachers  of 
wifdom.  On  important  occafions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
fovereigns  to  confult  them,  and  to  be  direfted  by 
their  advice.  Their  admonitions,  and  even  their 
cenfurcs,  mud  be  received  v^^ith  fubmiffive  refpeft. 
This  right  of  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  opinion 
with  reipe^l  to  the  adminiftration  of  pubHc  affairs 
was  not  unknown  to  tlie  ancients  ;*  and  in  fome  ac- 
counts preferved  in  India  of  tlie  events  which  hap- 
pened in  their  own  country,  princes  are  mentioned, 
who  l:iaving  violated  the  privileges  of  the  cafls,  and 
dilregarded  the  remonftrances  ©f  the  Brahmins, 
were  depofcd  by  their  authority,  and  put  to  death.! 

While  the  facrcd  rights  of  the  Brahmins  oppof- 
ed  a  barrier  againft  the  encroachments  of  regal  pow- 
er on  one  hand,  it  was  circumfcribed  on  the  other 
by  the  ideas  which  thofe  who  occupied  the  highefl; 
flations  in  focicty  entertained  of  their  own  dignity 
and  privileges.  As  none  but  the  members  of  the 
caft  next  in  rank  to  that  which  religion  has  rendered 
facred,  could  be  employed  in  any  funftion  of  the 
ftate,  the  fovereigns  of  the  extenfive  kingdoms  an- 
ciently ertabliilied  in  India,  found  it  neceffary  to  cn- 
trufl  them  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  cities  and 
provinces  too  remote  to  be  under  their  own  imme- 
diate infpej^liion.  In  thefe  ftations  they  often  ac- 
quired fuch  wealth  and  influence,  that  offices  con- 
ferred during  pleafure,    continued  in  their  families, 

*  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  p.  1029.  C. 

f  Account  of  the  Qualities  requifite  in  a  Magiftrate,  prefixed  by  the  Pun- 
4iits  to  the  Code  of  Gcntoo  Laws,  p.  cii  and  cxvi. 
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and  they  came  gradually  to  form  an  intermediate  or- 
der bcftwcfen  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjecfls  ;  and  by 
the  vigilant  jealoufy  with  which  they  maintained 
their  own  dignity  and  privileges,  they  conflrained 
their  rulers  to  refpecl  them,  and  to  govern  with 
equity. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  thefe  reftraints  upon  the 
power  of  the  fovereign  confined  wholly  to  the  two 
fuperior  orders  in  the  ftate  ;  they  extended,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  third  clafs  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  labours  of  that  numerous  and  ufe- 
ful  body  of  men  are  fo  cfTential  to  the  preferva- 
tion  and  happinefs  of  fociety,  that  the  greateft:  at- 
tention was  paid  to  render  their  condition  fecurc 
and  comfortable.  According  to  the  ideas  which 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  India  (as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  firfi:  Europeans  who  vifited  their 
country,)  the  fovereign  is  confidered  as  the  fole 
univerfal  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  dominions, 
and  from  him  is  derived  every  fpecies  of  tenure  by 
which  his  fubjefts  can  hold  it.  Thefe  lands  were 
let  out  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated  them,  at  a  fti- 
pulated  rent,  amounting  ufually  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  annual  produce  paid  in  kind*.  In  a  country 
where  the  price  of  work  is  extremely  low,  and 
where  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  the  earth  yielding  its  productions  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly,  where  fubfillence  is  amazingly  cheap, 
where  few  clothes  are  needed,  and  houfes  are  built 

*  Strabsjlib.xv.  p.  1030.  A.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p   53, 
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and  furniflied  at  little  expence,  this  rate  cannot  be 
deemed  exorbitant  or  opprellive.  As  long  as  the 
hufbandman  continued  to  pay  the  eflablii)  cd  rent, 
he  retained  pofleffion  of  the  farm,  which  defcended, 
like  property,  from  father  to  ion. 

These  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the 
condition  and  tenure  of  the  renters  of  land  in  India, 
agree  fo  perfectly  with  what  now  takes  place,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  almoft  as  a  defcription  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  its  cultivation.  In  every  part  of  In- 
dia, where  the  native  Hindoo  Princes  retain  domi- 
nion, the  Ryots ^  the  modern  name  by  which  the 
renters  of  land  are  diftinguifiied,  hold  their  pofief- 
fions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be  confidered  as  perpe- 
tual, and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  furveys  and  valu- 
ations. This  arrangement  has  been  i'o  long  efta- 
bliflied,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of  the 
natives,  concerning  the  diftin6lions  of  cafls^  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  inviolably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  either  to  Ma- 
homedans  or  Europeans  ;  and,  to  both,  it  ferves  as 
the  bafis  on  v/hich  their  whole  fyftcm  of  finance  is 
founded*.  In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the  ori- 
ginal inftitutions  of  India  were  fubverted  by  foreign 
invaders,  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman,  on  which 
every  member  of  the  community  depended  for 
fubfiftence  v/as  as  fecure  as  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  lands  was  equitable.  Even  war  did  not  in- 
terrupt his   labours   or  endanger  his   property.     It 

*  Sec    NOTE    IV. 
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was  not  uncommon,  we  arc  informed,  that  while 
two  hofiile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in  one  field, 
the  peafants  were  yjlowing  or  reaping  in  the  next 
field  in  perfecH:  tranquility*.  Thefe  maxims  and 
regulations  of  the  ancient  Icgiflators  of  India  have  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  fyftem  of  thofe  ingenious 
modern  ipeculators  on  political  osconomy,  who  rc- 
prelent  the  produce  of  land  as  the  fole  fource  of 
wealth  in  every  country  ;  and  who  confider  the  d'lC- 
covery  of  this  principle,  according  to  which  they 
cortciid  thit  the  government  of  nations  ihonld  be 
conduf'-led,  as  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  human 
wiiuo.-n.  Under  a  form  of  government,  which 
pa^d  fuch  attention  to  all  the  different  orders  of 
which  tn.?  ibciety  is  compoied,  particularly  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
ancients  Ihould  deicribe  the  Indians  as  a  moft  happy 
race  of  men  ;  and  that  the  mod  intelligent  modern 
obierv  ers  (liould  celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity, 
and  raildnefs  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  Rajah,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with 
the  flate  of  India,  refembles  more  a  father  prefiding 
in  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children,  than  afo- 
\'ereign  ruling  over  inferiors,  fubjedl  to  his  dominioH. 
He  endeavours  to  fecure  their  happinefs  with  vigilant 
folicitude  ;  they  are  attached  to  him  with  the  moft 
tender  affeclion  and  Inviolable  fidelity.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  ftate  more 
favourable  to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  focial  union.     It  is  only  when  the  mind 

*  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  p.  1030.  A. 
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is  perfe^lly  at  eafe,  and  neither  feels  nor  dreads  op- 
preflion,  that  it  employs  its  aftive  powers  in  form- 
ing numerous  arrangements  of  police,  for  fecuring 
its  enjoyments  and  increafing  them.  Many  ar- 
rangements of  this  nature  the  Greeks,  though  accuf- 
tome.l  to  their  own  inrtitutions,  the  mod  perfedl  at 
that  time  in  Europe,  obierved  and  admired  among 
the  Indians,  and  mention  them  as  inflances  of  high 
civilization  and  improvement.  There  wereeftablifh- 
ed  among  the  Indians  three  diftincH:  clafTes  of  officers, 
©ne  of  which  had  it  in  charge  to  infpeiTt  agriculture, 
and  every  kind  of  country  work.  They  meafured 
the  portions  of  land  allotted  to  each  renter.  They 
had  the  cuflody  of  the  Tanks ^  or  public  refervoirs  of 
water,  without  a  regular  diflribution  of  which,  the 
fields  in  a  torrid  climate  cannot  he  rendered  fertile. 
They  marked  out  the  courfe  cf  the  highways,  along 
which  at  certain  difl:ances,they  creded  Hones,  to  mea- 
furc  the  road  and  direcft  travellers*.  To  officers  of  a 
fecond  clafs  was  committed  the  infpcftion  of  the  po- 
lice in  cities,  and  their  functions,  of  courfe,  were 
many  and  various  ;  fome  of  which  only  I  ffiall  fpeci- 
fy.  They  appropriated  houfes  for  the  reception  of 
ftrangers  ;  they  protected  them  from  injury,  pro- 
vided for  their  fubfiftence,  and,  when  fei zed  with 
any  difeafe,  they  appointed  phyficians  to  attend 
them  ;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they  not 
only  buried  them  with  decency,  but  took  charge  of 
their  effefls,  and  reftored  them  to  their  relations. 
They  kept  exad  regifters  of  births  and  of  deaths* 

•  See  N  O  T  E    V. 
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They  vifited  the  public  markets,  and  examined 
weights  and  meafures.  The  third  clafs  of  officers 
fuperintended  the  mihtary  department  ;  but,  as  the 
obje(fls  to  which  their  attention  was  diretSied  are 
foreign  from  the  fubjeft  of  my  inquiries,  it  is  unne- 
cefTary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  refpedt  to 
them*. 

As  manners  and  cuftoms  in  India  defcend  almoft 
without  variation  from  age  to  age,  many  of  the  pe- 
culiar inflitutions  which  I  have  enumerated  iViW  fub- 
iifl  there.  There  is  ftill  the  fame  attention  to  the 
conftrutSlion  and  prefervation  of  tanks,  and  the  dif- 
tribution  of  their  waters.  The  direction  of  roads, 
and  placing  flones  along  them,  is  ftill  an  objeiH:  of 
police.  Choultries,  or  houfes  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  are  frequent  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  are  ufeful  as  well  as  noble  monu- 
ments of  Indian  munificence  and  humanity.  It  is 
only  among  men  in  the  moft  improved  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  under  the  befl:  forms  of  government,  that 
we  difcover  inflitutions  fimilar  to  thofe  which  I  have 
defcribed  ;  and  many  nations  have  advanced  far  in 
their  progrefs,  without  eftablifhing  arrangements  of 
police  equally  perfed. 

III.  In  eftimating  the  progrefs  which  any  nation 
has  made  in  civilization,  the  objevH:  that  merits  the 
greateft  degree  of  attention,  next  to  its  political  con- 
ftitution,  is  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  the 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p  I034'  A,  &c,    Died,  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p,  154. 
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forms  by  v/liich  its  judicial  proceedings  are  regiilat* 
cd.  In  the  early  and  rude  ages  of  iociety,  the  few 
dilputes  with  relpect  to  property  v/hich  ariie,  are 
terminated  by  the  interpofition  of  the  old  n^en,  or 
by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  in  every  fmall  tribe  or 
community  ;  their  decifions  are  dictated  bv  their 
own  difcretion,  or  founded  on  plain  and  obvious 
maxims  of  equity.  But  as  controverfies  multiply, 
cafes  fimilar  to  fuch  as  have  been  formerly  determin- 
ed mud  recur,  and  the  awards  upon  tiiefc  grow  gra- 
dually into  precedents,  which  lerve  to  regulate  fu- 
ture judgments.  Thus,  long  before  the  nature  of 
property  is  defined  by  pofitive  flatutes,  or  any  rules 
prefcribed  concerning  the  mode  of  acquiring  or  con- 
veying it,  there  is  gradually  formed,  in  every  fiate, 
a  body  of  cuftomary  or  common  law,  by  which  ju- 
dicial proceedings  are  directed,  and  eveiy  decifion 
conformable  to  it  is  fubmitted  to  with  reverence,  as  . 
the  reiult  of  the  accumulated  wifdom  and  experience 
of  ages. 

In  this  ftate  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  feems  to 
have  been  in  India  when  firfl:  vifited  by  Europeans. 
Though  the  Indians,  according  to  their  account, 
had  no  written  laws,  but  determined  every  contro- 
verted point,  by  recolletSling  what  had  been  former- 
ly decided*  ;  they  affert,  that  juftice  was  difpenfed 
among  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  that  crimes 
were  mod  feverely  punirtiedf.  But  in  this  general 
obfervation  is  contained  all  the  intelligence  which 

•  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  loij.  D,  •)■  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  I54' 
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the  ancients  furnifli  concerning  the  nature  and  forms 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  India.  From  the  time  of 
Megafthenes,  no  Greek  or  Roman  of  any  note  ap- 
pears to  have  refided  long  enougli  in  the  country,  or 
to  have  been  fo  much  acquainted  v^ith  the  cuftoms 
of  the  natives,  as  co  be  capable  of  entering  into  any 
detail  with  refpedt  to  a  point  of  fo  much  importance 
in  their  policy.  Fortunately,  the  defedls  of  their 
information  have  been  amply  fupplied  by  the  more 
accurate  and  extenfive  refearches  of  the  moderns. 
During  the  courfe  of  almofl  three  centuries,  the 
number  of  perfons  who  have  reforted  from  Europe 
to  India  has  been  great.  Many  of  them,  who  have 
remained  long  in  the  country,  and  were  perfons  of 
liberal  education  and  enlarged  minds,  have  lived  in 
fuch  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  and  ac- 
quired fo  competent  a  knowledge  of  their  languages, 
as  enabled  them  to  obferve  their  inflitutions  with  at- 
tention, and  to  defcribe  them  with  fidelity.  RefpecT:- 
able  as  their  authority  may  be,  I  (hall  not,  in  v/hat 
I  offer  for  illuflrating  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Hindoos,  reft  upon  it  alone,  but  ihall  derive  my  in- 
formation from  fources  higher  and  more  pure. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Akber  the  fixth,  in  defcent  from  Tamerlane, mounted 
the  throne  of  Indoftan.  He  is  one  of  the  few  fove- 
reigns  intitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  Great  and 
Good,  and  the  only  one  of  Mahomedan  race,  whole 
mind  appears  to  have  rifen  fo  far  above  all  the  illibe- 
ral prejudices  of  that  fanatical  religion  in  which  he 
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was  educated,  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  plan  wor* 
thy  of  a  monarch  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  foli- 
citous  to  render  them  happy.    As,  in  every  province 
of  his  extenfive  dominions,  the  Hindoos  formed  the 
great  body  of  his  fubjedls,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a 
perfe«5l  knowledge  of  their  religion,  their  fciences, 
their  laws   and  inftitutions  ;  in  order  that  he  might 
conduct:  every  part  of  his  government,  particularly 
the  adminifhration  of  juftice,  in  a  manner  as  much 
accommodated   as  poflible  to  their  own  ideas*.     In 
this  generous  undertaking  he  was  feconded  with  zeal 
by   his  vizier   Abul  Fazel,  a  minifler  whofe  under- 
flanding   was  not  lefs  enlightened  than  that  of  his 
mafler.     By  their  affiduous  refearches,  and  conful- 
tation    of  learned    menf,     fuch    information   was 
obtained   as  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to  publifh  a   brief 
compendium  of  Hindoo  jurifprudence  in  the  Ayeen 
Akberyf ,     which  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  ge- 
nuine communication  of  its  principles  to  perfons  of  a 
different  religion.     About  two  centuries  afterwards, 
the   illuflrious  example  of  Akber  was  imitated  and 
furpalTed   by  Mr.  Haftings,  the  Governor  General . 
of  the  Briti{h  Settlements  in  India.     By  his  authori-. 
ty,    and  under   his   infpeftion,    the  mod    eminent 
Pundits,  or  Brahmins   learned  in  the  laws,  of  the 
provinces  over  which  he  pi'efided,  were  afTembled 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  com- 
piled, from  their  mofl:  ancient  and  approved  authors, 
fentence  by  fentence,  without  addition  or  diminu- 

»  Sec  N  O  T  E  VI. 

I  Ayeen  Akbcry,  A.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.         |  Vol.  iii.  p.  I97,  &.c. 
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tion,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws*;  which  is,  un-. 
doubtedly,  the  moft  valuable  elucidation  of  Indian 
policy  and  manners  that  has  been  hitherto  com- 
municated to  Europe. 

According  to  the  Pundits,  fome  of  the  writers 
upon  whofe  authority  they  found  the  decrees  which 
they  have  inferted  in  the  Code,  lived  feveral  millions 
of  years  before  their  timet  j  and  they  boafl:  of  hav- 
ing a  fucccflion  of  expounders  of  their  laws  from 
that  period  to  the  prefent.  Without  entering  into 
any  examination  of  what  is  fo  extravagant,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Hindoos  have  in  their  pofTeflion 
treatifes  concerning  the  laws  and  jurifprudence  of 
their  country,  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  nation.  The  truth  of  this 
depends  not  upon  their  own  teflimony  alone,  but  it 
is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  one  circumftance,  that  all 
thefe  treatifes  are  written  in  the  Sanflireet  language, 
which  has  not  been  fpoken  for  many  ages  in  any  part 
of  Indoftan,  and  is  now  underftood  by  none  but  the 
raoft  learned  Brahmins.  That  the  Hindoos  were  a 
people  highly  civilized,  at  the  time  when  their  laws 
were  compofed,  is  moft  clearly  eftabliflied  by  inter- 
nal evidence  contained  in  the  Code  itfelf.  Among 
nations  beginning  to  emerge  from  barharifm,  the 
regulations  of  law  arc  extremely  fimple,  aud  appli- 
cable only  to  a  few  obvious  cafes  of  daily  occur-, 
rcnce.  Men  muft  have  been  long  united  in  a  fecial 
flate,  their  tranfai^tions   mufl  have  been  numerous 

*  Preface  to  the  Code,  p.  x.  |  Ibid.  p.  sxxviii, 
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and  complex,  and  judges  mufl:  have  determined  an 
immenfe  variety  of  controverfies  to  which  thcfe 
give  nfe,  before  the  fyilem  of  law  becomes  fo  vo- 
luminous and  comprehenfive  as  to  direct:  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  a  natipn  far  advanced  in  improvement. 
In  that  early  age  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  promulgated,  no- 
thing more  was  required  than  the  laconic  injun£iions 
which  they  contain  for  regulating  the  decifions  of 
courts  of  juftice  ;  but,  in  a  later  period,  the  body 
of  civil  law,  ample  as  its  contents  are,  was  found 
hardly  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  To  the  jejune 
brevity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Hindoo  Code 
has  no  refemblance,  but  with  refpe<n:  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  points  it  confiders,  it  will  bear  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  celebrated  digeft  of  Juftinian  ;  or 
with  the  fyftems  of  jurifprudence  in  nations  moft 
highly  civilized.  The  articles  of  which  the  Hindoo 
Code  is  compofed,  are  arranged  in  natural  and  lu- 
minous order.  They  are  numerous  and  compre- 
henfive, and  inveftigated  with  that  minute  attention 
and  difcernment  which  are  natural  to  a  people  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  acutenefs  and  fubtility  of  underftand- 
ing,  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  accuracy 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  with  all  the 
refinements  of  legal  pradice.  The  decifions  con- 
cerning every  point  (with  a  few  exceptions  oc- 
cafioned  by  local  prejudices  and  peculiar  cuftoms) 
are  founded  upon  the  great  and  immutable  princi- 
ples of  juftice  which  the  human  mind  acknowledges 
and   refpeds,  in  every  age,  and   in  all  parts  of  the 
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earth.     Whoever  examines  the  whole  work,  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  its  containing  the  jnrilprudence 
of  an  enhghtened  and  commercial  people.     Whoe- 
ver looks  into  any  particular  title,  will  be  furprifed 
with  a  minutenefs  of  detail  and  nicety  of  diflinftion, 
which,   in  many  inftances,  feem  to  go  beyond  the 
attention  of  European  legiflation  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  fome  of  the  regulations  which  indicate  the 
greateft  degree  of  refinement,  were  efiabliflied   in 
periods  of  the  mofl  remote  antiquity.     *'  In  the  firfl 
*  of  the  facred  law  tratT;s,    (as  is  obferved  by  a  per- 
^  fon  to  whom  Oriental  literature,  in  all  its  branch- 
'  es,  has   been  greatly  indebted,)   which  the  Hin- 
'  doos  fuppofe  to  have  been   revealed   by    Menu 
'  fome  millions   of  years  ago,  there  is  a   curious 
'  pafTage  on  the  legal  intereft  of  money,  and  the 
'  limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cafes,  with  an  excep- 
'  tion  in  regard  to  adventures  at  fea  ',  an  exception 
'  which  the  fenfe  of  mankind  approves,  and  which 
'  commerce  abfolutely  requires,  though  it  was  not 
'  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our  Englifhju- 
'  rifprudence  fully  admitted  it  in  relpe^l  to  maritime 
'  contra(n:s*."  It  is  likewife  worthy  of  notice,   that 
though  the   natives  of  India  have  been  diftinguifhed 
in  every  age  for  the  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  their 
difpofition,  yet  fuch  is  the  folicitude  of  their  law- 
givers to  preferve  the  order  and  tranquility  of  focie- 
ty,  that  the  punifnments  which  they  inflict  on  crimi- 
nals, are  (agreeably   to  an  obfcrvation  of  the  anci- 
ents already  mentioned)  extremely  rigorous.     "  Pu- 

*  Sir  V/illiam  Jones's  Third  Difcourfe,  Afiat,  Refearch.  p.  428. 
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"  riifliment  (according  to  a  flriking  perfonlfication 
"  in  the  Hindoo  code)  is  the  magiftrate  ;  punifh- 
"  ment  is  the  inrpirer  of  terror  ;  panifhment  is  the 
*'  nouriflier  of  the  fubjeds  ;  punifhment  is  the  de- 
*'  fender  from  calamity  ;  puniftiment  is  the  guardi- 
*'  an  of  thofe  that  fleep  ;  punifliment,  with  a  black 
"  aipedl,  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty*.'^ 

IV.  As  the  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
India,  whether  we  confider  them  as  individuals,  or 
as  members  of  fociety,  appears^  from  the  preced- 
ing inveftigation,  to  have  been  extremely  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and  elegant  arts  ;  we  are 
naturally  led  to  enquire,  whether  the  progrefs  which 
they  aftually  made  in  them,  was  fuch  as  might  have 
been  expecSted  from  a  people  in  that  fituation.  In  at- 
tempting to  trace  this  progrefs,  we  have  not  the  be- 
nefit of  guidance  equal  to  that  which  condutSted  our 
refearches  concerning  the  former  articles  of  enqui- 
ry. The  ancients,  from  their  flender  acquaintance 
with  the  interior  flate  of  India,  have  been  able  to 
communicate  little  information  with  refpeiSl  to  the 
arts  cultivated  there  ;  and  though  the  moderns, 
during  their  continued  intercourfe  with  India  for 
three  centuries,  have  had  accefs  to  obferve  them 
with  greater  attention,  it  is  of  late  only,  that  by  ftu- 
dying  the  languages  now  and  formerly  fpoken  in  In- 
dia, and  by  confulting  and  tranflating  their  mod 
eminent  authors,  they  have  begun  to  enter  into  that 
path  of  enquiry  which  leads  with  certainty  to  a  tho- 

*  Code,  ch.  xxi.  §  8. 
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rough   knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  arts  cultivated  in 
that  country. 

One  of  the  firfl  arts  which  human  ingenuity  aim- 
ed at  improving,  beyond  what  mere  neceffity  re- 
quires, was  that  of  building.  In  the  brief  remarks 
which  the  fubjedl  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  make 
on  the  progrefs  of  this  art  in  India,  I  fliall  confine  my 
attention  wholly  to  thofe  of  higheft  antiquity.  The 
mort:  durable  monuments  of  human  induftry  are  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  productions  of  art,  formed  for 
the  common  purpofes  of  life,  wafte  and  perifli  in 
ufmg  them  ;  but  v/orks  dcflined  for  the  benefit  of 
pofterity  fubfift  through  ages,  and  it  is  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  are  executed,  that  we 
form  a  judgment  witli  refpecl  to  the  degree  of  pow- 
er, fliill,  and  improvement  to  which  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  erected  had  attained.  In  every 
part  of  India  monuments  of  high  antiquity  are  found. 
Theie  are  of  two  kinds,  fuch  as  were  confecrated 
to  the  offices  of  religion,  or  fortrefTes  built  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  country.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  to 
v/hichEm'opeans,  whatever  their  flru^lure  may  be, 
give  the  general  name  of  Pagodas,  we  may  obferve 
a  diverfity  of  flile,  which  both  marks  the  gradual 
progrefs  of  architefture,  and  throws  light  on  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  arts  and  manners  in  different  periods. 
The  mofl:  early  Pagodas  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  excavations  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  formed  probably  in  imitation  of  the  na- 
tural caverns  to  which  the  firll  inhabitants  of  the 

earth 
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earth  retired  for  fafety  during  the  night,  and  where 
they  found  (helter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 
The  moft  celebrated,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, the  niofl  ancient  of  all  thefe,  is  the  Pagoda  in 
the  ifland  Elephanta,  at  no  great  di fiance  from  Bom- 
bay. It  has  been  hewn  by  the  hands  of  man  out  of 
a  folid  rock,  about  half  way  up  a  high  mountain, 
and  formed  into  a  fpacious  area,  nearly  120  feet 
fquare.  In  order  to  fupport  the  roof,  and  the 
weight  of  the  mountain  that  lies  above  it,  a  number 
of  mafTy  pillars,  and  of  a  form  not  inelegant,  have 
been  cut  oat  of  the  fame  rock,  at  fuch  regular  dif- 
tances,  as  on  the  firfl:  entrance  prefents  to  the  eye 
of  the  fpeftator  an  appearance  both  of  beauty  and 
of  ftrength.  Great  part  of  the  infide  is  covered 
with  human  figures  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  fize 
as  well  as  fmgular  forms,  and  diflinguidied  by  a  va- 
riety of  fymbols,  reprefenting,  it  is  probable,  the 
attributes  of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhipped,  or 
the  actions  of  the  heroes  whom  they  admired.  In 
the  ille  of  Salfette,  flill  nearer  to  Bombay,  are  ex- 
cavations in  a  fimilar  ftile,  hardly  inferior  in  mag- 
nificence, and  deflined  for  the  fame  religious  pur- 
pofes. 

These  ftupendous  works  are  of  fuch  high  an- 
tiquity, that  as  the  natives  cannot,  either  from  hif- 
tory  or  tradition,  give  any  information  concerning 
the  time  in  which  they  were  executed,  they  univer- 
fally  afcribe  the  formation  of  them  to  the  power  of 
fuperior  beings.     From  the  extent  and  grandeur  of 
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thefe  fubterraneous  manfions,  which  intelligent  tra- 
vellers compare  to  the  moft  celebrated  monuments 
of  human  power  and  art  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  it 
is  manifefl  that  they  could  not  have  been  formed  in 
that  ftaee  of  focial  life  where  men  continue  divided 
into  fmall  tribes,  uuaccuftomed  to  the  eiforts  of 
perfevering  induftry.  It  is  only  in  States  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  and  among  people  long  habituated 
to  fubordination,  and  to  aiTt  with  concert,  that  the 
idea  of  fuch  magnificent  works  is  conceived,  or  the 
power  of  accomplifliing  them  can  be  found. 

That  fome  fuch  powerful  fcate  was  eflablifhed 
in  India  at  the  time  when  the  excavations  in  the 
iflands  of  Elephanta  and  Salfette  were  formed,  is  not 
the  only  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  a  furvey  of 
them  ;  the  ftile  in  which  the  fculptures  with  which 
they  are  adorned  is  executed,  indicates  a  confidera- 
ble  improvement  in  art  at  that  early  period.  Sculpture 
is  the  imitative  art  in  which  man  feeras  to  have 
made  the  firft  trial  of  his  own  talents.  But  even  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  has  attained  to  the  highefl 
degree  of  perfection,  its  progrefs  has  been  extreme- 
ly flow.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  hiftory  of 
this  art  in  Greece,  knows  how  far  removed  the  firft 
rude  effay  to  reprefent  the  human  form,  was  from 
any  complete  delineation  of  it*.  But  the  different 
groLipes  of  figures  which  flill  remain  entire  in  the 
Pagoda  of  Elephanta,  however  low  they  muft  rank 
if  they  be  compared  with  the  more  elegant  works  of 

*  Winkclman's  Hift.de  I'Art  chez  les  Anciens,  torn,  i,  p.  3a,  &c. 
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Grecian  or  even  Etrufcan  artifts,  arc  finiflied  In  a 
ftile  confiderably  fuperior  to  the  hard  inexpreflive 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  figures  in  the  cele- 
brated palace  of  Perfepolis.  In  this  light  they  have 
appeared  to  perfons  abundantly  qualified  to  appre- 
tiate  their  merit,  and  from  different  drawings,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Niebuhr,  a  traveller  equally  accu- 
rate in  obferving,  and  faithful  in  defcribing,  we 
muft  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  arts 
in  India  at  that  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  feveral  of 
the  figures  in  the  caverns  at  Elephanta  be  fo  diifer- 
ent  from  thofe  now  exhibited  in  the  Pagodas  as  ob- 
jects of  veneration,  that  fome  learned  Europeans 
have  imagined  they  reprefent  the  rites  of  a  religion 
more  ancient  than  that  now  eftablilhed  in  Indoftan, 
yet  by  the  Hindoos  themfelves  the  caverns  are  con- 
fidered  as  hallowed  places  of  their  own  worfhip, 
and  they  ftill  refort  thither  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions, and  honour  the  figures  there  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  thofe  in  their  own  Pagodas.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent 
perfon,  who  vifited  this  fubtcrraneous  famfluary  in 
the  year  1782,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  faga- 
cious  Brahmin,  a  native  of  Benares,  who,  though 
he  had  never  been  in  it  before  that  time,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  parentage,  education,  and  life 
of  every  deity  or  human  figure  there  reprefented, 
and  explained  with  fluency  the  meaning  of  the  vari- 
ous fymbols  by  which  the  images  were  diftinguifh- 
3  cd. 
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ed.^  This  may  be  con  fide  red  as  a  clear  proof  that 
the  fyftem  of  mythology  now  prevalent  in  Benares, 
is  not  different  from  that  delineated  in  the  caverns 
of  Elephanta.  Mr.  Hunter,  who  vifited  Elephanta 
in  the  year  1784,  feems  to  confider  the  figures 
there  as  reprcfenting  deities  who  are  flill  objetfts  of 
vvorfliip  among  the  Hindoos*.  One  circumftance 
ferves  to  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion.  Seve- 
ral of  the  moft  confpicuous  perfonages  in  thegroupes 
at  Elephanta  are  decorated  with  the  Zennar^  the 
facred  firing  or  cord  peculiar  to  the  order  of  Brah- 
mins, an  authentic  evidence  of  the  diftindion  of  cafts 
having  been  eftabliflied  in  India  at  the  time  when 
thefe  works  were  finiflied. 

2.  Instead  of  caverns,  the  original  places  of 
worfliip,  which  could  be  formed  only  in  particular 
fituations,  the  devotion  of  the  people  foon  began  to 
raife  temples  in  honour  of  their  deities  in  other  parts 
of  India.  The  flrud:ure  of  thefe  was  at  firfl  ex- 
tremely fimple.  They  were  pyramids  of  large  di- 
menfion,  and  had  no  light  within  but  what  came 
from  a  fmall  door.  After  having  been  long  accuf^ 
tomed  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  religion  in  the 
gloom  of  caverns,  the  Indians  were  natui'ally  led  to 
confider  the  folemn  darkneis  of  fuch  a  manfion  as 
facred.  Some  Pagodas  in  this  firll  flile  of  building 
ftill  remain  in  Indoftan.  Drav/ings  of  two  of  thefe 
at  Deogur,  and  of  a  third  near  Tanjore  in  the  Car- 
natic,  all  fabrics  of  great   antiquity,  have  been  pub- 

*  Arclueo'ogia,  vol.  vij,  p.  386,  >?cc. 
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iifned  by  Mr.  Hodges*,  and  though  they  are  rude 
ftruclures,  they  are  of  fuch  magnitude  as  muft  have 
required  tiie  power  of  fome  confiderable  ilate  to 
rear  them. 

3.  In  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  the  diiferent 
countries  of  India,  in  opulence  and  refinement,  the 
ftrudure  of  their  temples  gradually  improved. 
From  plain  buildings  they  became  highly  orna- 
mented fabrics,  and,  both  by  their  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, are  monuments  of  the  pov^er  and  tafte  of 
the  people  by  w^hom  they  were  ereded.  In  this 
highly  finifhed  fiiile  there  are  Pagodas  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  different  parts  of  Indoflan,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  provinces,  v/hich  were  not  expofed  to 
the  defl:ru(3:ive  violence  of  Mahomedan  zealf.  In 
order  to  aflift  my  readers  in  forming  fuch  an  idea  of 
thcfe  buildings  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  with 
refpecl  to  the  early  ftate  of  arts  in  India,  I  fliall 
briefly  defcribe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  mofl 
accurate  accounts.  The  entry  to  the  Pagoda  of 
Cbillambrum,  near  Porto  Novo,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coafi:,  held  in  high  veneration  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  is  by  a  ilately  gate  under  a  pyramid  an 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feec  in  height,  built  with 
large  ilones  above  forty  feet  long,  and  more  than 
five  feet  fquare,  and  all  covered  with  plates  of  cop- 
per, adorned  with  an  inimenfe  variety  of  figures 
neatly  executed.  The  whole  ftruccure  extends  one 
thoufand    thiee    hundred   and    thirty-two    feet    in 

*  N°   VI.  f  See  NOTE  VII. 
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one  dire(n:ion,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty -fix  in 
anotlicr.  Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finulied 
with  an  elegance  intitled  to  the  admiration  of  the 
moft  ingenious  arthis*.  The  Fagoda  ofSeringham 
fuperior  in  fandity  to  that  of  Chillambrum,  furpaffes 
it  as  miicli  in  grandeur  ;  and,  fortunately,  I  can  con- 
vey a  more  perfed;  idea  of  it  by  adopting  the  words 
of  an  elegant  and  accurate  hiflorian.  This  Pagoda 
is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  wedern  extremity 
of  the  ifland  ofSeringham,  formed  by  a  divifion  of 
the  great  river  Caveri  into  two  channels.  "  It  is 
*'  compofed  of  feven  fquare  inclofures,  one  within 
"  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet 
^"  high,  and  four  thick.  Thefe  inclofures  are  three 
"  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diflant  from  one  another, 
"  and  each  has  four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower  ; 
*'  which  are  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  fide 
*'  of  the  inclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
*'  points.  The  outward  wall  is  near  four  miles  in 
"  circumference,  and  its  gate-way  to  the  South  is 
"  ornamented  witli  pillars,  feveral  of  which  are  fin- 
**  gle  flones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five 
*'  in  diaweter  ;  and  thofe  which  form  the  roof  are 
*'  ftill  larger  :  in  the  inmoft;  inclofures  are  the  cha- 
"  pels.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  Eafl  of  Sering- 
"  ham,  and  nearer  to  the  Caveri  than  the  Coleroon, 
"  is  another  large  Pagoda,  called  Jembikifma  ;  but 
"  this  has  only  one  inclofure.  The  extreme  vene- 
"  ration  in  which  Seringham  is  held,  arifes  from  a 

*  Mem.  de  Literat.  torn. xxxi.  p,  44,  &c.  Voy.  de  M.  Sonnerat,  torn.  i. 
p.  217. 
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**  belief  that  it  contains  th!it  identical  image  of  the 
^^  god  Wiilchnu,  which  ufed  to  be  worfliipped  by 
*'  the  god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
*'  peninfala  come  here  to  obtain  abfolution,  and  none 
*'  come  v/ithout  an  offering  of  money  ;  and  a  large 
*'''  part  of  Che  revenue  of  the  ifiand  is  allotted  for  the 
**  maintenance  of  the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  Pa- 
**  goda  ;  and  thele,  with  their  families,  formerly 
*•  compofed  a  multitude  not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand 
*' fouls,  maintained,  without  labour,  by  the  liberali- 
"-ty  of  fuperllition.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great 
*'  Pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fubor- 
^'"  dination  vdiich  knows  no  refiflance,  and  {lumber 
'^'  in  a  voluptuoufnefs  which  knows  no  wants*." 

The  other  fpecies  of  public  buildings  which  I 
Bientioned,  were  thofe  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  From  the  immenfe  plains  of  Indoftan 
there  arife,  in  different  parts,  eminences  and  rocks 
formed  by  nature  to  be  places  of  ilrength.  Of  thefe 
the  natives  early  took  pofTeffion,  and  fortifying 
them  with  works  of  various  kinds,  rendered  them 
almoft  impregnable  flations.  There  feems  to  have 
been  in  fome  dillant  age,  a  period  of  general  turbu- 
lence and  danger  in  India,  when  fuch  retreats  v/cre 
deemed  efTcntially  neceffary  to  public  fafety  ;  for 
among  the  duties  of  raagiftrates  prefcribed  by  the 
Pandits,  one  is,  "  that  he  fhall  ere6t  a  flrong;  foit 
"'  in  the  place  where  he  chufes  to  re  fide  ;  and  fhaii 
'•  build  a  wall  on  all  the  four  fides  of  it,   with  tow- 

*  Oar.e's  HiO:.  of  Mllit.  Ti-r.fifl.  of  hidoflan,  vol,  i. ?  3 7S. 
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^'  crs  and  battlements,  and  fliall  make  a  full  ditch 
''  around  it-."  Of  thefe  fortrefies  fcveral  remain, 
which,  both  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildiRgs, 
and  from  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  muft  have 
been  conflru<^ed  in  very  remote  times.  Mr.  Hod- 
ges has  publifhed  views  of  three  of  thefe,  one  of 
Chunar  Gur,  fituated  upon  the  river  Ganges,  about 
fixteen  miles  above  the  city  of  Benaresf  ;  the  ie- 
cond,  of  Gw^allior,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Agrat  ;  the  third  of  Bidjcgur,  in  the  territory  of 
Benares§.  They  are  all,  particularly  Gwallior, 
works  of  confiderabie  magnitude  and  fti-^ngth.  The 
fortreffes  in  Bengal,  however,  are  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  (everal  in  the  Deccan.  AlTeergur,  Burham- 
pour,  and  Dowlatabad,  are  deemed  by  the  natives 
to  be  impregnable !l  ;  and  I  am  aflhred,  by  a  good 
judge,  that  Alleergur  is  indeed  a  moft  fiupendous 
w^ork,  and  fo  advantageoufly  fituated  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  it  by  force. 

Nor  Is  It  only  from  furveying  their  public  works 
that  wc  are  juftified  in  aflerting  the  early  proficiency 
of  the  Indians  in  elegant  and  ufeful  arts  :  we  are  led 
to  form  the  fame  conclufion  by  a  view  of  thofe  pro- 
ducTions  of  their  ingenuity,  which  were  the  chief 
articles  of  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Of 
thefe  the  labours  of  the  Indian  loom  and  needle  have, 
in  every  age,  been  the  mod  celebrated  ;  and  fine 

*  Introd.  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  cxu. 

t  N=  I.  ,         4  N»  IL  §  N°  JII. 
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linen  is  conje£tured,  with  fome  probability,  to  have 
been  called  by  the  ancients  S'mdon,  from  the  name 
of  the  river  Indus  or  Sindus,  rear  which  it  was 
wrought  in  the  higheft  perfection*.  The  cotton 
manufafflures  of  India  feem  anciently  to  have  been 
as  much  admired  as  they  are  at  prefent,  not  only 
for  their  delicate  texture,  but  for  the  elegance  with 
which  fome  of  them  are  embroidered,  and  the  beau- 
tiful colour  of  the  flowers  v/ith  which  others  are 
adorned.  From  the  earliefl:  period  of  European  in- 
tercourfe  with  India,  that  country  has  been  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  fnb- 
ftances  for  dying  various  colours  ,  with  which  it 
abounded!.  The  dye  of  the  deep  blue  colour  in 
higheft  cftimation  among  the  Romans  bore  the  name 
of  hidicumt.  From  India  too,  the  fubftance  ufed 
in  dying  a  bright  red  colour,  feems  to  have  been 
imported§  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  in  the 
cotton  and  filk  ftufrs  which  we  now  receive  from  In- 
dia, the  blue  and  the  red  are  the  colours  of  moft 
confpicuous  luftre  and  beauty.  But  however  much 
the  ancients  may  have  admired  thefe  produdlions  of 
Indian  art,  fome  circuinftances,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  rendered  their  demand  for  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  India,  far  inferior  to  that  of  mo- 
dern times  ;  and  this  has  occafioned  the  information 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  Third  Difcourfe.p.  428. 

f  Strab.  llb.xv.  p    1018  A.  1034  B. 

\  riin.  Nat.Hift    lib.  xxxv.  c  6.  §   27. 

§   Salmafiiis  Exercit.   Pliniuiis  in  Solin.   180,    &;c.    Sio.     Salmafiiis    de 
Honiionymis  Hyles  Jatrica,  c.  107.      See  NOTE  VIII. 
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concerning  them  which  we  receive  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  to  be  very  imperfed:.  We  may- 
conclude,  however,  from  the  wonderful  refcm- 
blance  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  India  to  the  modern, 
that,  in  every  period,  the  produftions  of  their 
looms  were  as  various  as  beautiful.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  Indians  in  other  kinds  of  workmanfhip,  parti- 
cularly in  metals  and  in  ivory,  is  mentioned  with 
praife  by  ancient  authors,  but  without  any  particu- 
lar defcription  of  their  nature*.  Of  thefe  early  pro- 
dudions  of  Indian  artifls,  there  are  now  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  engraving  upon 
the  hardeft  ftones  and  gems  j  and,  both  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  defigns  and  in  neatnefs  of  execution, 
had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  degree  of  excellence. 
An  ingenious  writer  maintains,  that  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  gems  was  probably  an  Indian  invention, 
and  certainly  was  early  improved  there,  and  he  fup- 
ports  this  opinion  by  feveral  plaufible  argumentsf. 
The  Indian  engraved  gems,  of  which  he  has  publifh- 
ed  defcriptions,  appear  to  be  the  workmanfhip  of  a 
very  remote  period,  as  the  legends  on  them  are  in 
the  Sanflaeet  languaget- 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  improved  ftate  of  me- 
chanic arts  in  India,  that  we  conclude  its  Inhabitants 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1044.  B.     Dionyf.  Periegies,  verf.  1016. 

t  Rafpc's  Introd.  to  Taflie's  Delcript.  Catal.  of  engraved  Gems,  &c. 
p.  xii.  &c. 

I  Rafpe's  IiUrod.  to  Taflie's  Defrript.  Catal,  ojF  engraved  Gem*,  vol.  i. 
p.  74.  vol.  ii.  plate  xtii, 
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to  have  been  highly  civilized  ;  a  proof  of  this,  ftiil 
more  convincing,  may  be  deduced  from  the  early 
and  extraordinary  produdions  of  their  genius  in  the 
fine  arts.  This  evidence  is  rendered  more  intercft- 
ing,  by  being  derived  from  a  fource  of  knov^^ledge 
which  the  laudable  curiofity  of  our  countrymen  has 
opened  to  the  people  of  Europe  vi^ithin  thefe  few- 
years.  That  all  the  fcience  and  literature  pofTefTed 
by  the  Brahmins,  were  contained  in  books  written 
in  a  language,  underftood  by  a  few  only  of  the  moft 
learned  among  them,  is  a  faft  which  has  long  been 
known  ;  andall  the  Europeans  fettled  in  India  during 
three  centuries,  have  complained  that  the  Brahmins 
obdinately  refufed  to  inftru*^  any  perfon  in  this  lan- 
guage. But  at  length,  by  addrcfs,  mild  treatment, 
and  a  perfuaiion,  that  the  earneflnefs  with  which  in- 
ftruftion  was  folicited,  proceeded  not  from  any  inten- 
tion of  turning  their  religion  into  derifion,  but  from 
a  defire  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  fci- 
ences  and  literature,  their  fcruples  have  been  over- 
come. Several  Britifh  gentlemen  are  now  complete- 
ly mafters  of  the  Sanfl'ireet  language.  The  myfteri- 
ous  veil,  formerly  deemed  impenetrable,  is  remov- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  five  years,  the  curiofity 
of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two  publications 
as  fmgular  as  they  were  unexpected.  The  one  is  a 
tranflation,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  an  Epifode  from 
the  Mahabarat^  an  Epic  poem,  in  high  eftimation 
among  the  Hindoos,  compofed,  according  to  their 
account,  by  Creeflma  Dwypayen  Veias,  the  moft 
eminent  of  all  their  Brahmins,  above  three  thoufand 
3  years 
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years  before  the  Chriftian  xra .  The  other  is  Sacon- 
tala,  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  centmy  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chrift,  tranflated  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  my  readers  fuch  a 
view  of  the  fubjed:  and  compofition  of  each  of  thefe, 
as  may  enable  them  to  eiUmate  the  degree  of  merit 
which  they  polTefs. 

The  Mahabarat  is  a  voluminous  poem,  confiH:- 
ing  of  upv/ards  of  four  hundred  thoufand  lines.  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  tranflated  more  than  a  third  of  it  ;  but 
only  a  fnort  epifode,  entitled  Baghvat  Geeta,  is  hi- 
tlierto  publhhed,  and  from  this  fpecimen  we  muft 
form  an  opinion  with  refpeft  to  the  whole.  The 
fubjcci:  of  the  poem,  is  a  famous  civil  war  between 
two  branches  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Bhaurat.  When 
tlie  forces  on  each  fide  were  formed  in  the  field, 
and  ready  to  decide  the  conted  by  the  fword,  Ar- 
joon,  the  favourite  and  pupil  of  the  god  Kreeflma, 
wlio  accompanied  him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  rc- 
quefced  of  him  to  caufe  his  chariot  advance  betvv'een 
the  two  hoftile  armies.  He  looked  at  both  armjes, 
and  beheld,  on  either  fide,  none  but  granufires,  un- 
cles, coufms,  tutors,  fons,  and  brothers,  near  re- 
lations or  bofom  friends  ;  and  when  he  had  gazed 
for  a  while,  and  faw  thefe  prepared  for  the  fight, 
he  v.'as  feized  with  extreme  pity  and  compunc'lion, 
and  uttered  his  forrow  in  the  following  words  : — 
**  Having  beheld,  O  Kreefljnal  my  kindred  thus 
*'  waiting  anxious  for  the  fight,  my  members  fail 
"  me,  my  countenance  v/ithereth,  the  hair  fiandeth 
*'  an  end  upon   iny  body,  and  all  my  frame  trein- 

"  bleth 
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"  bleth  with  horror  !  Even  Gandeev,  my  bow, 
*'  efcapeth  from  my  hand,  and  my  fldn  is  parchcd- 
^'  and  dried  up. — When  I  have  deftroyed  my  kin- 
"  dred,  fliall  I  longer  look  for  happinefs  ?  I  wifh  not 
"  for  vidory,  KreejJma  ;  I  want  not  dominion  ;  I 
*'  want  not  ples.fure  ;  for  what  is  dominion  and  the 
*'  enjoyments  of  life,  or  even  life  itfelf,  when  thofe 
"  for  whom  dominion,  pleafure,  and  enjoyment 
"  were  to  be  coveted,  have  abandoned  life  and  for- 
*'  tune,  and  ftand  here  in  the  field  ready  for  the  bat- 
**  tie.  Tutors,  fons,  and  fathers,  grandfires  and 
*'  grandfons,  uncles,  nephews,  coufms,  kindred,  and 
"  friends  !  Although  they  would  kill  me,  I  wifh  not 
*'  to  fight  them;  no  not  even  for  the  dominion  of  the 
"  three  regions  of  the  univerfe,  much  lefs  for  this 
"  little  earth*."  In  order  to  remove  his  fcruples, 
Kreeflma  informs  him  what  was  the  duty  of  a  prince 
of  the  Chehteree,  or  military  caft,  when  called  to 
ad  in  fuch  a  fitaation,  and  incites  him  to  perform  it 
by  a  variety  of  moral  and  philofophical  arguments, 
the  nature  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  DifTertation.  In 
this  dialogue  between  Kreeflma  and  his  pupil,  there 
are  feveral  pafTages  which  give  an  high  idea  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  The  fpeecli  of  Arjoon  I  have  quot- 
ed, in  which  he  expreffes  the  anguifli  of  his  foul, 
mufthave  (truck  every  reader  as  beautiful  and  pathe- 
tic; and  I  Ihall  afterwards  produce  a  defcription  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  reverence  wherewith  he 
fhould  be  worfliiped,  which  is  fublime.     But  while 

*  Eaghvat  Geeta,  p.  30,  31. 
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thefe  excite  our  admiration,  and  confirm  us  in  the 
belief  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  that  country 
where  fuch  a  work  was  produced,  we  are  furpriled 
at  the  defeft  of  tafle  and  of  art  in  the  manner  of  in- 
troducing this  Epifode.  Two  powerful  armies  are 
drawn  up  in  battle-array,  eager  for  the  fight  ;  a 
young  hero  and  his  inftrudlor  are  defcribed  as  (land- 
ing in  a  chariot  of  war  between  them  ;  that  furcly 
was  not  the  moment  for  teaching  him  the  principles  of 
philofophy,  and  delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  me- 
taphyfics  and  theolog)'-. 

With  regard,  however,  both  to  the  dramatic 
and  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindoos,  we  labour  under  the 
difadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  form  an  opinion 
from  a  fingle  fpecimen  of  each,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, too,  (as  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  large  work,)  sn 
impcrfeft  one.  But  if,  from  fuch  fcanty  materi- 
als, we  may  venture  upon  any  decifion,  it  mufl: 
be,  that,  of  the  two,  the  drama  feems  to  have 
been  conduced  with  the  moft  correiH:  tafle.  This 
will  appear  from  the  obfervations  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  upon  Sacontala. 

It  is  only  to  nations  confiderably  advanced  in  re- 
finement, that  the  drama  is  a  favourite  entertain- 
ment. The  Greeks  had  been  for  a  good  time  a  po- 
liPned  people  ;  Alcsus  and  Sappho  had  compofed 
their  Odes,  and  Thales  and  Anaximander  had  open- 
ed their  fchools,  before  Ti-agcdy  made  its  firfl;  rude 
efTay  in  the  cart  of  Thefpis  ;  and  a  good  time  elapf- 
ed  before  it  attained   to  any  confiderablc  degree   of 

excellence. 
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excellence.  From  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  then, 
we  muft  form  an  advantageous  idea  of  the  flate  of 
improvement  in  that  fcciety  to  whofe  tafle  it  was 
faited.  In  eftimating  its  merit,  however,  we  mull 
not  apply  to  it  rules  of  criticifm  drav/n  from  the  li- 
terature and  tafre  of  nations  with  which  its  au- 
thor was  altogether  unacquainted  ;  we  muft  not  ex- 
pect the  unities  of  the  Greek  tlieatre  j  we  muft  not 
meafure  it  by  our  own  ftandard  of  propriety.  Al- 
lowances muft  be  made  for  local  cuftoms,  and  fingu- 
lar  manners,  arifing  from  a  ftate  of  domeftic  focie- 
ty,  an  order  of  civil  policy,  and  a  fyftem  of  religi- 
ous opinions,  very  different  from  thofe  eftablifl.ed 
in  Europe.  Sacontala  is  not  a  regular  drama,  but, 
like  fome  of  the  plays  early  exhibited  on  the  Spanifii 
and  Englifli  theatres,  is  an  hiftory  in  dialogue,  un- 
folding events  v.'hich  happened  in  different  places, 
and  during  a  ferics  of  years.  When  viewed  in  this 
light,  the  fable  is  in  general  Vv'cll  arranged,  the  in- 
cidents are  happil}'  chofen,  and  the  viciffitudes  in 
the  (ituation  of  the  principal  perfonages  are  fudden 
and  unexpe6]:cd.  The  unravelling  of  the  piece, 
however,  though  forr.c  of  the  circumftances  prepara- 
tory to  it  be  introduced  with  fl;ill,  is  at  laft  brought 
jibout  by  the  intervention  of  fuperior  beings,  wdiich 
has  alvv^ays  a  bad  effccT",  and  difcovers  fome  want  of 
art.  But  as  Sacontala  was  defcended  of  a  celeftial 
nymph,  and  under  the  protetTtion  of  a  holy  hermit, 
this  heavenly  interpoiltion  may  appear  lefs  marvel- 
lous, and  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  Oriental 
tafte.     In  many  places  of  this  drama  it  is  fuuple  and 

tender, 
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tenckr,  in  fbme  pathetic  ;  in  others  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  comic  with  what  is  more  ferious.  Of  each, 
examples  might  be  given.  I  ftiall  felecT:  a  few  of 
the  firft,  both  becaufe  fimplicity  and  tendernefs  are 
the  chara»5leriflics  of  the  piece,  and  becaufe  they  fo 
little  refemble  the  extravagant  imagery  and  turgid 
ftyle  of  Oriental  poetry. 

Sacontala,  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  a  princefs 
of  high  birth,  had  been  educated  by  an  holy  hermit 
in  a  hallowed  grove,  and  had  pafled  the  early  part 
of  her  life  in  rural  occupations  and  pafloral  innb- 
ccnce.  When  (he  was  about  to  quit  this  beloved  re- 
treat, and  repair  to  the  court  of  a  great  monarch, 
to  whom  flie  had  been  married,  Cana,  her  foller-fa- 
ther,  and  her  youthful  companions,  thus  bewail 
their  own  lofs,  and  exprefs  their  widies  for  her  hap- 
pinefs,  in  a  drain  of  fentiment  and  language  perfect- 
ly fuited  to  their  paftoral  character. 

*'  Heah,  O  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  foreft,  hear 
**  and  proclaim  that  Sacontala  is  going  to  the  palace 
*'  of  her  wedded  lord  ;  Ihe,  who  drank  not,  though 
**  thirfty,  before  you  were  watered  ;  fhe,  who  crop- 
**  ped  not,  through  affeiftion  for  you,  one  of  your 
*'  frefh  leaves,  though  (he  would  have  been  pleafed 
*'  with  fuch  an  ornament  for  her  locks  ;  fhe,  whole 
*'  chief  delight  was  in  the  feafon  when  your  branches 
"  are  fpangled  with  flowers  !" 

Chorus  of  Wood  Nymphs. — "  May  her  way 
*'  be    attended   with  profperity  !    May    propitious 

''  breezes 
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**  breezes  iprinlde,  for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous 
**  dufl  of  rich  bloiToms.  May  pools  of  clear  wa- 
*'  ter,  green  with  tlie  leaves  of  the  lotos,  refreOi  her 
*'  as  file  walks  ;  and  may  fhady  branches  be  her  de- 
*'  fence  from  the  fcorching  fun-beams  1" 

Sacontala,  jufl:  as  {he  was  departing  from  the 
grove,  turns  to  Cana  :  "  Suffer  me,  venerable  fa- 
**  ther!   to  addrefs  this  Madhavi-creeper,  whofe  red 

**  blofToms   inflame   the  grove." Cana.     "  My 

*'  child  I   know  thy  affe(5lion   for    it." Sacont. 

^'  O  mod  radiant  of  iliining  plants,  receive  my  em- 
*'  braces,  and  return  them  with  thy  flexible  arms  ! 
"  from  this  day,  though  removed  at  a  fatal  dif- 
'*  tance,  I  fliall  for  ever  be  thine. — O  beloved  fa- 
*'  ther,  confider  this  creeper  as  myfelf  !"  As  flie 
advances,  flie  again  addrefles  Cana  :  "  Father  ! 
*'  when  yon  female  antelope,  who  now  moves  flow- 
*'  ly  from  the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which 
*'  flie  is  pregnant,  Ihall  be  delivered  of  them,  fend  me, 
**  I  beg,  a  kind  meflfage  with  tidings  of  her  fafety. — 

**  Do  not  forget." Cana.  "  My  beloved!  I  will 

''not   forget   it." Sacont.     \_  lioppmg.~\    "Ah! 

*•'  what  is  it  that  clings  to  the  fl<irts  of  my  robe,  and 

*•  detains  me  I" Cana.    "  It  is  thy  adopted  child, 

"  the  little  fawn,  whofe  mouth,  when  the  fharp 
*'  points  of  Cufa  grafs  had  wounded  it,  has  been  fo 
"  often  fmearedby  thee  with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingu- 
"  di;  who  has  been  fo  often  fed  by  thee  with  a  hand- 
"•  ful  of  Synmaka  grains,  and  now  will  not  leave  the 

"  footlkps  of  his  protedlrefs." Sacont.  "Why 

"  doft  thou  weep,  tender  fawn,  for  me  who  mull 

''  leave 
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**  leav^e  our  common  dwelling-place  ? — As  thou  waft 
"  reare.l  by  me  when  thou  hadft  loft  thy  mother, 
* '  who  died  foon  after  thy  birth,  lb  will  my  fofter-fa- 
**  ther  attend  thee,  when  we  are  feparated,  with  anxi- 
*'  ous  care. — Return,  poor  thing,  return — ^we  muft 

**  part."    \She  burfts  into  tears. ^ Cana.  ''  Thy 

*'  tears,  my  child,  ill  fuit  the  occafion,  we  ftiall  all 
* '  meet  again  ;  be  firm  ;  fee  the  direft  road  before 
*'  thee,  and  follow  it.  When  the  big  tear  lurks 
**  beneath  thy  beautiful  eye-lafties,  let  thy  refolution 
'*  check  its  firft  efforts  to  difengage  itfelf. — In  thy 
"  palfage  over  this  earth,  where  the  paths  are  now 
**  high,  now  low,  and  the  true  path  feldom  diftin- 
*'  guilhed,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  miift  needs  be 
"  unequal ;  but  virtue  will  prefs  thee  right  on- 
''  ward*." 

From  this  fpecimen  of  the  Indian  drama,  every 
reader  of  good  tafte,  I  fhould  imagine,  will  be 
fatisfied,  that  it  is  only  among  a  people  of  polifii- 
ed  manners  and  delicate  fentiments  that  a  compofi- 
tion  fo  fimple  and  correct  could  be  produced  or  re- 
lifiied.  I  obferve  one  inftance  in  this  drama  of  that 
wild  extravagance  fo  frequent  in  Oriental  poetry. 
The  monarch,  in  replacing  a  bracelet  which  had 
dropped  from  the  arm  of  Sacontala,  thus  addrefles 
her  :  "  Look,  my  darling,  this  is  the  new  moon 
"  which  left  the  firmament  in  honour  of  fuperior 
"  beauty,  and  having  defcended  on  your  enchanting 
"  wrifty  hath  joined  both  its  horns  round  it  in  the 

*  Aa  IV.  p.  47,  &c. 
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*'  fiiape  of  a  bracelet*."  But  this  is  the  fpecch  of 
an  enraptured  young  man  to  his  miflrcfs,  and  in  eve- 
ry age  and  nation  exaggerated  praile  is  expedled 
from  the  mouth  of  lovers.  Dramatic  exhibitions 
feem  to  have  been  a  favourite  amufement  of  the 
Hindoos  as  well  as  of  other  civilized  nations. 
**  The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  mufical 
"  pieces  of  the  Indian  theatre,  would  fill  as  many 
"  volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modern 
"  Europe.  They  are  all  in  verfe  v/here  the  dia- 
*'  logue  is  elevated,  and  in  profe  where  it  is  famili- 
**  ar  ;  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  are  reprefcnted 
*'  as  fpeaking  pure  Sanfcrit,  and  the  women  Pracrit, 
"  which  is  little  more  than  the  language  of  the 
"  Brahmins,  melted  down  by  a  delicate  articulation 
*'  to  the  foftnefs  of  Italian  ;  while  the  low  perfons 
"  of  the  drama  fpeak  the  vulgar  dialecfbs  of  the  (eve- 
*'  ral  provinces  which  they  are  (uppofed  to  inha- 
«'  bitf." 

V.  Th  e  attainments  of  the  Indians  in  fcience, 
furnifli  an  additional  proof  of  their  early  civiliza- 
tion. By  every  perfon  who  has  vifited  India  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  its  inhabitants,  either  in 
tranfaclions  of  private  bufinefs,  or  in  the  con  duel  of 
political  affairs,  have  been  deemed  not  inferior  to  the 
people  of  any  nation  in  fagacity,  acutenefs  of  un- 
derftanding,  or  addrels.  From  the  application  of 
fuch  talents  to  the  cultivation  offcience,  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  proficiency  might  have  been  ex- 

*  Ad  III.  p.  3<). 

f  Preface  to  Sacont.  by  Sir  William  Jones,  p.  ix-     See  NOTE  IX. 
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pecked.  The  Indians  were,  accordingly,  early  ce- 
lebrated on  that  account,  and  feme  of  the  mod:  emi- 
nent of  the  Greek  philofophers  travelled  into  India, 
that,  by  converfing  with  the  fages  of  that  country, 
they  might  acquire  fome  portion  of  the  knowledge 
for  which  they  were  diftinguiflied*.  The  ac- 
counts, however,  which  we  receive  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  fciences  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  philofophers,  or  of  the 
diicoveries  which  they  had  made  in  them,  are  very 
imperfect.  To  the  refearches  of  a  few  intelligent 
perfons,  who  have  vifited  India  during  the  courfe  of 
the  three  lafc  centuries,  we  are  indebted  for  more 
ample  and  authentic  information.  But  from  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  Brahmins  communicate 
their  fciences  to  ftrangers,  and  the  inability  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  them,  while, 
like  the  myfteries  of  their  religion,  they  were  con- 
cealed from  vulgar  eyes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  this 
information  was  acquired  flowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  fame  obfervation,  however,  which  I 
made  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  flate  of  the 
fine  arts  among  the  people  of  India,  is  applicable  to 
that  of  their  progrefs  in  fcience,  and  the  prefent  age 
is  the  firll  furniihed  with  fufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  found  a  decifive  judgment  with  refpedl  to 
either. 

Science,  when  viewed  as  disjointed  from  religi- 
on, the  confideration  of  which  I  refcrve  for  another 

*  Bruckcri  Hill.  Philofoph.  vol.  i.  p,   190. 
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head,  is  employed  in  conteiriplating  either  the  ope- 
rations of  the  underftanding,  the  exerciie  of  our 
moral  powers,  or  the  nature  and  qualities  of  exter- 
nal objeds.  The  firft  is  denominated  logic  ,  the  fe- 
cond  ethics  ;  the  third  phyfics,  or  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  With  refpeiSl  to  the  early  progrefs  in  culti- 
vating each  of  thefc  fciences  in  India,  we  are  in  pof- 
fellion  of  favSls  which  merit  attention. 

But,  prior  to  the  confideration  of  them,  it  is 
proper  to  examine  the  ideas  of  the  Brahmins  v/ith 
refpe(5l  to  mind  itfelf,  for  if  thefe  were  not  juft, 
all  their  theories  concerning  its  operations  mufl: 
have  been  erroneous  and  fanciful.  The  diflin(n:ion 
between  matter  and  fpirit  appears  to  have  been  early 
known  by  the  philofophers  of  India,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter they  afcribed  many  powers,  of  which  they 
deemed  the  former  to  be  incapable  ;  and  when  we 
recolle£l  how  inadequate  our  conceptions  are  of  eve- 
ry objetfl  that  does  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  fenfes,  we  may  affirm  (if  allowance  be  made  for 
a  peculiar  notion  of  the  Hindoos  which  fliall  be  after- 
v/ards  explained)  that  no  defcription  of  the  human 
foul  is  more  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  its  nature  than 
that  given  by  the  author  of  the  Mahabarat.  "  Some." 
fays  he,  *'  regard  the  foul  as  a  wonder,  others 
**  hear  of  it  with  afionifliment,  but  no  one  knoweth 
"  it.  Tlie  v^^eapon  divideth  it  not  ;  the  fire  burn- 
*'  eth  it  not  ^  the  water  corrupteth  it  not  ;  the  wind 
*'  drieth  it  not  away  ;  for  it  is  indiviiiblc,  incon- 
*'  fumabie,  incorruptible  ;  it  is  eternal,  univerfal, 
"  permanent,    immovable  j    it  is   invifible,    incon- 

"  ceivable, 
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*'  ceivable,  and  unalterable*."  After  this  view  of 
the  fentimcnts  of  the  Brahmins  concerning  mind 
itfclf,  we  may  proceed  to  confider  their  ideas  with 
refpevil  to  each  of  the  fciences,  in  that  tripartite  ar- 
rangement which  I  mentioned. 

ift,  Logic  and  Metaphyfics.  On  no  fubjetT:  has 
the  human  underftanding  been  more  exercifed  than 
in  analyfmg  its  own  operations.  The  various  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  have  been  examined  and  defined, 
Tlie  origin  and  progrefs  of  our  ideas  have  been  tra- 
ced ;  and  proper  rules  have  been  prefcribed,  of 
proceeding  from  the  obfervation  of  fa(5ls  to  the  efta- 
blilliment  of  principles,  or  from  the  knowledge  of 
principles  to  form  arrangements  of  fcience.  The 
philofophers  of  ancient  Greece  were  highly  celebrat- 
ed for  their  proficiency  in  theie  abilrufe  fpecula- 
tions  ;  and,  in  their  dlfcuffions  and  arrangements, 
difcovered  fach  depth  of  thought,  and  acutenefs  of 
difcernraent,  that  their  fyftems  of  Logic,  particular- 
ly that  of  the  Peripatetick  School,  have  been  deemed 
mod  diilinguiilied  efforts  of  human  reafon. 

But  fince  we  became  acquainted,  in  fome  de- 
gree, with  the  literature  and  fcience  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  find  that  as  foon  as  men  arrive  at  that  ftage  in 
focial  life,  when  they  can  turn  their  attention  to  Cpe- 
culative  inquiries,  the  human  mind  will,  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  difplay  nearly  the  fame  pow- 
ers, and  proceed  in  its  inveftigations  and  diiboveries 
by  nearly  limilar  fteps.     From    Abul  Fazcl's   cotn- 

*  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  37. 
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pendium  of  the  philofophy*  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  acquired,  as  he  informs  us, 
by  afTociating  intimately  with  the  mofl  learned  men 
of  the  nation  ;  from  the  fpeciraen  of  their  logicial 
difcufTions  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  Shaffer 
publifhed  by  Colonel  Dowf,  and  from  many  paf- 
iages  in  the  Baghvat-Geeta,  it  appears  that  the  fame 
fpeculations  wh"ch  occupied  the  philofophers  cf 
Greece  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian 
Brahmins  ;  and  the  theories  of  the  former,  either 
concerning  the  qualities  cf  external  objeds,  or  the 
nature  of  our  own  ideas,  were  not  more  ingenious 
than  thofe  of  the  latter.  To  define  with  accuracy, 
to  diftinguifli  v/ith  acutenefs,  and  to  reafon  with 
fubtlcty,  are  chradleriftics  of  both  ;  and  in  both, 
the  fame  excefs  of  refinement,  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyfc  thofe  operations  of  mind  which  the  faculties  of 
man  were  not  formed  to  comprehend,  led  fome- 
times  to  the  mod:  falfe  and  dangerous  conclufions. 
That  fceptical  philofophy,  which  denies  the  exifl- 
cnce  of  the  material  world,  and  afferts  nothing  to 
be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  feems  to  have  been 
known  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europet  ;  and  the  fa- 
ges  of  the  Eaft,  as  they  were  indebted  to  philofophy 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths,  wcie 
not  more  exempt  than  thofe  of  the  Well  from  its 
delufions  and  errors. 

2d,  Ethics.     This  fcience,  which  has  for  its 
objeft,  to  afcertain    what  diftinguifhes   virtue  from 

*  Ayccn  Alibery,  vol.  ii'.  p.  95,  Sac.  f  Differtation,  p.  sxxis,  Sec 

i  Dow's  Diffcrution,  p.  Ivii,     Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  12S. 
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Vice,  to  invefligate  what  motives  (hould  prompt  men 
to  aft,  and  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the  condiift:  of  life, 
as  it  is  of  all  others  the  moll:  intereiling,  feems  to 
have  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Brahmins. 
Their  fentiments  with  refpecl  to  thefe  points  v/ere 
various,  and,  like  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  the 
Brahmins  were  divided  into  feds,  didinguifhed  by- 
maxims  and  tenets  often  diametrically  oppofite. 
That  feft  with  whofe  opinions  we  are,  fortunately, 
beft  acquainted,  had  eftabliflied  a  fyftem  of  morals, 
founded  on  principles  the  moH:  generous  and  digni- 
fied which  unaffifted  reafon  is  capable  of  difcovering. 
Man,  they  taught,  was  formed,  not  for  fpeculatioii 
or  indolence,  but  for  ad  ion.  He  is  born,  not  for 
liimfelf  alone,  but  for  his  fellow  men.  The  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the 
good  of  mankind,  are  his  ultimate  and  hip-heft  ob- 
jefts.  In  chuiing  what  to  prefer  or  to  rejeft,  the 
juflnefs  and  propriety  of  his  choice  are  the  only  con- 
fiderations  to  which  he  (liould  attend.  The  events 
which  may  follow  his  anions  are  not  in  his  own 
power,  and  whether  they  be  profperous  or  adverfe, 
as  long  as  he  is  fatisfied  with  the  purity  of  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  a6l,  he  can  enjoy 
that  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  confti- 
tutes  genuine  happinefs,  independent  of  the  power 
of  fortune  or  the  opinions  of  other  men.  **  Man 
"  (fays  the  author  of  the  Mahabarat)  enjoyeth  not 
"  freedom  from  aft  ion.  Every  man  is  involuntari- 
*'  ly  urged  to  aft  by  thole  principles  which  are  in- 
''  berent   in  his  nature.     He   v/ho    reflraineth   his 

"  aftive 
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*'  active  faculties,  and   fitteth  down  with  his  mind 
*'  attentive  to  tlie  ohjecT:s  of  his  fenfes,  may  be  called 
"  one   of  an    eftrayed  foul.     The  man  is  praifed, 
*'  who,  having  fabdiied   all  his  paffions,  performeth 
♦'  with  his  aftive  faculties  all  the  functions   of  life, 
*'  unconcerned  about  the  event*.     Let  the  motive 
**  be   in  the  deed,  and  not  in   the  event.     Be   not 
•'  one  whofe  motive  for  adion  is  the  hope  of  re- 
*'  ward.     Let  not  thy  life  be  fpent  in  inaiftion.     De- 
*'  pcnd  upon  application,  perform  thy    duty,  aban- 
*'  don  all  thought  of  the  confequence,   and  make  the 
*'  event   equal,  whether  it  terminate   in  good  or  in 
*'  evil  ;  for  fuch  an  equality  is  called  2'og  \_i.  e.  at- 
••'  tention  to    what   is  fpiritual.]      Seek  an  afylum 
**  then  in  wifdom  alone  ;  for  the  miferable   and  un- 
"  happy  are  are  fo  on  account  of  the  event  of  things. 
*'  Men   who  are  endued  with  true  wifdom  are  un- 
*^  mindful  of  good   or   evil  in  this   world.     Study 
*'  then  to  obtain  this  application  of  thy  underftand- 
**  ing,  for  fuch  aplication  in  bufinefs   is  a  precious 
**  art.     Wife  men  who  have  abandoned  all  thought 
"  of  the  fruit  which  is  produced  from  their  actions, 
*'  are  freed  from  the  chains  of  birth  j  and  go  to  the 
**  regions  of  eternal  happinefs.f 

From  thefe,  and  other  paffages  which  I  might 
have  quoted,  we  learn  that  the  diftingu idling  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoical  School  were  taught  in  India  ma- 
ny ages  before  the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated 
with  a  perfuafive  carneflnefs  nearly  refembling  that 

*  Eaffhvat-Geeta,  p.  44.  f  Ibid.  p.  ^c 
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of  Kplc^etus  ;  and  it  is  not  without  aftonifliment  that 
we  find  the  tenets  of  this  manly  adlive  philofophy, 
which  fcem  to  be  formed  only  for  men  of  the  moft 
vigorous  fpirit,  prefcribed  as  the  rule  of  condu<fl  to 
a  race  of  people  more  eminent  for  the  gentlenels  of 
their  difpofition  than  for  the  elevation  of  their 
minds. 

3d,  Ph  Y  sics .     In  all  the  fciences  which  contri- 
bute towards  extending   our   knowledge  of  nature, 
in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  aftroncmy,  Arith- 
metic is  of  elementary   ufe.     In  whatever  country 
then  we  ..find  that  fuch  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  arithmetic  as  to    render  its  opera- 
tions mod  eafy  and  correft,  we  may  prefume  that 
the   fciences  depending  upon  it  have  attained  a  fupc- 
rior  degree  of  perftJlion.   Such  improvement  of  this 
fcience  we  find  in  India.     While,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  only  method  ufed  for  the  notation 
of  numbers  was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
necefTarily   rendered    arithmetical    calculation    ex- 
tremely tedious  and  operofe,  the  Indians  had,  from 
time   immemorial,  employed  for  the  fame   purpofc 
the    ten    cyphers,      or    figures,     now    univerfally 
known,  and  by  means  of  them   performed  every 
operation  in  arithmetic  with  the  greateft  facility  and 
expedition.     By  the  happy  invention  of  giving  a  dif- 
ferent value  to  each  figure  according  to  its  change 
of  place,  no  more  than  ten  figures  are  needed  in 
calculations   the  moft   complex,   and  of  any   given 
extent  ;  and  arithmetic  is  the  moft  perfed  of  all  the 
fciences.     The  Arabians,  not  long  after  their  fet- 
T  t  tlement 
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tlement  in  Spain,  introduced  this  mode  of  notation 
into  Europe,  and  were  candid  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  derived  tlie  Icnowledge  of  it 
from  the  Indians.  Though  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  notation  are  obvious  and  great,  yet  fo 
flowly  do  mankind  adopt  new  inventions,  that  the 
ufe  of  it  was  for  fome  ^time  confined  to  fcience  ; 
by  degrees,  however,  men  of  bufinefs  relinquifhed 
the  former  cumberfome  method  of  computation  by 
letters,  and  the  Indian  arithmetic  came  into  general 
ufe  throughout  Europe*.  It  is  now  fo  familiar 
and  fimple,  that  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  people,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention,  is  lefs  ob- 
fervcd  and  lefs  celebrated  than  it  merits. 

Th  e  Aftronomy  of  tlie  Indians  is  a  proof  ftill 
more  confpicuous  of  tlieir  extraordinary  progrefs  in 
fcience.  The  attention  and  fuccefs  with  which  they 
fludied  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  £o  lit- 
tle known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  it  is  hard- 
ly mentioned  by  them  but  in  the  moft  curfory  man- 
ner f.  But  as  foon  as  the  Mahomedans  eflablifhed 
an  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  India,  they  ob- 
ferved  and  celebrated  the  fuperiority  of  tlieir  agro- 
nomical knowledge.  Of  the  Europeans  who  vifited 
India  after  the  communication  with  it  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered,  M.  Bernier,  an  in- 
quifitive  and  philofophical  traveller,  was  one  of  the 
lirfl  who  learned  that  the  Indians  had  long  applied 

*  Montucla  Hift.  des  Mathcmat.  torn.  i.  p.  360,  &c. 
t  Strabo,  lib.  xv,  p.  1047  A.    Dim.  Pericjj.  v.  11 73. 
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to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  had  made  confidera- 
blc  progrefs  in  that  fcience*.  His  information,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  been  very  general  and  imper- 
fed:.  We  are  indebted  for  the  firft  fcientific  proof  of 
the  great  proficiency  of  the  Indians  in  aftronomical 
knowledge,  to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  embaffy  to  Siam,  brought  with  him 
an  extract:  from  a  Siamefe  manufcript,  which  con- 
tained tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of 
the  fun  and  moon.  The  manner  in  which  thefe 
tables  were  conftrufted  rendered  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded  extremely  obfcure,  and  it 
required  a  commentator  as  converfant  in  aftronomi- 
cal  calculation  as  the  celebrated  CafFini,  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  curious  fragment.  The  epoch 
of  the  Siamefe  tables  correfponds  to  the  21ft  of 
March,  A.  D.  638.  Another  fet  of  tables  was 
tranfmitted  from  Chrifnabouram,  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  epoch  of  which  anfwers  to  the  loth  of  March, 
A.  D.  149 1 .  A  third  let  of  tables  came  from  Nar- 
fapour,  and  the  epoch  of  them  goes  no  farther  back 
than  A.  D.  1569.  The  fourth  and  mofl:  curious  fet 
of  tables  was  publiflied  by  M.  le  Gentil,  to  whom 
they  were  communicated  by  a  learned  Brahmin  of 
Tirvalore,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Coromandel  coaft, 
about  twelve  miles  wefl  of  Negapatam.  The 
epoch  of  thefe  tables  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  sera  of 
the  Calyougham  or  Collee  Jogue,  which  commenc- 
ed, according  to  the  Indian  account,  three  thoufand 

*  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  145,  &c. 

one 
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one  hundred   and  two  yesrs   before  the  biith  of 
Chrift*.  •   • 

These  four  fets  of  tables  have  been  examined 
and  compared  by  M.  Baiily,  who  with  fingular  feh*- 
city  of  genius  has  conjoined  an  uncommon  degree  of 
eloquence  with  the  patient  refearches  of  an  aftrono- 
mer,  and  the  profound  invedigations  of  a  geome- 
trician. His  calculations  have  been  verified,  and 
his  reafonings  have  been  ilkiflTated  aud  extended  by 
M.  Play  fair,  in  a  very  maflerly  DifTertation,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Tranfa^lions  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburghf. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  them  in  reafon- 
ings and  calculations,  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  often  abflrufe  and  intricate,  I  fliall  fatisfy  my- 
felfwith  giving  fuch  a  general  view  of  them  as  is 
fuited  to  a  popular  work.  1  his,  I  hope,  may  con-* 
vey  a  proper  idea  of  what  has  been  publiflied  con- 
cerning the  aftronomy  of  India,  a  fubje<ft  too  curious 
and  important  to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  the 
ftate  of  fcience  in  that  country  ;  and,  without  in- 
terpofing  any  judgment  of  my  own,  1  fliall  leave 
each  of  my  readers  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  the  general  refult  of  all 
the  inquiries,  reafonings,  and  calculations,  with 
refpeiH:  to  Indian  aftronomy,  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  public,  ''That  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
*'  venly  bodies,  and  more  particularly  their  fituation- 

*  See  N  O  T  E     X.  j  Vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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*' at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to 
*'  which   the  four  fets   of  tables   refer,  are  afcer- 
*'  tained  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  that  many  of  the 
*'  elements  of  their  calculations,  efpecially  for  vei-y 
*'  remote  ages,  are  verified  by  an  aftonifhing  coin- 
*'  cidence  with  the  tables  of  the  modern  aftronomy 
"  of  Europe,  when  improved  by  the  latefl  and  moft 
'*  nice  dedu<n:ions  from  the  theory  of  gravitation." 
Thefe   conclufions  are  rendered   peculiarly  interefl- 
ing,  by   the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  an  ad- 
vancement  in  fcience  unexampled  in  the   hiflory  of 
rude  nations.     The  Indian  Brahmins,  who  annually 
circulate  a  kind  of  almanack,  containing  aflronomi- 
cal  predi<ftions    of  fome  of  the   more   remarkable 
phenomena  in  tlie  heavens,  fuch  as  the  new  and  full 
moons,  the  eclipfes  of  the   fun   and  moon,  are    in 
pofTefTion  of  certain  methods  of  calculation,  which, 
upon  examination,  are  found  to  involve  in  them  a 
very  extenfive  fyftem  of  allronomical  knowledge. 
M.  le  Gentil,  a  French  aflronomer,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  in  India,  ofobferving  two  eclipfes  of 
the  moon,  which  had   been   calculated  by  a   Brah- 
min, and  he  found  the  error  in  either  to  be  very  in- 
confiderable. 

The  accuracy  of  thefe  refults  is  lefs  furprlfing 
than  the  juftnefs  and  fcientific  nature  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  tables,  by  which  they  calculate, 
are  conilru^led.  For  the  method  of  predicTiing 
eclipfes  which  is  followed  by  the  Brahmins,  is  of  a 
kind  altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been 
found  in  the  pofTcifion  of  rude  nations  in  the  infan- 
cy 
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cy  of  aftronomy.  In  Chaldcea,  and  even  in  Greece, 
in  the  early  ages,  the  method  of  calculating  eclipfes 
was  founded  on  the  obferv^ation  of  a  certain  period 
or  cycle,  after  which  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon  return  nearly  in  the  fame  order  ;  but  there 
was  no  attempt  to  analyfe  the  different  circumftanc- 
es  on  which  the  eclipfe  depends,  or  to  deduce  its 
phenomena  from  a  precife  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fan  and  moon.  This  lad  was  referved 
for  a  more  advanced  period,  v»'hcn  geometry,  as 
well  as  arithmetic,  were  called  in  to  the  affiftance 
of  aftronomy,  and  if  it  was  attempted  at  all,  feems 
rot  to  have  been  attempted  with  fuccefs  before  the 
age  of  Hipparchus.  It  is  a  method  of  this  fuperior 
kind,  founded  on  principles,  and  on  an  analyfis  of 
the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  guides  the 
calculations  of  the  Brahmins,  and  they  never  era- 
ploy  any  of  the  groJOTer  eftimations,  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  firu:  aflronomers  in  Egypt  and  Chal- 
dasa. 

Th  e  Brahmins  of  the  prefent  times  are  guided  in 
their  calculations  by  thefe  principles,  though  they 
do  not  now  underftand  them  ;  they  know  only  the 
ufe  of  the  tables  which  are  in  their  poirellion,  but 
are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  their  conftruc- 
tion.  The  Brahmin  who  vifited  M.  le  Gentil  at 
Pondicherry,  and  indrucled  him  in  the  ufe  of  the 
Indian  tables,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  his  art,  and  difcovered  no  curiofity  concerning 
the  nature  of  M.  le  Gentil's  ob{«:rvations,  or  about 
the  inftruments  which  he  emploved.     Fie  was  equal-' 
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ly  ignorant  with  refpe«fl  to  the  authors  of  thefe  ta- 
bles ;  and  whatever  is  to  be  learnt  concerning  the 
time  or  place  of  their  condrudion,  mud  be  deduc- 
ed from  the  tables  themfelves.  One  fet  of  thefe  ta- 
bles (as  was  formerly  obferved)  profefs  to  be  as 
old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  or  to  go 
back  to  the  year  3102  before  the  Chriilian  aera  ;  but 
as  nothing  (it  may  be  fuppofed)  is  eafier  than  for  an 
aftronomer  to  give  to  his  tables  what  date  he  pleafes, 
and  by  calculating  backwards,  to  eftablifli  an  epoch 
of  any  affigned  antiquity,  the  pretenfions  of  the  In- 
dian aitronomy  to  fo  remote  an  origin  are  not  to  be 
admitted  without  examination. 

That  examination  has  accordingly  been  inilitut- 
ted  by  M.  Bailly,  and  the  rcfult  of  his  inquiries  is 
afierted  to  be,  tiiat  the  aftronomy  of  India  is  found- 
ed on  obfervations  which  cannot  be  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  period  above  mentioned.  For  the  In- 
dian tables  reprelent  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  at  that 
period  with  aftonifhing  exadlnefs  ;  and  there  is  be- 
tween them  and  the  calculations  of  our  modern 
aitronomy  fuch  a  conformity,  v/ith  refpe^l  to  thofe 
ages,  as  could  refult  from  nothing,  but  from  the  au- 
thors of  the  former  having  accurately  copied  from 
nature,  and  having  delineated  truly  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  in  the  age  wherein  they  lived.  In  order 
to  give  fome  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  Indian  tables,  1  fliall  feled:  a  few  inftances  of  it, 
out  of  many  that  might  be  produced.  The  place  of 
the  aftronomical  epoch  at  the  beginning  of  the  Caly- 
ougham,   as  ftated  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is 

only 
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only  forty-feven  minutes  greater  than  by  the  tables 
of  M.  de  la  Caille,  when  corretfled  by  the  calcula- 
tions of  M.  de  la  Grange.  The  place  of  the  moon, 
in  the  fame  tables,  for  the  fame  epoch,  is  only  thir- 
ty-feven  minmes  different  from  the  tables  of  Mayer. 
The  tables  of  Ptolemy,  for  that  epoch,  are  errone- 
ous no  lefs  than  ten  degrees  with  refpeft  to  the  place 
of  the  fun,  and  eleven  degrees  with  refpeft  to  that 
of  the  moon.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  Calyoug- 
ham  to  the  prefcnt  time,  agrees,  in  the  Indian  ta- 
bles, with  thofe  of  Mayer  to  a  fingle  minute.  The 
inequality  of  the  fun's  motion,  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  were  both  greater  in  former  ages 
than  they  are  now,  as  renrefented  in  the  tables  of 
Tirvalore,  are  almofl:  of  the  precife  quantity  that 
the  theory  of  gravitation  alligns  to  theni  three  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra.  It  is  accord- 
ingly for  thofe  very  remote  ages  (about  5000  years 
diftant  from  the  prefent)  that  their  aflronomy  is 
mod  accurate,  and  the  nearer  we  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  the  conformity  of  its  refults  with  ours 
diminiOies.  It  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  time  when  its  rules  are  mopL  accurate,  is  the  time 
when  the  obfervations  were  made  on  which  thefe 
rules  are  founded. 

In  fupport  of  this  conclufion,  M.  Bailly  maintains 
that  none  of  all  the  agronomical  fyflems  of  Greece 
or  Per fi a,  or  ofTartary,  from  fomc  of  vi^hich  it 
might  be  fu(]3e(5led  that  the  Indian  tables  were  copi- 
ed, can  be  made  to  agree  with  them,    efpecially 

Nvlien 
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when  we  calculate  for  very  remote  ages.  The  fii- 
periorperfetflion  of  the  Indian  tables  becomes  always 
more  confpicuous  as  we  go  farther  back  into  antiqui- 
ty. This  (hews,  likewife,  how  difficult  it  is  to  con- 
ftrinH:  any  aftronomical  tables,  which  will  agree 
\fith  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  for  a  period  fo  remote 
from  the  time  when  the  tables  were  conflrucSled,  as 
four  or  five  thoufand  years.  It  is  only  from  aftrono- 
my  in  its  mofl  advanced  ftate,  fuch  as  it  has  attained 
in  modern  Europe,  that  fuch  accuracy  is  to  be  ex- 
petfted. 

Wii  EN  an  eftim,ate  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  of 
the  geometrical  fldll  necelTary  for  the  conftru*Stion 
of  the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is  found  to  be  ve- 
ry confiderable  ;  and  befidcs  the  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary geometry,  it  muft  have  required  plain  and 
fpherical  trigonometry,  or  fomething  equivalent  to 
them,  together  with  certain  methods  of  approxima- 
ting to  the  values  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  which 
feem  to  rife  very  far  above  the  elements  of  any  of 
thofe  fciences.  Some  of  thefe  laft  mark  alfo  very 
clearly  (although  this  has  not  been  obferved  by  M. 
Bailly)  that  the  places  to  which  thefe  tables  are 
adapted,  mufl  be  fituated  between  the  Tropics,  be- 
caufe  they  are  altogether  inapplicable  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  Equator. 

From  this  long  induction,  the  conclufion  which, 

feems  obvioufly  to  refult  is,  that  the  Indian  aftrono- 

my  is  founded  upon  obfervations  which   were  made 

at  a  very  early  period  ;  aod  when  we   confider  the 

U  u  Cxadt 
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exad  agreement  of  the  places  which  they  affign  to 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  afe- 
that  epoch,  with  thoie  deduced  from  the  tables  of 
M.  De  la  Caille  and  Mayer,  it  ftrongly  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  pofition  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  eftabUfh,  concerning  the  early  and  high  ftate 
of  civilization  in  India. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubje<fl,  there  is  one  circum- 
flance  which  merits  particular  attention.  All  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  of 
the  principles  and  conclufions  of  Indian  aftronomy  is 
derived  from  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
the  tables  are  adapted  to  places  fituated  between  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Comorin  and  that  which  pafTes 
through  the  eaftern  part  of  Ceylon*.  The  Brahmins 
in  the  Carnatic  acknowledge  that  their  fcience  of 
aftronomy  was  derived  from  the  North,  and  that  ; 
their  method  of  calculation  is  denominated  Fakiam^ 
or  New,  to  diilinguifli  it  from  the  Siddaniam^  or 
ancient  method  eftabliibed  at  Benares,  which  they 
allow  to  be  much  more  perfeft  ;  and  Vv^e  learn  from 
Abul  Fazel,  that  all  the  aftronomers  of  Indoflan  rely 
entirely  upon  the  precepts  contained  in  a  book  cal- 
led Soorej  Siidhant,  compofed  in  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod!.  It  is  manifeflly  from  this  book  that  the  me- 
thod to  which  the  Brahmins  of  the  South  gave  the 
name  of  Siddantam  is  taken.  Benares  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  mofl  learned  Brahmins,  and  the  feat 

*  Bailly,  Difc.  Preiim.  p.  xvii.  f  Ayeen  Akbery,  iii.  p.  8. 
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both  of  fcience  and  literature.  There,  it  is  highly 
probable,  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  aftrono- 
mical  knowledge  and  difcoveries  of  the  Brahmins  is 
ftillpreferved*.  In  an  enlightened  age  and  nation, 
and  during  a  reign  diftinguifhed  by  a  fuccefiion  of 
the  moft  fplendid  and  fucccfsful  undertakings  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  an  object  wor- 
thy of  public  attention,  to  take  meafures  for  ob- 
taining pofleffion  of  all  that  time  has  fpared  of  the 
philofophy  and  inventions  of  the  moft  early  and 
mofl:  highly  civilized  people  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  with 
peculiar  advantages  Great  Britain  may  engage  in 
this  laudable  undertaking.  Benares  is  fubje6t  to  its 
dominion  ;  the  confidence  of  the  Brahmins  has  been 
fo  far  gained  as  to  render  them  communicative  ; 
fome  of  our  countrymen  are  acquainted  with  that 
facred  language  in  which  the  myfteries  both  of  reli- 
gion and  of  fcience  are  recorded  ;  movem.ent  and 
acTiivity  has  been  given  to  a  fpirit  of  inquiry 
throughout  all  the  Britifh  ellablifhments  in  India  ; 
perfons  who  vifited  that  country  with  other  views, 
tliough  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  very  different 
kind,  are  now  carrying  on  fcientific  and  literary  re- 
fearches  with  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Nothing  fecms 
now  to  be  v/anting  but  that  thofe  entrufted  with  the 
adminiflration  of  the  Britifli  empire  in  India,  fliould 
enable  fome  perfon,  capable,  by  his  talents  and  li- 
berality of  fentiment,  of  invefligating  and  explain- 
ing the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  Indian  philofophy,  to 

*  M-   Bcrnier,  in  the  year  1 668,  favv  a  large  hall  in   Benares  filled  with 
the  works  of  the  Indian  philofophers,  phyficincs  and  poets.  Voy.  ii.  p.  148. 
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devote  his  whole  time  to  that  important  objexa. 
Thus  Great  Britain  may  have  the  glory  of  exploring 
fully  that  extenfive  field  of  unknown  fcience,  which 
the  Academicians  of  France  had  the  merit  of  firft 
opening  to  the  people  of  Europe*. 

VI.  The  lad  evidence  which  I  fiiall  mention  of 
the  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  ancient  In- 
dians, is  deduced  from  the  confideration  of  their  re- 
ligious tenets  and  pradlices.  The  inftitutions  of  re- 
ligion, publicly  eftabliflied  in  all  the  extenfive  coun- 
tries ftretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Cape 
Comorin,  prefent  to  view  an  afpcifi:  nearly  fimilar. 
They  form  a  regular  and  complete  fyftem  of  fuper- 
ftition,  ftrcngthened  and  upheld  by  every  thing 
which  can  excite  .the  reverence  and  fecurc  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  The  temples  confecrated 
to  their  deities,  are  magnificent,  and  adorned  not 
only  with  rich  ofTerings,  but  with  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  works  in  painting  and  fculpture,  which  the  art- 
ifts,  higheftin  eftimation  among  them,  were  capable 
of  executing.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worfhip  are  pompous  and  fplendid,  and  the  per- 
formance of  them  not  only  mingles  in  all  the  tranf- 
aclions  of  common  life,  but  conftitutes  an  elTential 
part  of  them.  The  Brahmins,  who,  as  minifiers 
of  religion,  pre  fide  in  all  its  functions,  are  elevated 
above  every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deem- 
ed not  only  more  noble,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
facred.     They  have  eflabliflied  among  themfelves  a 

*  See    NOTE   XI. 
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regular  hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  by 
fccuring  fubordi nation  in  their  own  order,  adds 
weight  to  their  authority,  and  gives  them  a  more 
abfohite  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
This  dominion  they  fupport  by  the  command  of  the 
immenfe  revenues  with  which  the  iiberaJity  of 
princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees^  have 
enriched  their  Pagodas*. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  mi- 
nute detail  with  relpeft  to  this  vaft  and  complicated 
fyflem  of  fuperflition.  An  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  multitude  of  deities  which  are  the  objeds  of 
adoration  in  India  ;  to  dcfcribe  the  fplendour  of 
worfliip  in  their  pagodas,  and  the  immenfe  variety 
of  their  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  to  recount  the  vari- 
ous attributes  and  funftions  which  the  craft  of 
priefts,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people,  have  afcrib- 
ed  to  their  divinities  ;  cfpccially  if  I  were  to  accom- 
pany all  this  with  a  review  of  the  numerous  and  of- 
ten fanciful  fpeculations  and  theories  of  learned  men 
on  this  fubjecl,  would  require  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude. I  fnall  therefore,  on  this,  as  on  fome  of 
the  former  heads,  confine  myfelf  to  the  precife  point 
which  I  have  kept  uniformly  in  view,  and  by  con- 
fidering  the  (late  of  religion  in  India,  1  {hall  endea- 
vour not  only  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  (hite 
of  civilization  in  that  country,  but  I  flatter  myfclf 
that,  at  the  fame  time,  I  fhall  be  able  to  give  what 
may  be  confidered  as   a  fnetch  and  outline   of  the 


Roger.  Porte  Ouverte,  p.  39.  209,  S:c. 
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hiftory  and  progrefs  of  fuperftition  and  falfe  religion 
in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

I.  We  may  obferve,  that,  in  every  country,  the 
received  raythology,or  fyftem  of  fuperftitious  belief, 
with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  prefcribes, 
is  formed  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous times.  True  religion  is  as  different  from  fu- 
perftition in  its  origin,  as  in  its  nature.  The  for- 
mer is  the  offspring  of  reafon  cheriflied  by  fcience, 
and  attains  to  its  highcft  perfedion  in  ages  of  light 
and  improvement.  Ignorance  and  fear  give  birth  to 
the  latter,  and  it  is  always  in  the  darkeft  periods  that' 
it  acquires  the  greateil  vigour.  That  numerous 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  w^hofe  lot  is  labour,  whofe 
principal  and  almoft  fole  occupation  is  to  fecure  fub- 
fulence,  has  neither  leifure  nor  capacity  for  entering 
into  that  path  of  intricate  and  refined  fpeculation, 
whi,ch  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  rational  religion.  When  the  inteile6i:ual  pov/ers 
are  juft  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  firft  feeble  e>- 
crtions  are  direfted  towards  a  few  objeds  of  prima- 
ry neceffity  and  ufe  ;  v/hen  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind 
are  fo  limited  as  not  to  have  formed  general  and  ab- 
ftraft  ideas  ;  when  language  is  fo  barren  as  to  be  de- 
ftitute  of  names  to  diftinguifli  any  thing  not  perceiv- 
able by  fome  of  the  fcnfes  ;  it  is  prepofterous  to  ex- 
pcvfl  that  men  (liould  be  capable  of  tracing  the  rela- 
tion between  effefts  and  their  caufes  ;  or  to  fup- 
poie  that  they  fliould  rife  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  former  to  the  difcovery  of  tlie  latter,  and  form 
iaft  conceptioiis  of  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Crea- 
tor 
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tor  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.     The  idea  of  cre- 
ation is  fo  fnmiliar,  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged 
by  fcience,   and  ilUuninated  by  revelation,  that  we 
feldom   reflc<fl:  hovv  profound   and  abftrufe   the  idea 
is,  or  confider  what  progrefs  man  muft  have  made  in 
obfervation  and  refearch,  before  he  could  arrive  at 
any  diftinft  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle 
in  religion.     But  even  in  its  rude  (late,  the  human 
mind,  formed  for  religion,  opens  to  the  reception 
of  ideas,  which   are  deftined,  when  correfted  and 
refined,  to  be  the  great  fource  of  confolation  amidd 
the  calamities  of  life.     Thefe  apprehcnfions,  how- 
ever,  are   originally   indiftinft  and  perplexed,  and 
feem  to  be  fuggefted  rather  by  the  dread  of  impend- 
ing evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  bleffings 
received.     While  nature  holds  on   her  courfe  with 
uniform    and    undifturbed     regularity,     men   enjoy 
the  benefits   refulting  from  it,  without  much  inqui- 
ry concerning  its  caufe.     But  every  deviation  from 
this    regular  courie    roufes  and    aftonifhes    them. 
When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed,  they  fearch  for  the  caufes  of  them  with 
eager  curiofity.     Their  underflanding  is  often   una- 
ble to  difcover  thefe,   but  irnagination,  a  more  for- 
ward and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  with- 
out hefitation.     It  afcribes  the   extraordinary  occur- 
rences in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invifible  beings, 
and   fuppofes  the   thunder,  the  hurricane,   and   the 
earthquake,  to  be  the  immediate  cffeft  of  their  agen- 
cy.    Alarmed  by  thefe  natural  evils,  and  expofed, 
at  the  fame   time,  to  many  dangers  and  difafters 

which 
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which  are  unavoidable  in  tlie  early  and  uncivilized 
ilate  ofldciety,  men  have  recourfe  for  protedion  to 
power  fuperior  to  what  is  human,  and  the  firft  rites 
or  practices  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  afts  of 
religion  have  it  for  their  objev.^  to  avert  evils  which 
they  fufFcr  or  dread*. 

II.  As  fuperflition  and  falfe  religion  take  their  rife, 
m  every  country,  from  nearly  the  fame  fentiments 
and  apprehenfions,  theinvifible  beings,  who  are  the 
fird  objefts  of  veneration,  have  every  where  a  near 
refemblance.  To  conceive  an  idea  of  one  fuperin- 
tending  mind,  capable  of  arranging  and  direcSling 
all  the  various  operations  of  nature,  feems  to  be  an 
attainment  far  beyond  the  powers  of  man  in  the 
more  early  ftages  of  his  progrefs.  His  theories, 
more  fuited  to  the  limited  fphere  of  his  own  obierva- 
tion,  are  not  fo  refined.  He  fuppofcs  that  there  is  a 
diftinft  caufe  of  every  remarkable  effeft,  and  afcribes 
to  a  feparate  power  every  event  which  attracts  his 
attention,  or  excites  his  terror.  He  fancies  that  it 
is  the  province  of  one  deity  to  point  the  lightning, 
and,  with  an  awful  found,  to  hurl  the  irrefiPiible  thun- 
derbolt at  the  head  of  the  guilty  ;  that  another  rides 
in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleafure,  raifes  or 
ftills  the  tempeft  ;  that  a  third  rules  over  the  ocean  ; 
that  n  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles  ;  that  while  male- 
volent powers  fcattcrthe  feeds  of  animolity  and  dif- 

*  In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Hiflory  of  America,  p.  183,  of  fifth  edi- 
tion, I  gave  nearly  a  fimilar  account  of  the  origin  of  falfe  religion.  Inilead 
of  labouring  to  convey  the  fame  ideas  in  different  language,  I  have  infertcd 
ijers  fome  paragraphs  in  she  fame  words  I  then  ufed. 
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cord,  and  kindle  in  the  breaft  thole  angry  pallions 
which  give  rife  to  war,  and  terminate  in  deflruftion, 
others,  of  a  nature  more  benign,  by  infpiring  the 
hearts  of  men  with  kindnefs  and  love,  ftrengthen 
the  bonds  of  focial  union,  augment  the  happineO, 
and  increafe  the  number  of  the  human  race. 

Without  defcending  farther  into  detail,  or  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  that  infinite  multitude  of  dei- 
ties to  which  the  fancy  or  the  fears  of  men  have  al- 
lotted the  dircdlion  of  the  feveral  departments  in  na- 
ture, we  may  recognife  a  flriking  uniformity  of  fea- 
tures in  the  fyftems  of  fuperftition  eflabliflied 
throughout  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  lefs  men 
have  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  favage  life,  and 
the  more  (lender  their  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  the  fewer  were  their  deities  in  num- 
ber, and  the  more  compendious  was  their  theological 
creed  ;  but  as  their  mind  gradually  opened,  and 
their  knowledge  continued  to  extend,  the  objedls 
of  their  veneration  multiplied,  and  the  articles  of 
their  faith  became  more  numerous.  This  took  place 
remarkably  among  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  and  the 
Indians  in  Afia,  the  two  people,  in  thofe  great  divifi- 
ons  of  the  earth,  who  were  mod  early  civilized,  and 
to  whom,  for  that  reafon,  I  fhall  confine  all  my  obfer- 
vations.  They  believed,  that  over  every  movement 
in  the  natural  world,  and  over  every  funftion  in  ci- 
vil or  domeftic  life,  even  the  mofl  common  and  tri- 
vial, a  particular  deity  prefided.  The  manner  in 
which  they   arranged  the   (lations  of  thefe  fuperin- 
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tending  powers,  and  the  offices  which  they  allotted 
to  each,  were  in  many  refpefts  the  fame.  What  is 
fappofed  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter, 
of  Neptune,  of  ^^olus,  of  Mars, of  Venus,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  the  Weft,  is  afcribed  intheEaft 
to  the  agency  of  Agnee,  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon,the 
god  of  oceans  ;  Vayoo,  the  god  of  v/ind*  ;  Cama, 
tjie  god  of  love  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  divinities. 

Th  r,  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men  having  thus 
peopled  the  heavens  with  imaginary  beings,  the)'  af- 
cribed  to  them  fuch  qualities  and  actions  as  they 
deemed  fuitable  to  their  character  and  fundions. 
It  is  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  true  religion, 
that  by  fettlng  before  men  a  ffandard  of  perfect  ex- 
cellence, which  they  fhould  have  always  in  their 
eye,  and  endeavour  to  refemble,  it  may  be  faid  to 
bring  down  virtue  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to 
form  the  human  mind  after  a  divine  model.  In  fa- 
bricating fyftems  of  falfe  religion  the  procedure  isdi- 
re<fJ:ly  the  reverfe.  Men  afcribe  to  the  beings  whom 
they  have  deified,  fuch  aclions  as  they  themfelves 
admire  and  celebrate.  The  qualities  of  the  gods 
who  are  the  obje»ils  of  adoration,  are  copied  from 
thofe  of  the  worfhippers  who  bow  down  before 
them  ;  and  thus  many  of  the  imperfections  peculiar 
to  men  have  found  admittance  into  heaven.  By 
knowing  the  adventures  and  attributes  of  any  falfe 
deity,  v.-e  can  pronounce,  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  muft  have  been  the  (late  of  fociety  and 

*  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  <,'4. 
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manners  when  he  was  elevated  to  that  dignity. 
The  mythology  of  Greece  plainly  indicates  the  cha- 
ra(5ler  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  formed.  It  muft 
have  been  in  times  of  the  greateft  licentioufnefs, 
anarchy,  and  violence,  that  divinities  of  the  highefl 
rank  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of  perpetrating  ac- 
tions, or  of  being  influenced  by  paffions,  which,  in 
more  enlightened  periods,  would  be  deemed  a  dif- 
grace  to  human  nature  ;  it  muft  have  been  when  the 
earth  was  ftill  infefted  with  dcftruftive  monfters, 
and  mankind,  under  forms  of  government  too  feeble 
to  afford  them  protedlion,  were  expofed  to  the  de- 
predations of  lawlefs  robbers,  or  the  cruelty  of  fa- 
vage  opprefTors,  that  the  well-known  labours  bf 
Hercules,  by  which  he  was  raifed  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, could  have  been  neceiTary,  or  would  have  been 
deemed  fo  highly  meritorious.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  ancient  mythology  of  India. 
Many  of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  Indian 
deities  are  fuited  to  the  rudeft  ages  of  turbulence 
and  rapine.  It  was  to  check  diforder,  to  redrefs 
wrongs,  and  to  clear  the  earth  of  powerful  oppref* 
fors,  that  Viflmou,  a  divinity  of  the  highefl  order, 
is  faid  to  have  become  fucceffively  incarnate,  and  to 
have  appeared  on  earth  in  various  forms*. 

III.  The  characTrer  and  functions,  of  tbofe  deities 
which  fuperftition  created  to  itfelf  as  objects  of  its 
veneration,  having  every  where  a  near  refemblance, 
the  rites  of  their  worfhip  were  every  vrhere  extreme- 

*  Voyage  de  SoDnerat.  torn.  i.  p.  ijg,  &c. 
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ly  fimilar.  Accordingly  as  deities  were  diftinguifh- 
ed,  either  by  ferocity  of  charafler  or  licentioiifnefs 
of  conduiH:,  it  is  obvious  what  fervices  muft  have 
been  deemed  mofl  acceptable  to  them.  In  order  to 
conciliate  the  favour,  or  to  appeafe  the  wrath,  of 
the  former,  fafts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all 
rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme 
degree,  v/ere  the  means  employed.  Their  altars 
were  always  bathed  in  blood,  the  mofl:  coftly  vic- 
tims v/ere  offered,  whole  hecatombs  were  Haughter- 
ed,  even  human  facrifices  were  not  unknown,  and 
were  held  to  be  the  moft  powerful  expiations.  In 
order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  deities  of  the  lat- 
ter defcription,  recourfe  was  had  to  inflitutions  of  a 
very  different  kind,  to  fplendid  ceremonies,  gay  fe- 
flivals,  heightened  by  all  the  pleafures  of  poetry, 
mufic  and  dancing,  but  often  terminating  in  fcenes 
of  indulgence  too  indecent  to  be  defcribed.  Of 
both  thefe,  inflances  occur  in  the  rites  of  Greek  and 
Roman  worfhip,  which  I  need  not  mention  to  my 
learned  readers*.  In  the  Eafl  the  ceremonial  of  fu- 
perfrition  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  manners  of  the 
Indians,  though  diftinguifhed,  from  the  time  they 
became  known  to  the  people  of  tlie  Weft,  for  mild- 
nefs,  feem,  in  a  remote  period,  to  have  been,  in  a 
greater  degree  fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  nations. 
Several  of  their  deities  were  fierce  and  awful  in  their 
nature,  and  were  reprefented  in  their  temples  under 
the  moft  terrific  forms.  If  we  did  not  know  the 
dominion  of  fuperftition  over  the  human  mind,  we 

*  Strab.  lib.  viii.  p.   ;Sl.  A      Lib.  xli.  p.  837,  C. 
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fliould  hardly  believe,  that  a  ritual  worfliip  fuited 
to  the  charat^ier  of  fuch  deities  could  have  been  efta- 
bliflied  among  a  gentle  people.  Every  aft  of  religi- 
on, performed  in  honour  of  fome  of  their  gods, 
feems  to  have  been  prefcribed  by  fear.  Mortifica- 
tions and  penances  fo  rigorous,  fo painful,  and  fo  long 
continued,  that  we  read  the  accounts  of  them  with 
aflonifliment  and  horror,  were  multiplied.  Repug- 
nant as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  an  Hindoo,  to  flied  the 
blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  many  different 
animals,  even  the  mofl:  ufeful,  the  horfe  and  the 
cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the  altars  of 
fome  of  their  gods*  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  flrange, 
the  Pagodas  of  the  Eaft  were  polluted  with  human 
facrifices,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  Weftf.  But 
religious  inflitutions,  and  ceremonies  of  a  lefs  fevere 
kind,  were  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people, 
formed,  by  the  extreme  fenfibility  both  of  their 
mental  and  corporeal  frame,  to  an  immoderate  love 
of  pleafure.  In  no  part  of  the  earth  was  a  connec- 
tion becween  the  gratification  of  fenfual  deflre  and 
the  rites  of  public  religion,  difplayed  with  more 
avowed  indecency  than  in  India.  In  every  Pagoda 
there  was  a  band  of  v/omen  fet  apart  for  the  fervicc 
of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and  devoted  from  their 
early  years  to  a  life  of  pleafure  ;  for  which  the 
Brahmins  prepared  them  by  an  education  which  ad- 
ded fo  many  elegant  accomplirnments  to  their  natu- 

*  Aycen  Akberry,  ■vol.  Hi.  p.  24i'     Roger  Porte  Ouverte,  p.  251. 
f  Hceto-pades,  p.    1S5 — 322.     Afiat.  Rcfearches,    p.   265.  Voyage  cc 
Sonnerat,  vo:.  i.  p.  207.     Roger,  p.  2JI. 
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ral  charms,  that  what  they  gained  by  their  profliga- 
cy, often  brought  no  inconfiderable  accefllon  to  the 
revenue  of  the  temple.  In  every  fimclion  perform- 
ed in  the  Pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  proceJp- 
lion,  it  is  the  office  of  thefe  women  to  dance  before 
the  idol,  and  to  fing  hymns  in  his  praife  ,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  fay,  whether  they  trelpafs  mod  againfl 
decency  by  the  geftures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the 
verfes  which  they  recite.  The  walls  of  the  Pagoda 
are  covered  with  paintings,  inaftileno  lefs  indeli- 
cate* ;  and  in  the  innermoft  recefs  of  the  temple, 
for  it  would  be  profane  to  call  it  the  fandluary,  is 
placed  the  Lingam^  an  emblem  of  produtftive  pow- 
er too  grofs  to  be  explained*. 

IV.  How  abfurd  foever  the  articles  of  faith  may 
be  which  fuperflition  has  adopted,  or  how  unhallow- 
ed the  rites  which  it  prefcribes,  the  former  are  re- 
ceived in  every  age  and  country  with  unhefitating 
aifent,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  lat- 
ter obferved  with  fcrupulous  exacTtnefs.  In  our  rea- 
fonings  concerning  religious  opinions  and  pradlices 
which  differ  widely  from  our  ov/n,  we  are  extreme- 
ly apt  to  err.  Having  been  inf!:ru6led  ourfelves  in 
the  principles  of  a  religion  worthy  in  every  refpe(5l 
of  that  divine  wifdom  by  which  they  were  diftated, 
we  frequently  exprefs  wonder  at  tl^e  credulity  of  na- 
tions in  embracing  fydems  of  belief  v/hich  appear  to 

*  Voyage  de  Gentil.  v.ol.  i.  p.  244.  26e.  preface  to  Code  of  Gentao 
Laws,  p.   Ivii . 

+  Roger  Ports  Ouvcrtc,p.  157.  Voyage  de  Sonncrat,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  17J. 
Sketclies,  p.  168.     Hamilton's  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  379- 
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us  fo  dire(n:ly  repugnant  to  right  reafon,  and  fome- 
timcs  fufped  that  tenets  fo  wild  and  extravagant  do 
not  really  gain  credit  with  them.  But  experience 
may  fatisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  fufpici- 
ons  are  well  founded.  No  article  of  the  public  reli- 
gion was  called  in  queftionby  thofe  people  of  ancient 
Europe  with  whofe  hiftory  we  are  bell  acquainted, 
and  no  practice  which  it  enjoined  appeared  improper 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that 
tended  to  diminifti  the  reverence  of  men  for  the  gods 
of  their  country,  or  to  alienate  them  from  their 
worfliip,  excited  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural  to  every  people 
attached  to  their  religion,  by  a  firm  perfuafion  of  its 
truth,  The  attachment  of  the  Indians,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of 
their  anceftors,  has  been,  if  poffible,  flill  greater. 
In  no  country,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were 
precautions  taken  with  fo  much  folicitude,  to  place 
the  great  body  of  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
temptation  to  doubt  or  difbelicf.  They  not  only 
were  prevented,  (as  I  have  already  obferved  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  muft  alv/ays  be  in  every  coun- 
try,) from  entering  into  any  fpeculative  inquiry,  by 
the  various  occupations  of  a61ive  and  laborious  life, 
but  any  attempt  to  extend  the  fphere  of  their  know- 
ledge v/as  exprefily  prohibited.  If  one  of  the  Soo- 
der  cafl,  by  far  the  mofl  numerous  of  the  four  into 
which  the  whole  nation  was  divided,  prefumed  to 
read  any  portion  of  the  facred  books,  in  which  all 
the  fcience  known  in  India  is  contained,  he  was  fe- 
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verely  puniflied  ;  if  he  ventured  to  get  it  by  heart, 
he  was  put  to   death*.     To  afpire  after  any  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  than  the  Brahmins  have  been 
pleafed  to  teach,  would   be  deemed  not   only  pre- 
fumption  but   impiety.     Even  the  higher  Cafts  de- 
pended entirely  for  inftrudion  on  the  Brahmins,  and 
could  acquire  no  portion  of  fcience  but  what  they 
deigned  to  communicate.     By  means  of  this,  a  de- 
vout reverence  was  univerfally  maintained  for  thofe 
inftitutions  which  were  confidered  as  facred  ;  and, 
though  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  often  tried 
by  fcvere  perlecutions,  excited  by    the  bigotry  of 
their  Mahomedan   conquerors,  no   people   ever  ad- 
hered with  greater  fidelity  to  the  tenets  and  rites   of 
their  anceftors '-'■". 


V.  We  may  obferve,  that  when  fcience  and  phi- 
lofophy  are  difFufed  through  any  country,  the  fyflem 
of  fuperflition  is  fubjeded  to  a  fcrutiny  from  which 
it  was  formerly  exempt,  and  opinions  fpread  which 
imperceptibly  diminifh  its  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men.  A  free  and  full  examination  is  always  fa- 
vourable to  truth,  but  fatal  to  error.  What  is  re- 
ceived with  implicit  faith  in  ages  of  darknefs,  will 
excite  contempt  or  indignation  in  an  enlightened  pe- 
riod. The  hiftory  of  religion  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
the  only  countries  of  Europe  which,  in  ancient 
times,  were  diftinguiHied  for  their  attainments  in  fci- 
ence, confirms  the   truth   of  this   obfervation.     As 


*  Gode  of  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  xxi.  §  7.  C. 

t  Orme's  Fragment,  p.  10a.     Sonnerat.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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Toon  as  fcience  made  fuch  progrefs  in  Greece  as  ren- 
dered men  capable  of  difcerning  the  wifdom,  the 
fjrefight,  and  the  goodnefs  difplayed  in  creating, 
preferving,  and  governing  the  world,  they  muft 
have  perceived,  that  the  characHiers  of  the  divinities 
which  v/ere  propofed  as  the  objects  of  adoration  in 
their  temples,  could  not  entitle  them  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  prcfiding  powers  in  nature,  A  poet  might 
addrefs  Jupiter  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  who 
governed  both  by  eternal  laws  ;  but,  to  a  philofo- 
pher,  the  Ton  of  Saturn,  the  ftory  of  whofe  life  is  a 
feries  of  violent  and  licentious  deeds,  which  would 
render  any  man  odious  or  defpicable,  muft  have  ap- 
peared altogether  unworthy  of  that  ftation.  The 
nature  of  the  religious  fervice  celebrated  in  their 
temples  muft  have  been  no  lefs  offenfive  to  an  en- 
lightened mind,  than  the  character  of  the  deities  in 
honour  of  whom  it  was  performed.  Inftead  of  in- 
ftitutions,  tending  to  reclaim  men  from  vice,  to 
form  or  to  ftrengthen  habits  of  virtue,  or  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of  its  proper  dignity,  fuperfti- 
tion  either  occupied  its  votaries  in  frivolous  un- 
meaning ceremonies,  or  prefcnibed  rites,  which 
operated,  with  fatal  influence,  in  inflaming  the  paij, 
fions  and  corrupting  the  heart. 

It  is  with  timidity,  however,  and  caution,  that 
men  venture  to  attack  the  eftablifhed  religion  of 
their  country,  or  to  impugn  opinions  which  have 
been  long  held  facred.  At  firft,  fome  philofophers 
endeavoured,  by  allegorical  interpretations  and  re- 
lined  comments,  to  explain  the  popular  mythology, 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  defcription  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  various  events  and  revolutions 
which  take  place  in  the  fyfteni  of  the  material  world, 
and  endeavoured,  by  this  expedient,  to  palliate  ma- 
ny of  its  abfurdities.  By  degrees,  bolder  theories 
concerning  religion  were  admitted  into  the  fchools 
offcience.  Philofophers  of  enlarged  views,  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  impiety  of  the  popular  fuperftition,  form- 
ed ideas  concerning  the  perfediions  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Ilulcr  of  the  univerfe,  as 
juft  and  rational  as  have  ever  been  attained  by  the 
unaifiiled  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Ada,  we  (hall 
find,  that  the  obfervation  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  hiflory  of  falfe  religion  holds  equally  true  there. 
In  India  as  well  as  in  Greece,  it  was  by  cultivating 
fcience  that  men  were  firil  led  to  examine  and  to  en- 
tertain doubts  with  refpeft  to  the  eftablifhed  fyflems 
of  fuperftition  ;  and  when  we  confider  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  (if  I 
may  tife  that  expreffion)  of  the  two  countries,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  lay 
more  open  to  examination  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  In  Greece  there  was  not  any  diftinft  race 
or  order  of  men  fet  apart  for  performing  the 
functions  of  religion,  or  to  fcrve  as  hereditary  and 
interefted  guardians  of  its  tenets  and  inftitutions. 
But  in  India  the  Brahmins  were  born  the  miniflcrs 
of  religion,  and  they  had  an  exclufive  right  of  pre- 
fiding  in  all  the  numerous  rites  of  v.'orihip  which  fu- 
perftition prefcribcd  as  necefTary  to  avert  the  wrsih 
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of  Heaven,  or  to  render  it  propitious.  Thefe  dif- 
tincftions  and  privileges  fecured  to  them  a  wonder- 
ful afcendant  over  tlieir  countrymen  ;  and  every 
confideration  that  can  influence  the  human  mind,  the 
honour,  the  intereft,  the  power  of  their  order,  cal- 
led upon  them  to  fupport  the  tenets,  and  to  main- 
tain the  inftitutions  and  rites,  with  which  the  pre- 
fervation  of  this  afcendant  was  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled. 

But  as  the  mofl  eminent  perfons  of  the  caft  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  the 
progrefs  which  they  rn.ade  in  all, the  branches  of  it 
(of  which  I  have  given  fome  account)  was  great, 
and  enabled  them  to  form  fuch  a  juft  idea  of  the  fyf- 
tern  of  nature,  and  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs  difplayed  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  it,  as  elevated  their  minds  above  the  popular  fu- 
perftition,  and  led  them  to  acknowledge  and  reve- 
rence one  Supreme  Being,  *'  the  Creator  of  all 
*'  things  (to  ufe  their  own  exprellions,)  and  from 
**  whom  all  things  proceed*." 

This  is  the  idea  which  Abnl  Fazel,  who  exa- 
mined the  opinions  of  the  Brahmins  with  the  great- 
eft  attention  and  candour,  gives  of  their  theology. 
"  They  all,"  fays  he,  '*  believe  in  the  unity  of  the 
"  Godhead,  and  although  they  hold  images  in  high 
"  veneration,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  reprefent  celel^ 
*  *  tial  beings,   and  prevent  their  thoughts  from  wan- 

*  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  84. 
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'*  dering*."  The  fentiments  of  the  moO:  intelligent 
Europeans  who  have  vifited  India,  coincide  perfeft- 
ly  with  his,  in  relped  to  this  point.  The  accounts 
which  Mr.  Bernier  received  from  the  Pundits  of 
Benares,  both  of  their  external  worfliip,  and  of  one 
Sovereign  Lord  being  the  fole  object  of  their  devo- 
tion, is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  given  by  Abul 
Fazelf.  Mr.  Wilkins,  better  qualified  perhaps 
than  any  European  ever  was  to  judge  with  refpeft  to 
this  fubjecl,  reprefents  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the 
prefent  times  as  Theills,  believers  in  the  unity  of 
Godl^.  Of  the  fame  opinion  is  M.  Sonnerat,  who 
refided  in  India  feven  years  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  manners,  fcicnces,  and  religion  of  che  Hindoos  H. 
The  Pundits,  who  tranflated  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  declare,  "  that  it  was  the  Supreme  Being, 
*'  who,  by  his  power,  formed  all  creatures  of  the 
"  animal,  vegetable,  and  material  world,  from  the 
"  four  elements  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  to 
"  be  an  ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation  ;  and 
"  whole  com.prehcnfive  benevolence  fele^ted  man, 
"  the  center  of  knowledge,  to  have  dominion  and 
'^  authority  over  the  reft ;  and,  having  beftowed 
"  upon  this  favourite  objeft  judgment  and  under- 
**  ftanding,  gave  him  fupremacy  over  the  corners  of 
*'  the  worlds . 

Nor  are  thefe  to  be  regarded  as  refined  fentiments 
of  later  times.     The  Brahmins  being  confidered  by 

*  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  f  Voyagr,  torn.  li.  p-  1,^9. 

\  Priifaee  to  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.    24.  [)   Voyage,  torn,  i-  p.  198. 

§  Prelim-  Dlfcourf.  p.  kxiii. 
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the  Maliomcdan  conquerors  of  India  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  national  religion,  have  been  fb  ftiidioufly 
depreffed  by  their  fanatical  zeal,  that  the  modern 
members  of  that  order  are  as  far  inferior  to  their  an- 
ceflors  in  fcience  as  in  power.  It  is  from  the  writ- 
ings of  their  ancient  Pundits  that  they  derive  the 
moR-  liberal  fentiments  which  tliey  entertain  at  pre- 
fent,  and  the  wiCdom  for  which  they  are  now  cele- 
brated has  been  tranfmitted  to  them  from  ages  very 
remote. 

That  this  aflertlon  is  well  founded  we  are  ena- 
bled to  pronounce  with  certainty,  as  the  raoft  pro- 
found myPcCries  of  Hindoo  theology,  concealed  with 
the  greatefl  care  from  the  body  of  the  people,  have 
been  unveiled  by  the  tranfiations  from  the  Sanfi^:reet 
language  lately  piiblifhed.  The  principal  defign  of 
the  Baghvat-Geeta,  sn  epifode  in  the  Mahabarat,  a 
poem  of  the  highefl  antiquity,  and  of  the  greateft 
authority  in  India,  feems  to  have  been  to  cflablifh 
the  dodlrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  from 
a  jafl  view  of  the  divine  nature,  to  deduce  an  idea 
of  what  worfliip  will  be  moft  acceptable  to  a  perfect 
Being.  In  it,  amidfr  much  obfcure  metaphyfical  dif- 
cuffion,  fome  ornaments  of  fancy  linfuitcd  to  our 
tafte,  and  fome  thoughts  elevated  to  a  traft  of  fub- 
limity  into  which  our  habits  of  judgment  will  find  it 
difficult  to  purfue  them* ,  we  find  defcriptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being  entitled  to  equal  praiie  with  thofe  of 
the  Greek  pliilofophers  v/hich  I  have  celebrated.     Of 

*  Mr.  Haftings's  Letter,  prefixed  to  the  Eaghvat  Geeta,  p.  7. 
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thefe  I  fhall  now  produce  one  which  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  refer  my  readers  for  others  to  the  work 
tfelf:  *'  O  mighty  being,"  fays  Arjoon,  "  who  art 
the  prime  Creator,  eternal  God  of  Gods,  the 
World's  manfion.  Thoa  art  the  incorruptible 
Being,  diftinft  from  all  things  traniient.  Thou 
art  before  all  Gods,  the  ancient  Pooroop  \\.  e. 
vital  foulj^  and  the  Supreme  Supporter  of  the 
univerfe.  Thou  knowefl  all  things,  and  art  wor- 
thy to  be  known ;  thou  art  the  Supreme  Manfion, 
and  by  thee,  O  infinite  Form,  the  univerfe  was 
fpread  abroad. — lieverence  be  unto  thee  before 
and  behind  ;  reverence  be  unto  thee  on  all  fides  ; 
O  thou  v/ho  art  all  in  all.  Infinite  is  thy  power 
and  thy  glory. — Thou  art  the  father  of  all  things, 
animate  and  inanimate.  Thou  art  the  wife  in- 
flructor  of  the  whole,  worthy  to  be  adored. 
There  is  none  like  unto  thee  ;  where  then,  in  the 
three  worlds,  is  there  one  above  thee  ?  Where- 
fore I  bow  dov/n  ;  and,  with  my  body  proftrate 
upon  the  ground,  crave  thy  mercy.  Lord  !  Wor- 
thy to  be  adored;  for  thou  ihouldeft  bear  with  me, 
ev^en  as  a  father  with  his  fon,  a  friend  with  his 
friend,  a  lover  wiili  his  beloved "'^"."  A  defcrip- 
tioo  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  given  in  one  of  the  fa- 
cred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  it  is  evidewt 
what  were  the  general  fentiments  of  the  learned 
Brahmhis  concerning  tlic  divine  nature  and  perfec- 
tions :  ^'  As  God  is  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  con- 
ccptlon  3   as  iie  is  invifible,  he  can  have  no  form  ; 

E:ighv2tGeeta,  p.  94,  95. 
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*'  but  from  what  we  behold  of  his  works  we  may 
*'  conclude,  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  know- 
"  ing  all  things,  and  prefent  every  v/here*." 

To  men  capable  of  forming  fuch  ideas  of  the  Dei- 
ty, the  puiolic  fervice  in  the  Pagodas  mud  have  ap- 
peared to  be  an  idolatrous  worfhip  of  im.ages,  by  a 
fuperftitious  multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immoral 
rites  ;  and  they  mud  have  fecn  that  it  was  only  by 
fanclity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners,  men  could 
hope  to  gain  the  approbation  of  a  Being  perfect  in 
goodnefs.  This  truth  Vei?.s  labours  to  inculcate  in 
the  Mahabarat,  but  with  the  prudent  referve,  and 
artful  precautions,  natural  to  a  Brahmin,  fludious 
neither  to  offend  his  countrymen,  nor  to  diminiili 
the  influence  of  his  own  order.  His  ideas  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  worfhipping  the  Deity,  are  ex- 
plained in  many  ftriinng  paiTagcs  of  the  poem,  but, 
unwilling  to  multiply  quotations,  I  fatisfy  myfelf 
with  referring  to  themf. 

"VVh  en  we  recolleifl  how  (lowly  the  mind  of  man 
opens  to  abftradt  ideas,  and  how  difficult  (according 
to  an  obfervation  in  the  Pdahabarat)  an  invifible 
path  is  to  corporeal  beings,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hin- 
doos muft  have  attained  an  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment before  their  fentiments  rofe  fo  far  fuperior  to 
the  popular  fuperflition  of  their  country.  The  dif- 
ferent dates  of  Greece  had  fubfided  long,  and  had 
made  conllderable  progrefs  in  refinement,  before  the 

*   Dow's  DifTert.  p.  40. 

t  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  55.  67.  75,  97,   II9. 
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errors  of  falfe  religion  began  to  be  detet^ed.  U 
was  not  until  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  in  the  fchools 
of  philofophy  eflabliflied  by  his  difciples,  that  prin- 
ciples adverfe  to  the  tenets  of  the  popular  iuperRi- 
tion  were  mucli  propagated. 

A  Lo\'G  ER  period  of  time  elapfed  before  the  Ro- 
mans, a  nation  of  warriors  and  ftatefmen,  were  en- 
lightened by  fcience,  or  ventured  upon  any  free  dlf- 
quifition  concerning  the  objcv^s  or  the  rites  of  wor- 
fliip  authorized  by  their  anceftors.  But  in  India  the 
happy  effefts  of  progrefs  in  fcience  were  much  more 
early  confpicuous.  Without  adopting  the  wild 
computations  of  Indian  chronology,  according  to 
which,  the  Mahabarat  was  compofed  above  four 
thoufand  years  ago,  we  mufl:  allow,  that  it  is  a  work 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the  author  of  it  difco- 
vers  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  theology, 
of  morals,  and  of  metaphyfics,  more  juft  and  rati- 
onal, than  fc-ms  to  have  been  attained,  at  that  pe- 
riod, by  any  nation  whole  hiflory  is  known. 

But  fo  unable  are  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  perfections  and 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  in  all  the 
theories  concerning  them,  of  the  mod  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  in  the  mofl:  enlightened  nations,  we  find 
a  lamentable  mixture  of  ignorance  and  error.  From 
thefe  the  Brahmins  were  not  more  exempt  than  the 
fages  of  other  countries.  As  they  held  that  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature  was  not  only  originally  arranged  by 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  but  that  every  eveut 

whicli 
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which  happened  was  brought  about  by  his  immedi- 
ate interpofition,  and  as  they  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  being  could  a«S  in  any  place  unlefs  where  it 
was  prefent,  they  luppofed  the  Deity  to  be  a  vivi- 
fying principle  diffufed  through  the  whole  creation, 
an   univerfal  foul  that  animated  each  part    of  it*. 
Every  intelligent   nature,  particularly  the    fouls    of 
men,  they  conceived  to  be  portions  feparated  from 
this  great  fpiritf,  to  which,  after  fuliiHing  their  def- 
tiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a  proper  degree  of  pu- 
rity, they  would  be  again  re-united.  In  order  to  efface 
the  ftains  with  which  a  foul,   during  its  refidence  on 
earth,  has  been  defiled,  by  the  indulgence  of  fenfu- 
al  and   corrupt  appetites,  they  taught  that  it   muft 
pafs,  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  tranfmigrations,  through 
the   bodies  of  different  animals,   until,  by  what   it 
fuffers  and  what  it  learns  in  the  various  forms  of  its 
exiflence,  it  Ihall  be  fo  thoroughly  refined  from  all 
pollution  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  abforbed 
into  the  divine  effence,  and  returns  like  a  drop  into 
that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  originally  iffu- 
ed:}:.     Thefe  dodrines  of  the  Brahmins,  concerning 
the  Deity,  as  the  foul  which   pervades   all  nature, 
giving   adivity  and  vigour  to  every  part  of  it,  as 
well   as  the  final  re-union  of  all  intelligent  creatures 
to  their  primeval  fource,  coincide   perfedly   with 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoical  School.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  after  having  obferved  a  near  refemblance  in  the 

*  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  65.  78.  85.     Bernler,  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 
f  Dow's  Differt.  p.  xliii. 

t  Voy.  de  Sonnerat,  vol.  i.  p.  19Z.  200.     BagKvat-Geeta,  p.  39.  115, 
Dow's  Differt.  p.  xliii. 
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mofi;  fublimerentiments  of  their  moral  dodlrine,  wc 
fliould  likewife  difcover  Aich  a  fimilarity  in  the  er- 
rors of  their  theological  fpeculations*. 

Th  e  human  mind,  however,  when  deflitute  of 
Tuperior  guidance,  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  practical  er- 
ror with  relpevil:  to  religion,  of  a  tendency  ftiil 
more  dangerous.  When  philofophers,  by  their  at- 
tainments in  fcience,  began  to  acquire  fuch  jufl:  ide- 
as of  the  nature  and  perfeiftions  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  convinced  them  that  the  popular  fuperftition 
was  not  only  abfard  but  impious,  they  were  fully 
aware  of  all  the  danger  which  might  arife  from 
communicating  what  they  had  difcovered  to  the  peo- 
ple, incapable  of  comprehending  the  force  of  thofe 
reafons  which  had  fwayed  with  them,  and  fo  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  eftabliflied  opinions,  as  to  revolt 
againft  any  attempt  to  difcover  their  falfehoed.  In- 
ftead ,  therefore ,  of  allowing  any  ray  of  that  knowledge 
which  illuminated  their  own  minds  to  reach  them, 
they  formed  a  theory  to  juftify  their  own  conduft, 
and  to  prevent  the  darknefs  of  that  cloud  which 
hunp;  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  from  beinir 
ever  difpelled.  The  vulgar  and  unlearned,  they 
contended,  had  no  right  to  truth.  Doomed  by 
their  condition  to  remain  in  ignorance,  they  were  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  delufion,  and  allured  to  what  is 
right,  or  deterred  from  venturing  upon  what  is 
wrong,    by  the   hope  of  thofe    imaginary  rewards 

*  I.ipfij    Phyfiol.  Stoic  or.  lib.  i.    dilTert.  viii.  xxi     Seneca,  Antoninus, 
Epidctus,  paflir.i. 
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which  fuperftition  promifes,  and  the  dread  of  thofc 
punifhments  which  it  threatens.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  might  quote  the  dodlrines  of  moft  of  the  phi- 
lofophic  fe»n:s,  and  produce  the  words  of  almoft  eve- 
ry eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writer.  It  will  be 
fufficient,  however,  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  re- 
markable palTage  in  Strabo,  to  whom  I  have  been  fo 
often  indebted  in  the  courfe  of  my  refearches,  and 
who  was  no  lefs  qualified  to  judge  with  refped:  to 
the  political  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  than  to 
defcribe  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
"  What  is  marvellous  in  fable,  is  employed/*  fays 
he,  "  fometimes  to  pleafe,  and  fometimes  to  in- 
*'  fpire  terror,  and  both  thefe  arc  of  ufe,  not  only 
"  with  children,  but  with  perfons  of  mature  age. 
"  To  children  wc  propofe  delightful  fidions,  in  or- 
"  der  to  encourage  them  to  a6l  well,  and  fuch  as 
**  are  terrible,  in  order  to  refcrain  them  from  evil. 
*'  Thus  when  men  are  united  in  focicty,  they  are 
"  incited  to  what  is  laudable,  by  hearing  the  poets 
"  celebrate  the  fplendid  acftions  of  fabulous  flory, 
**  fuch  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  in 
"  reward  for  which  they  are  now  honoured  as  divi- 
**  nities,  or  by  beholding  their  illuftrious  deeds  ex- 
**  hibited  to  public  view  in  painting  and  fculpture. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred  from  vice, 
"  when  the  punifliments  inflifted  by  the  gods  upon 
**  evil-doers  are  related,  and  threats  are  denounced 
''  againft  them  in  awful  words,  or  reprefented  by 
**  frightful  figures,  and  when  men  believe  that  thcfe 
"  threats  have  been  really  executed  upon  the  guilty, 

"  For 
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*'  For  it  is  impoffible  to  conduct  women  and  the 
"  grofs  multitude,  and  to  render  them  holy,  pious, 
"  and  upright,  by  the  precepts  of  reafon  and  philo- 
"  fophy  ;  luperllidon,  or  the  fear  of  the  gods, 
"  mull:  be  called  in  aid,  the  influence  of  which  is 
*'  founded  on  fiftions  and  prodigies.  For  the  thun- 
"  der  of  Jupiter,  the  asgis  of  Minerva,  the  trident 
'"  of  Neptune,  the  torches  and  fnakes  of  the  furies, 
"  thefpears  of  the  gods,  adorned  with  ivy,  and  the 
*' whole  ancient  theology,  are  all  fables,  which  the 
"  legiilators  who  formed  the  political  conftitution  of 
*'  flates  employ  as  bugbears  to  overawe  the  credu- 
''  ious  and  fimple*. 

Th  ese  ideas  of  the  philofophers  of  Europe  were 
precifely  the  lame  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted 
in  India,  and  according  to  which  they  regulated 
their  condud  with  refpeft  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  As  their  order  had  an  exclufive  right  to 
read  the  facred  books,  to  cultivate  and  to  teach  fci- 
ence,  they  could  more  effeftually  prevent  all  who 
were  not  members  of  it  from  acquiring  any  portion 
of  information  beyond  what  they  wxre  pleafed  to 
impart.  When  the  free  circulation  of  knowledge  is 
not  cirrumfcribed  by  fuch  reftridions,  the  whole 
community  derives  benefit  from  every  new  acquiii- 
tion  in  fcience,  the  influence  of  which,  both  upon 
fentiment  and  condufi:,  extends  infenfibly  from  tlie 
few  to  the  man)^,  from  the  learned  to  the  ignoi'ant,. 
But  v/hcrever  the  dcniiiiion  of  falfe  religion  is   com- 

*  Stralo,  lib.  i.  p.  36.  E. 
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pletely  eftabliftied,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  no- 
thing by  the  greateft  improvements  in  knowledge. 
Their  philofophers  conceal  from  them,  with  the  ut- 
rnoft  folicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  difco- 
vered,  and  labour  to  fupport  that  fabric  of  fiiperfti- 
tion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned. 
They  not  only  enjoin  others  to  refpecl  the  religious 
rites  prefcribed  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  but 
conform  to  them  in  their  own  pra6lice,  and,  with 
every  external  appearance  of  reverence  and  devo- 
tion, bow  down  before  the  altars  of  deities,  who 
muft  inwardly  be  the  objefts  of  their  contempt. 
Inftead  of  refembling  the  teachers  of  true  religion  in 
the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they  have  always 
communicated  to  their  feilow-men  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  important  truths  with  which  their  own 
minds  were  enlightened  and  rendered  happy,  the 
fages  of  Greece,  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  carried 
on  v/itli  fludied  artifice,  a  fcheme  of  deceit,  and, 
according  to  an  emphatic  exprelTion  of  an  infpired 
writer,  they  detained  the  truth  in  unrighteoufnefs*. 
They  knew  and  approved  v/hat  was  true,  but 
among  the  red  of  mankind  they  laboured  to  fupport 
and  to  perpetuate  what  is  falte. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  all  the  particulars 
which  1  originally  propofed  to  examine,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  dilcover  the  flate  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  with  refpedl  to  each  of  them.  If  I  had  aim- 
ed at   nothing  eife  than  to  deicribe  the  civil  policy, 

»  Rom.  i.  1 8. 
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the  arts,  the  fciences,  and  rehgious  inflitutions  of 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  numerous  races  of 
men,  that  alone  would  have  led  me  into  inquiries 
and  difcuflions  both  curious  and  inftruftive.  I  own, 
however,  that  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  an  ob- 
jeft  more  interefting,  as  well  as  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  entertain  hopes,'  that  if  the  account 
u-hich  I  have  given  of  the  early  and  high  civilization 
of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progrefs  of  its  inha- 
bitants in  elegant  arts  and  ufeful  fcience,  (hall  be 
received  as  juftand  well-eftabliflied,  it  may  have  fomc 
influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans  towards 
that  people.  Unfortunately  for  the  human  fpecies, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope have  acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the 
inhabitants  not  only  in  a  date  of  fociety  and  im- 
provement far  inferior  to  their  own,  but  different 
in  their  complexion,  and  in  all  their  habits  of  life. 
Men  in  every  ftage  of  their  career  are  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  progrefs  made  by  the  community  of  which 
they  are  members,  that  it  becomes  to  them  a  ftand- 
ard  of  perfeftion,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard  people, 
whofe  condition  is  not  fimilar,  with  contempt  and 
even  averfion.  In  Africa  and  America,  the  diffimi- 
litude  is  fo  confpicuous,  that,  in  the  pride  of  their 
faperiority,  Europeans  thought  themfelves  entitled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  former  to  flavery,  and 
to  exterminate  thofe  of  the  latter.  Even  in  India, 
though  far  advanced  beyond  the  two  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  in  improvement,  the  colour  of  the  in- 
babitants,  their  eifeminate  appearance,  their  unwar- 

like 
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like  fpirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  rsligious 
tenets  and  ceremonies,  and  many  other  circumftan- 
ces,  confirmed  Europeans  in  fiich  an  opinion  of  their 
own  pre-eminence,  that  they  have  always  view- 
ed and  treated  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  men. 
Happy  would  it  be  if  any  of  the  four  European  na- 
tions, who  have,  fucceffively,  acquired  extenfive 
territories  and  power  in  India,  could  altogether  vin- 
dicate itfelf  from  havino-  ad:ed  in  this  manner.  No- 
thing,  however,  can  have  a  more  dire6l  and  pov/- 
ful  tendency  to  infpire  Europeans,  proud  of  their 
own  fuperior  attainments  in  policy,  fcieiKC,  and 
arts,  with  proper  fentiments  concerning  the  people 
of  India,  and  to  teach  them  a  due  regard  for  their 
natural  rights  as  men,  than  their  being  accuftomed, 
not  only  to  confider  the  Hindoos  of  the  prefent 
times  as  a  knowing  and  an  ingenious  race  of  men,  but 
to  view  them  as  defcended  from  anceflors  who  had 
attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  improvement,  ma- 
ny ages  before  the  lead  ftep  towards  civilization  had 
been  taken  in  any  part  in  Europe.  It  was  by  an  im- 
partial and  candid  inquiry  into  their  manners,  that 
the  Emperor  Akber  was  led  to  confider  the  Hindoos 
as  no  lefs  entitled  to  protection  and  favour  than  his 
other  fubjecls,  and  to  govern  them  with  fuch  equity 
and  mildnefs,  as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  people  the 
honourable  appellation  of  '*  The  Guardian  of  Man- 
**  kind."  It  was  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  chara6ler  and  acquirements,  that  his  Vizier, 
Abul  Fazel,  with  a  liberality  of  mind  unexampled 
among  Mahomedaus,  pronounces  an  high  encomium 

OR 
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on  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoos,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  fociety,  and  celebrates  their  at- 
tainments in  arts  and  fciences  of  every  kind*.  If  I 
might  prefume  to  hope  that  the  defcription  which  I 
have  given  of  tlie  manners  and  inftitutions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India  could  contribute  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
and  with  the  moft  remote  iefiuence,  to  render  their 
cliaratfter  more  refpe^lable,  and  their  condition  more 
happy,  I  fhall  clofe  my  literary  labours  with  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  or  written 
in  vain. 

*  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.   z.  8l.  95. 
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NOTE    I.    p.  287. 


ACCORDING  to  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
the  Indians  are  faid  to  be  divided  into  leven 
tribes  or  cafcS.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1029.  C,  &c. 
Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.p.  153,  »&c.  Arrian.  Indie,  c.  lo. 
They  were  led  into  this  error,  it  is  probable,  by 
confidering  fome  of  the  fubdivifions  of  the  cafts,  as 
if  they  had  been  a  diftind:  independent  order.  But 
that  there  were  no  more  than  four  original  cafts, 
we  learn  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft 
informed  modern  travellers.  A  moft  diftindt  ac- 
count of  thefe  we  have  in  *'  La  Porte  Ouverte,  ou 
**  la  vraye  Reprefentation  de  la  Vie,  des  Moeurs, 
'*  de  la  Religion,  et  du  Service  des  Bramines,  qui 
*'  demcurent  fur  les  Coftes  de  Choromandel,"  Sec. 
This  was  compiled,  before  the  middle  of  the  lait 
century,  by  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 

A  a  a  fa<n:ory 
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fa<flory  at  Pullicate.  By  gaining  the  confidence  of 
an  intelligent  Brahmin,  he  acquired  information 
concerning  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Indians, 
more  authentic  and  extenfive  than  was  known  to 
Europeans  prior  to  the  late  tranflations  from  the  San- 
flireet  language.  I  mention  this  book,  bccaufe  it 
feems  to  be  lefs  known  than  it  deferves  to  be. 
There  remains  now  no  doubt  with  refped  either  to 
the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  cafts,  as  both 
are  afcertained  from  the  mod  ancient  and  facrcd 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
counts of  their  own  inftitutions,  given  by  Brahmins 
eminent  for  their  learning.  According  to  them,  the 
different  cafts  proceeded  from  Brahma,  the  imme- 
diate agent  of  the  creation  under  the  Supreme  pow- 
er, in  the  following  manner,  which  eftabliflies 
both  the  rank  which  they  were  to  hold,  and  the  of- 
fice which  they  were  required  to  perform. 

The  Brahmin^  from  the  mouth  (wifdom)  ;  To 
pray,  to  read,  to  inftru^t. 

The  Chehteree,  from  the  arms  (ftrength)  :  To 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to  govern. 

The  Bice^[from.  the  belly  or  thighs  (nourifhment)  : 
To  provide  the  neceifaries  of  life  by  agriculture 
and  traffick. 

The  Sooder,  from  the  feet  (fubjedlion)  :  To  la- 
bour, to  ferve. 
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Th  f.  prefcribed  occupations  of  all  thefe  clafTes 
are  efTential  in  a  well-regulated  ftate.  Subordinate 
to  them  is  a  fifth,  or  adventitious  clafs,  denominat- 
ed Bur  run  Sunker,  fuppofed  to  be  the  offspring  of 
an  unlawful  union  between  perfons  of  different  cafts. 
Thefe  are  moflly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail 
trade.  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p. 
xlvi.  and  xcix.  This  adventitious  cafi;  is  not  men- 
tioned, as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  European  author. 
The  diflindion  was  too  nice  to  be  obferved  by  them, 
and  they  feem  to  confider  the  members  of  this  caft, 
as  belonging  to  the  Sooder.  Befides  thefe  acknow- 
ledged cafls,  there  is  a  race  of  unhappy  men,  deno- 
minated, on  the  Coromandel  coafl,  Pariars,  and, 
in  other  parts  of  India,  Chandalas .  Thefe  are  out- 
cafls  from  their  original  order,  who,  by  their  mif- 
conducH:,  have  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it. 
Tlieir  condition  is,  undoubtedly,  the  lowefl  degra- 
dation of  human  nature.  No  perfon  of  any  cafl 
will  have  the  leafl  communication  with  them.  Son- 
nerat,  torn.  i.  p.  55,  56.  If  a  Pari  a  approach  a 
Nciyr^  i.  e.  a  warrior  of  high  caft,  on  the  Malabar 
coafl,  he  may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity. 
Water  or  milk  are  confidered  as  defiled  even  by 
their  fhadow  paffing  over  them,  and  cannot  be  ufcd 
until  they  are  purified.  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p, 
243.  It  is  almoft  impofiible  for  words  to  expreis 
the  fenfation  of  vilenefs  that  the  name  of  a  Pariar 
or  Chandala  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo. 
Every  Hindoo  who  violates  the  rules  or  inflitutions 
of  his  call:  finks  into  this  degraded  fituation.     This 
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it  is  which  renders  Hindoos  fo  rerdute  in  adhering 
to  the  inftitutions  of  their  tribe,  becaufe  the  lofs  of 
caO:  is,  to  them,  the  lofs  of  all  human  comfort  and 
refpeftability  ;  and  is  a  punilhment,  beyond  com- 
parifon,  more  fevere  than  excommunication,  in  the 
mod  tdumphant  period  of  Papal  power. 

The  four  original  cads  are  named,  and  their 
functions  defcribed  in  the  Mahabarat,  the  mofi:  anci- 
ent book  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  higher  antiquity 
than  any  with  which  Europeans  are  hitherto  ac- 
quainted. Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  130.  The  fame  dif- 
tint^ion  of  cafls  was  known  to  the  author  of  Heeto- 
pades,  another  work  of  confiderable  antiquity, 
tranilated  from  the  San&reet,  p.  251. 

Th  e  mention  of  one  circumflance  refpe<n:ing  the 
diftinjflion  of  cafts  has  been  omitted  in  the  text. 
Though  the  line  of  feparation  be  fo  drawn,  as  to 
render  the  afcent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  cafl: 
abfolutely  impoffible,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
moil  enormous  impiety,  if  one  in  a  lower  order 
fhould  prefume  to  perform  any  fun(fi:ion  belonging 
to  thofe  of  a  fuperior  cad  ;  yet,  in  certain  cafes,  the 
Pundits  declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  peifons  of  a  higher 
clafs  to  exercife  feme  of  the  occupations  allotted  to  a 
clafs  below  th^ir  own,  without  lofing  their  cafl  by 
doing  fo.  Pref.  of  Pundits  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  p.  100.  Accordingly  we  find  Brahmins  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  their  princes,  not  only  as 
minifters  of  flate,  Orme's  Fragments,  p.  207,  but 
in  fubordinate  flations.     Moft  of  the  officers  of  high 

rank 
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rank  in  the  army  of  Sevagi,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  ftate,  were  Brahmins,  and  Tome  of  them 
Pundits  or  learned  Brahmins.  Ibid.  p.  97.  Ma- 
ny Seapoys  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
particularly  in  the  Bengal  prefidency,  are  of  the 
Brahmin  caft. 

Another  fa^Sb  concerning  the  cafts  deferves  no- 
tice. An  immenfe  number  of  pilgrims,  amounting, 
in  fomc  years  to  more  than  i5'o,ooo,  vifit  the  Pa- 
goda of  Jaggernaut,  in  OrilTa,  (owe  of  the  moft  an- 
cient and  mofl  revered  places  of  Hindoo  worfliip,) 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  confecrated.  The 
members  of  all  the  four  calls  are  allowed  promifcu- 
oufly  to  approach  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  feating 
themfelves  without  diftin-ftion,  eat  indifcriminately 
of  the  fame  food.  This  feems  to  indicate  fome  re- 
membrance of  a  ftate  prior  to  the  inftitution  of  cafts, 
when  all  men  were  confidered  as  equal.  I  have  not 
fuch  information  as  enables  me  to  account  for  a  prac- 
tice fo  repugnant  to  the  firft  ideas  and  principles  of 
the  Hindoos,  either  facred  or  civil.  Bernier,  torn, 
ii.  p.  102.  Tavernier,  book  ii.  c.  9.  Anquetil. 
Difc.  Prelim,  p.  81.     Sketches,  p.  96'. 

Soi\iE  of  my  readers  muH:  have  oblerved,  that  I 
have  given  no  account  of  the  numerous  orders  of  In- 
dian devotees,  to  all  of  whom  European  writers  give 
the  appellation  of  Faquirs  ;  a  name  by  which  the 
Mahomedans  diftinguifli  fanatical  monks  of  their  own 
religion.  The  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  the  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  inftitutions  of  the  Hindoos,  did  not  render  it 
neceflary  that  I  fl^.ouid  confider  the  Indian  Faquirs 
particularly.  Their  number,  the  rigour  of  their 
mortifications,  the  excruciating  penances  which 
they  voluntarily  undergo,  and  the  high  opinion 
which  the  people  entertain  of  their  fandtity,  have 
ftruck  all  travellers  who  have  vifited  India,  and 
their  dcfcriptions  of  them  are  well  known.  The 
powerful  influence  of  enthufiafm,  the  love  of  dif- 
tin61ion,  and  the  defire  of  obtaining  Ibme  portion  of 
that  reverence  and  thofe  honours  which  the  Brah- 
mins are  horn  to  enjoy,  may  account  for  all  the 
extraordinary  things  which  they  do  &nd  fufFer.  One 
particular  concerning  them  merits  notice.  This  or- 
der of  devotees  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient  in 
India.  The  defcription  of  the  Cermani,  which 
Strabo  takes  from  Megafthenes,  applies,  alnioft  in 
every  circumdance,  to  the  modern   Faquirs.     Lib. 

XV.  p.  1040.  B. 

NOT  E    II.     p.  290. 

V/hat  I  have  aficrted  in  the  text  is  in  general 
well-founded.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  gen- 
tlemen vv'ho  have  feen  much  of  India,  and  who  ob- 
icrved  all  they  faw  with  a  difcerning  eye,  that  the 
conqucfts  both  of  the  Mahoniedans  and  Europeans 
have  had  Tome  efteft  upon  the  manners  and  culioms 
of  the  natives.  '1  hev  iraas;ine  that  the  drefs  which 
the  Hindoos  now  wear,  tlie  turban,  the  jummah, 
<a\<<A  long  drawers,  is  an  iaiitation  of  that  worn  by 

their 
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their  Mahomedan  conquerors.  The  ancient  drefs  of 
the  Indians,  as  defcribed  by  Arrian,  Hift.  Indie,  c. 
16.  was  a  muflin  cloth  thrown  loofely  about  their 
(houlders,  a  muQin  fhirt  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  their  beards  were  died  various  colours; 
which  is  not  the  lame  with  that  ufed  at  prefent. 
The  cufioni  of  fecluding  women,  and  the  ftri«fl:ners 
with  which  they  are  confined,  is  likewife  fuppofed 
to  be  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans.  This  fuppo- 
lition  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the  drama  of 
Sacontala,  tranllated  from  the  Sanflireet.  In  that 
play,  feveral  female  characT:ers  are  introduced,  who 
mingle  in  fociety,  and  converie  as  freely  with  men, 
as  women  are  accullomed  to  do  in  Europe.  The 
author  we  may  prefume,  defcribes  the  manners,  and 
adheres  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  age.  But  whila 
I  mention  this  remark,  it  is  proper  likewife  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  from  a  paiTage  in  Strabo,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  women  in  India  were  guarded  with  the  fame 
jealous  attention  as  at  prefent.  *'  When  their  prin- 
*'  ces,"  (fays  he,  copying  Megafthenes,)  *'  fet  out 
**  upon  a  public  hunt,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
**  number  of  their  women,  but  along  the  road  in 
*'  which  they  travel,  ropes  are  ftretched  on  each 
"  fide,  and  if  any  man  approach  near  to  them  he  is 
**  inftantly  put  to  death."  Lib.  xv.  p.  10:57.  A. 
The  influence  of  European  manners  begins  to  be  ap- 
parent among  the  Hindoos  who  refide  in  the  town  of 
Calcutta.  Some  of  them  drive  about  in  Englifii 
chariots,  (it   upon  chairs,  and   farnifii  their  honfes 

vv'ith 
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with  mirrors,  Many  circumftances  might  be  men- 
tioned, were  this  the  proper  place,  which,  it  is  pro* 
}3able  will  contribute  to  the  progrefs,  of  this  fpirit 
of  imitation. 


NOTE    III.     p.  290. 

It  is  amufing  to  obierve  how  exa(5lly  the  ideas  of 
an  intelligent  Afiatic  co-incide  with  thole  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans on  this  fubjeft.  *'  In  refledling,"  fays  he, 
*•  upon  the  poverty  of  Turan  {[the  countries  beyond 
"  the  OxusJ  and  Arabia,  I  was  at  firft  at  a  lofs  to 
*'  ailign  a  reafon  why  thefe  countries  have  never 
*'  been  able  to  retain  wealth,  whilft,  on  the  contra- 
*'  ry,  it  is  daily  incrcafing  in  Indoflan.  Timour 
"  carried  into  Turan  the  riches  of  Turkey,  Perfia, 
*'  and  Indoftan,  but  they  are  all  diifipated  ;  and, 
*'  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  firft  Caliphs,  Tur- 
*'  key,  Perfia,  part  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
"  and  Spain,  were  their  tributaries  ;  but  ftill  they 
"  were  not  rich.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  diffi- 
**  pation  of  the  riches  of  a  ftatc,  muft  have  happen- 
"  ed  either  from  extraordinary  drains,  or  from 
"  fome  defeS:  in  the  government.  Indoftan  has  been 
**  frequently  plundered  by  foreign  invaders,  and  not 
**  one  of  its  kings  ever  gained  for  it  any  acquifition 
**  of  wealth  ;  neither  has  the  country  many  mines  of 
"  gold  and  filver,  and  yet  Indofi;an  abounds  in  mo- 
**  ney  and  every  other  kind  of  wealth.  The  abun- 
"  dance  of  fpecie  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  large 
*'  importation  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  fliips  of  Eu- 

"  rope, 
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"rope,  and  other  nations,  many  of  whom  bring 
*'  ready  money  in  exchange  for  the  manufadures 
"  and  natural  prodiidions  of  the  country.  If  this  is 
*'  not  the  caufe  of  the  profperous  ftate  of  Indoftan, 
**  it  mud  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  bleffing  of  God." 
Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdul-kurrcem,  a  Caftimeerian 
of  diflinelion,  p.  42. 


NOTE    IV.     p.  296. 

That  the  monarchs  of  India  were  the  fole  pro- 
prietors of  land,  is  afTerted  in  moft  explicit  terms 
by  the  ancients.  The  people  (fay  they)  pay  a 
land-tax  to  their  kings,  becaufe  the  kingdom  is  re- 
gal property.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1030.  A.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  lyg.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  In- 
dia. In  all  the  great  monarchies  of  the  Eaft,  the 
fole  property  of  land  feems  to  be  vefted  in  the  fove- 
reign  as  lord  paramount.  According  to  Chardin, 
this  is  the  ftate  of  property  in  Perfia,  and  lands  were 
let  by  the  monarch  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated 
them,  on  conditions  nearly  refembling  thofe  granted 
to  the  Indian  Ryots.  Voyages,  torn.  iii.  p.  339,  &c. 
4to.  M.  Volney  giv^es  a  fimilar  account  of  the  te- 
nure by  which  lands  are  held  in  one  of  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkifli  empire.  Voy.  en  Syrie,  &c. 
torn.  ii.  p.  369,  &c.  The  precife  mode,  however, 
in  which  the  Ryots  of  Indoftan  hold  their  pofleflions, 
is  a  circumftancc  in  its  ancient  political  conftitution, 
with  refpeft  to  which  gentlemen  of  fuperior  difcern- 
meut,  who  have  rcfided  long  in  the  country,  and 
B  b  b  filled 
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filled  fome  of  the  higbeft  ftations  in  government, 
have  formed  very  different  opinions.  Some  have 
imagined  that  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  fove- 
reign  to  villages  or  fmall  communities,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  under  the  dire«5lion  of  their  owrr 
chiefs  or  heads-men,  laboured  it  in  common,  and 
divided  the  produce  of  it  among  them  in  certain 
proportions.  Defcript.  de  I'lndc,  par  M.  Bernouil- 
li,  torn  ii.  223,  &c.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
property  of  land  has  been  transferred  from  the 
crown  to  hereditary  officers  of  great  eminence  and 
power,  denominated  Zemindars,  who  colleft  the 
rents  from  the  Ryots,  and  parcel  out  the  lands 
among  them.  Others  contend,  that  the  office  of 
the  Zemindars  is  temporary  and  minifterial,  that 
they  are  merely  collcftors  of  revenue,  removable  at 
pleafure,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the  Ryots  hold 
their  pofTeffions  is  derived  immediately  from  the  fo- 
vereign.  This  lafl  opinion  is  fupported  with  great 
ability,  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  landed  Property  of 
Bengal,  c^c.  This  quellion  flill  continues  to  be 
agitated  in  Bengal,  and  fuch  plaufible  arguments 
have  been  produced  in  fupport  of  the  diiTerent  opini- 
ons, that  although  it  be  a  point  extremely  interefi:- 
ing,  as  the  future  fyflem  of  Britifli  finance  in  India 
appears  likely  to  hinge,  in  an  elfcntial  degree,  upon 
it,  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  India, 
have  not  been  able  thoroughly  to  make  up  their 
minds  upon  this  fubjedl.  Capt.  Kirkpatrick's  Introd. 
to  the  Inllitutes  of  Chazan  Khan.     New  Afiatic  Mif- 

3  cell. 
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cell.  N°  II.  p.  130.  Though  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  Revenue,  compofed  of  perfons  emi- 
nent for  tlieir  abilities,  leans  to  a  conclufion  againft 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  foil,  yet 
the  Supreme  Council,  in  the  year  1786,  declined, 
for  good  reafons,  to  give  any  decifive  judgment  on 
a  fubjeft  of  fuch  magnitude.  This  note  was  fent 
to  the  prefs  before  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  perufe 
M.  Roufe's  ingenious  and  inftruftive  DifTertation 
concerning  the  landed  property  of  Bengal .  In  it  he 
adopts  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Grant, 
and  maintains,  with  that  candour  and  liberality  of 
fcntiment  which  are  always  confpicuous  where 
there  is  no  other  objeft  in  view  but  the  difcovery 
of  truth,  that  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  pofTefs  their 
landed  property  by  hereditary  right.  Did  I  poffefs 
fuch  knowledge,  either  of  the  ftate  of  India,  or  of 
the  fyftem  of  adminiflration  eftabliflied  there,  as 
would  be  requifite  for  comparing  thefe  different  the- 
ories, and  determining  which  of  them  merits  the 
preference,  the  fubjeft  of  my  refearches  does  not 
render  it  neceflary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  difquifition.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  the  ftate  of  landed  property 
in  India  might  be  greatly  illuftrated  by  an  accurate 
comparifon  of  it  with  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures  ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  there  might  be  traced  there  a 
fucceffion  of  changes  taking  place,  in  much  the  fame 
order  as  has  been  obferved  in  Europe,  from  which 
it  might  appear,  that  the  pofTeffion  of  land  was 
granted  at  firft  during  pleafure,  afterwards  for  life, 
and  at  length  became  perpetual  and  hereditary  pro- 
per ty. 
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perty.  But  even  under  this  laft  form,  when  land  is 
acquired  either  by  purchafe  or  inheritance,  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  of  property  is  confirmed 
and  rendered  complete,  in  Europe  by  a  Charter,  in 
India  by  a  Surinud  from  the  fovereign,  fcems  to 
point  out  what  was  its  original  ftate.  According  to 
each  of  the  theories  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
tenure  and  condition  of  the  Ryots  nearly  refemble 
the  defcription  which  I  have  given  of  them .  Their 
llate,  according  to  the  account  of  intelligent  obferv- 
ers,  is  as  happy  and  independent  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  any  race  of  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
whofe  acquaintance  with  the  interior  parts  of  India 
was  very  imperfeft,  reprefent  the  fourth  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  land  as  the  general  average  of  rent 
paid  to  the  fovereign.  Upon  the  authority  of  a  po- 
pular author  who  flourifhed  in  India  prior  to  the 
Chriftian  sera,  we  may  conclude  that  a  fixth  part  of 
the  people's  income  w^as,  in  his  time,  the  ufual  porti- 
on of  the  fovereign.  Sacontala,  Aft  V.  p.  53.  It 
is  now  known  that  what  the  fovereign  receives  from 
land  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  is  regulated  by  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  or 
fcarcity  of  water,  and  many  other  obvious  circum- 
ftances.  By  the  account  given  of  it,  I  fhould  ima- 
ging that,  in  fome  diftricls,  it  has  been  raifed  be- 
yond its  due  proportion.  One  circumflance  with 
refpeft  to  the  adminidration  of  revenue  in  Bengal 
merits  notice,  as  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the 

Emperor 
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Emperor  Akber,  the  wifdom  of  whofe  government  I 
have  ofcen  had  occafion  to  celebrate,  A  general  and 
regular  afTeflment  of  revenue  in  Bengal  M^as  formed 
in  his  reign.  All  the  lands  were  then  valued,  and  the 
rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  afcertain- 
ed.  A  regular  gradation  of  accounts  was  eftablifli- 
ed.  The  rents  of  the  diiferent  inhabitants  who  liv- 
ed in  one  neighbourhood  being  coUedled  together, 
formed  the  account  of  a  village  ;  the  rents  of  feve- 
ral  villages  being  next  colleded  into  one  view, 
formed  tlie  accounts  of  a  larger  portion  of  land. 
The  aggregate  of  thefe  accounts  exhibited  the  rent 
of  a  diftrift,  and  the  fum  total  of  the  rents  of  all 
the  diftrids  in  Bengal  formed  the  account  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  whole  province.  From  the  reign  of 
Akber  to  the  government  of  Jaffeer  All  Cawn,  A. 
D.  1757,  the  annual  amount  of  revenue,  and  the 
modes  of  levying  it,  continued  with  little  variation. 
But  in  order  to  raife  the  fum  which  he  had  ftipulated 
to  pay  on  his  elevation,  he  departed  from  the  wife 
arrangements  of  Akber  ;  many  new  modes  of  afl'eff- 
ment  were  introduced,  and  exadions  multiplied, 

NOTE    V.     p.  298. 

I  SHALL  mention  only  one  inftance  of  their  atten- 
tion to  this  ufeful  regulation  of  police.  Lahore,  in 
the  Panjab,  is  diftant  from  Agra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Indoftan,  five  hundred  miles.  Alono-  each  fide  of 
the  road  between  thefe  two  great  cities,  there  is  plant- 
ed a  contimied  row  of  (liady  trees,  forming  an  ave- 
nue. 
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Due,  to  which  (whether  we  confider  its  extent,  its 
beauty,  or  utihty  in  a  hot  climate)  there  is  nothing 
fimilar  in  any  country.     Rennell's  Memoir,  p.  69. 


NOTE    VI.     p.   302. 

We  cannot  place  the  equitable  and  mild  govern- 
ment of  Akber  in  a  point  of  view  more  advantage- 
ous, that  by  contrafting  it  with  the  conduft  of  other 
Mahomedan  princes.  In  no  country  did  this  con- 
trafl  ever  appear  more  ftriking  than  in  India.  In  the 
thoufandth  year  of  the  Chriflian  aera,  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna,  to  whofe  dominion  were  fubjeded  the  fame 
countries  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Badlria,  invaded  that  country.  Every  ftep  of  his 
progrefs  in  it  was  marked  with  blood  and  defola- 
tion.  The  mod  celebrated  pagodas,  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Hindoo  devotion  and  magnificence, 
were  deftroyed,  the  miniflers  of  religion  were  maf- 
facred,  and  with  undiftinguifhing  ferocity  the  coun- 
try was  laid  wafte,  and  the  cities  plundered  and 
burnt.  About  four  hundred  years  after  Mahmoud, 
Timour  or  Tamerlane,  a  conqueror  of  higher  fame, 
turned  his  irrefillibie  arms  towards  Indoftan,  and, 
though  born  in  an  age  more  improved,  he  not  only 
equalled,  but  fo  often  furpaflTed  the  cruel  deeds  of 
Mahmud,  as  to  be  juflly  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  the  "  Deftroying  Prince,"  which  was  giv- 
en to  him  by  the  Hindoos,  the  undefcrving  vidims 
of  his  rage.  A  rapid  but  elegant  defcription  of  their 
de vacations  may  be  found  in  Tvlr.   Orme's   DifTerta- 

tion 
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tion  on  the  Eftablifliments  made  by  tlie  Mahomedan 
conquerors  in  Indoftan.  A  more  full  account  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  646.  vol« 
'vi*  P'  339,  tScc.  The  arrogant  contempt  vv^ith 
which  bigotted  Mahomcdans  view  all  the  nations 
who  have  not  embraced  the  religion  of  the  prophet, 
will  account  for  the  unrelenting  rigour  of  Mahmoud 
and  Timur  towards  the  Hindoos,  and  greatly  en- 
hances the  merit  of  the  tolerant  fpirit  and  modera- 
tion with  which  Akber  governed  his  fubjeds.  What 
impreflion  the  mild  adminiftration  of  Akber  made 
upon  the  Hindoos,  we  learn  from  a  beautiful  letter 
of  JefFwant  Sing,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  to  Aureng- 
zebe,  his  fanatical  and  periecuting  fuccefTor. 
*'  Your  royal  anceftor,  Akber,  whofe  throne  is  now 
"  in  heaven,  conduced  the  affairs  of  this  empire  in 
**  equity  and  firm  fecurity  for  the  fpacc  of  fifty-two 
"  years,  preferving  every  tribe  of  men  in  eafe  and 
*'  happinefs  ;  whetlier  they  were  followers  of  Je- 
^*  fus  or  of  Mofes,  of  David,  or  of  Mahomed  ; 
^'  were  they  Brahmins,  were  they  of  the  feft  of  the 
*'  Dharians,  which  denies  the  eternity  of  matter, 
**  or  of  that  which  afcribes  the  exiftence  of  the 
"  world  to  chance,  they  all  equally  enjoyed  his 
*'  countenance  and  favour  ;  infomuch  that  his  peo- 
*'  pie,  in  gratitude  for  the  indifcriminate  prote«Slion 
*'  which  he  afforded  them,  diftinguiflied  him  by  the 
**  appellation  of  Juggut  Grow^  Guardian  of  Man- 

"  kind. If  your    Majefly    places     any   faith   in 

"  thofe  books,  by  dlftincftion  called  divine,  you  will 
■^  there  be  iiiHrucled,  that  God  is  the  God  of  ail 

**  mankind, 
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*'  mankind,  not  the  God  of  Mahomedans  alone. 
"  The  Pagan  and  the  MufTuhnan  are  equally  in  his 
*'  prefence.  Diftindlions  of  colours  are  of  his  ordi- 
*'  nation.  It  is  he  who  gives  exiftence.  In  your 
**  temples,  to  his  Name  the  voice  is  raifed  in  pray- 
*'  er  J  in  a  houfe  of  images,  where  the  bell  is  fhak- 
**  en,  flill  He  is  the  objedl  of  adoration.  To  vilify 
"  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  other  men,  is  to  fet  at 
"  nought  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty.  When  we 
"  deface  a  pidhire,  we  naturally  incur  the  refent- 
*'  ment  of  the  painter  ;  and  juftly  has  the  Poet  faid, 
*■*  Prefume  not  to  arraign  or  to  fcrutinize  the  vari- 
*'  ous  works  of  Power  Divine."  For  this  valuable 
communication  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Orme. 
Fragments,  notes,  p.  xcvii.  I  have  been  afTured  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  read  this  letter  in  the  original, 
that  the  tranflation  is  not  only  faithful  but  elegant. 

NOTE    VII.     p.  312. 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  a  defcription  of  any  fubter- 
raneous  excavations  but  thofe  of  Elephanta,  because 
none  of  them  have  been  fo  often  vifited,  or  fo  care- 
fully infpevSled.  In  feveral  parts  of  India,  there  ^re, 
however,  flupendous  works  of  a  fimilar  nature. 
The  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  excavations  in 
the  ifland  of  Salfette  are  fuch,  that  the  artift  employ- 
ed by  Governor  Boon  to  make  drawings  of  them, 
aflerted  that  it  would  require  tlie  labour  of  forty 
thouiand  men  for  forty  years  to  finidi  them.  Arch- 
ceologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  336.     Loofe  as   this  mode  of 

eftimiation 
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eftimation  may  be,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the  impref- 
fion  which  the  view  of  them  made  upon  his  mind. 
The  Pagodas  of  Ellore,  eighteen  miles  from  Au- 
rungabad,  are  likewife  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock, 
and  if  they  do  not  equal  thofe  of  Elephanta  and  Sal- 
fette  in  magnitude,  they  furpafs  them  far  in  their 
extent  and  number.  M.  Thevenot,  who  firfl  gave 
any  defcription  of  thefe  fingular  manfions,  afferts, 
that  for  above  two  leagues  all  around  the  mountain 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  Pagodas.  Voy.  part  iii. 
ch.  44.  They  were  examined  at  greater  leifure  and 
•with  more  attention  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  but 
as  his  long  defcription  of  them  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  plan  or  drawing,  I  cannot  convey  a  diftinft 
idea  of  the  whole.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they 
are  the  works  of  a  powerful  people,  and  among 
the  innumerable  figures  in  fculpture  with  which 
the  walls  are  covered,  all  the  prefent  obje<n:s  of 
Hindoo  worfhip  may  be  diftinguifhed.  Zend-avefta. 
Difc.  Prelim,  p.  233.  There  are  remarkable  exca- 
vations in  a  mountain  at  Mavalipuram  near  Sadrafs- 
This  mountain  is  well  known  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  A  good 
defcription  of  the  works  there  which  are  magnifi- 
cent and  of  high  antiquity  is  given.  Afiat.  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  &c.  Many  other  inftances 
of  fimilar  works  might  be  produced  if  it  were  necef- 
fary.  What  I  have  afierted,  p.  282.  concerning 
the  elegance  of  fome  of  the  ornaments  in  Indian 
buildings,  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Call,  chief  en- 
gineer at  Madrafs,  who  urges  this  as  a  proof  of  the 

C  c  c  early 
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early  and  high  civilization  of  the  Indians.  "  It  may 
*  fafely  be  pronounced,"  fays  he,  "  that  no  part  of 
'  the  world  has  more  marks  of  antiquity  for  arts, 
'  fciences,  and  civilization,  than  the  peninfula  of 
'  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.  I 
'  think  the  carving  on  fome  of  the  Pagodas  and 
'Choultries,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  work, 
'  exceeds  any  thing  executed  now-a-days,  not  only 
'  for  the  delicacy  of  the  chifel,  but  the  expenfe  of 
'  conflru6tion,  confidering,  in  many  inftances,  to 
'  what  diftances  the  component  parts  were  carried, 
'  and     to     what     heights     raifed."     Philofophical 

Tranfadions,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  354. 

NOTE    Vm.     p.   316. 

India,  fays  Strabo,  produces  a  variety  of  fub- 
flances  which  dve  the  admirable  colours.  That  the 
Jndicum,  which  produces  the  beautiful  blue  colour, 
is  the  lame  with  the  Indigo  of  the  moderns,  we 
may  conclude  not  only  from  the  refemblance  of  the 
name,  and  the  fmiilarity  of  the  effe6is,  but  from  the 
clelcription  given  by  Pliny  in  the  pafTage  which  1 
hav^e  quoted  in  the  text.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  pre- 
paration of  a  vegetable  fubftance,  though  he  was  ill- 
informed  both  concerning  the  plant  itfelf,  and  the 
procefs  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  ufc,  which  will 
not  appear  furprifmg  when  we  recoiled  the  ftrange 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  refpedl  to  the  origin 
and  preparation  offilk.  From  the  colour  of  Indi- 
go, in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imported,  it  was 
3  denominated 
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denominated  by  fome  authors,  ^tr amentum  Indi- 
cinn,  and  Indiciim  Nigrum ^  Salmaf.  Exercit.  p, 
180,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  laft  of  thefe  names, 
among  the  articles  of  importation  from  India.  Pe- 
ripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  22.  Tlie  colour  of  the  mo- 
dern Indigo,  when  undiluted,  refembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Indicum,  heing  fo  intenfely  coloured  as  to 
appear  black.  Delaval's  Experim.  Inquiry  into  the 
Caufe  of  the  Changes  of  Colours,  Pref.  p.  xxiii. 
The  Gum  Lacca^  ufed  in  dying  a  red  colour, 
was  likewife  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  the  fame 
name  which  it  now  bears.  Salmaf.  Exercit.  p.  810. 
This  valuable  fubftance,  of  fuch  extenfive  utility 
in  painting,  dying,  japanning,  varnifliing,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  fealing-wax,  is  the  produftiori 
of  a  very  minute  infecT:.  Thefe  infe»Sts  fix  them- 
felves  upon  the  fucculent  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  certain  trees,  and  are  foon  glued  to  the  place  on 
which  they  fettle,  by  a  thick  pellucid  liquid  which 
exudes  from  their  bodies,  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  which  forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  infcil, 
which  is  the  tomb  of  the  parent,  and  the  birth-place 
of  its  offspring.  This  glutinous  fubflance,  with 
which  the  branches  of  trees  are  entirely  covered,  is 
the  Gum-lacca.  hx\  account  of  its  formation,  na- 
ture, and  ufe,  is  given  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixxi.  part  ii.  p.  374.  in  a  concife,  accurate,  and  fa- 
tisfa^^ory  manner.  Ctefias  feems  have  to  have  re- 
ceived an  account  tolerably  diflincT:  of  the  infeCl  by 
which  the  Gum-lacca  is  produced,  and  celebrates 
the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it  dyes.     Excerpta 
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ex  Indie,  ad  calc.  Herodot.  Edit.  WefTeling,  p.  830. 
Indian  Dyers  was  the  ancient  name  of  thofe  who 
dyed  either  the  fine  blue  or  the  fine  red,  which 
points  out  the  country  whence  the  materials  they 
ufed  were  brought.  Salmaf.  lb.  810.  From  their 
dying  cotton-ftufFs  with  different  colours,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  Indians  mufl:  have  m^de 
fome  confiderable  proficiency  in  chemical  know- 
ledge. Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  ii.  §  42.  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  art  as  far  as  it  was  known  anciently. 
It  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  now  pradifed  in 
calico-printing. 

NOTE    IX.     326. 

As  Sanflcreet  literature  is  altogether  a  new  acquifi- 
tion  to  Europe,  Baghvat-Geeta,  the  firft  tranilation 
from  that  language,  having  been  publifiied  fo  late  as 
A.  D.  1785,  it  is  intimately  conneded  with  the  fub- 
je(Stof  my  inquiries,  and  may  afford  entertainment 
to  fome  of  my  readers,  after  having  reviewed  in  the 
text,  with  a  greater  degree  of  critical  attention,  the 
two  Sanfkreet  works  moft  worthy  of  notice,  to  give 
here  a  fuccin-il  account  of  other  compofitions  in 
that  tongue  with  which  we  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted. The  extenfive  ufe  of  the  Sanfl^reet  lan- 
guage is  a  circumftance  which  merits  particular 
attention.  "  The  grand  fource  of  Indian  lite- 
"  rature,"  (fays  Mr.  Halhead,  the  firft  Englifii- 
man  who  acquired  the  knowledge  of  SanfKreet,) 
*'  the    parent    of    almoft  every    dialetT:   from    the 

"  Perfian 
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Perfian  Gulf  to  the  China  ieas,  is  the  Sanfl^reet, 
a  language  of  the  mod  venerable  and  unfathoma- 
ble antiquity  ;  whicii,  although,  at  prefcnt,  fhut 
up  in  the  libraries  of  tlie  Brahmins,  and  appropria- 
ted folely  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  appears 
to  have  been  current  over  moil:  of  the  Oriental 
world  ;  and  traces  of  its  original  extent  may  ftill 
be  difcovered  in  almoft  every  diltrii^  of  Afia.  I 
have  been  often  aftoniflied  to  find  the  fimilitude 
of  Sanlkreet  words  with  thofe  of  Perfian  and  Ara- 
bic, and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  thofe  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the 
mutuation  of  refined  arts  and  improved  manners 
might  have  occafionally  introduced,  but  in  the 
ground-workof  language,  in  monofyllables,  in  the 
names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  fuch 
thing?>  as  would  befirft  difcriminated  on  the  imme- 
diate dawn  of  civilization.  The  refemblance  whicli 
may  be  obfervcd  in  the  characters  on  the  medals 
and  fignets  of  various  diftriils  of  Afia,  the  light 
which  they  reciprocally  reflecl  upon  each  other, 
and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to  the 
fame  grand  prototype,  afford  another  ample  field 
for  curiofity.  The  coins  of  AfBim,  Napaul,  Cafh- 
meere,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all  flamp- 
ed  with  Sanflvreet  cliara«5lers,  and  modly  contain 
aJlufions  to  the  old  Sanflireet  mythology.  The 
fame  conformity  I  have  obfcrved  on  the  impref- 
fion  of  feals  from  Bootan  and  Thibet.  A  collate- 
ral inference  may  likewife  be  deduced  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Sanflneet  alphabet, 

''  To 
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''  Co  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  quarter  of 
*'  the  world.  This  extraordinary  mode  of  combi- 
**  nation  ftill  exifts  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Eaft, 
*'  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu,  in  dialefts  now  apparent- 
''  ly  unconne(Pced,  and  in  characters  completely  dif- 
"  fimilar  ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  argument  that  they 
*'  are  all  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  Another 
* '  channel  of  fpeculation  prefents  itfelf  in  the  names 
*'  ofperfons  and  places,  of  titles  and  dignities,  which 
*•  are  open  to  general  notice,  and  in  which,  to  the 
"  fartheft  limits  of  Afia,  m.ay  be  found  manifefl 
"  traces  of  the  Sanftreet.^'  Preface  to  the  Grammar 
of  the  Bengal  Language,  p.  3.  After  this  curious 
account  of  the  Sanflu'cet  tongue,  I  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  works  which  have  been  tranflated  from 
it,  befides  the  tv/o  mentioned  in  the  text. — i.  To 
Mr.  ,"VVilkirjs  we  are  indebted  for  Heeto-pades  or 
Amicable  Injirudion^  in  a  feries  of  connected  fables, 
interfperfed  with  moral,  prudential,  and  political 
maxims.  This  work  is  in  Inch  high  elTeem  through- 
out the  Eaft,  that  it  has  been  tranflated  into  every 
language  fpoken  there.  It  did  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  Akber,  attentive  to  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  promote  ufeful  knowledge.  He 
direcT:cd  his  Vizier,  Abul  Fazel,  to  put  it  into  a  ftyle 
fuited  to  all  capacities,  and  to  illudrate  the  obfcure 
pafTnges  in  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave 
it  the  title  of,  TJis  Criterion  cj  IVifdcm.  At 
length,  thefe  fables  made  their  way  into  Europe, 
and  have  been  circulated  there  witli  additions  and 
alierations,  under  the   names  of  I'ilpay  and   Efop. 

IVlany 
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Many  of  the  Sanfl-ireet  apologues  arc  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  and  have  been  copied  or  imitated  by 
the  fabulifts  of  other  nations.  But  in  fome  of 
them  the  chara(flers  of  the  animals  introduced  are 
very  ill  fuftained  ;  to  defcribe  a  tyger  as  extremely 
devout,  and  pradifing  charity,  and  other  religious 
duties,  p.  16.  or  an  old  moufe  well  read  in  the  Nee- 
tee  Sajiras,  i.  e.  Syftems  of  morality  and  policy,  p. 
24.  ;  a  cat  who  read  religious  books,  p.  35,  Sec, 
difcovers  a  want  of  tafte,  and  an  inattention  to  pro- 
priety. Many  of  the  moral  fayings,  ifconfidered 
as  detached  maxims,  are  founded  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  convey  inftruc- 
tion  with  elegant  fimplicity.  But  tlie  attempt  of  the 
author  to  form  his  work  into  a  conned:ed  feries  of 
fables,  and  his  mode  of  interweaving  with  them 
fuch  a  number  of  moral  reflexions  in  profe  and 
verfe,  renders  the  (Irufture  of  the  whole  fo  arti- 
ficial that  the  perufil  of  it  becomes  often  unplea- 
fant.  Akber  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that,  among 
other  infl;ru(rtions,  he  advifes  his  Vizier  to  abridge  the 
long  digreffions  in  that  work.  By  thefe  flricfrures  it 
is  far  from  my  intention  to  detra(n:  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  WilkiuiS.  His  coun- 
try is  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  opened  a 
new  fource  of  fcience  and  tafle.  The  celebrity  of 
the  Ileeto-pades,  as  well  as  its  intrinfic  merit,  not- 
withftanding  the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned, 
juftify  his  choice  of  it,  as  a  work  worthy  of  being 
made  known  to  Europe  in  its  original  form.  From 
reading  this  and  his  other  tranfiations,   no  man  will 

rc-fufe 
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refufe  him  the  praife,  to  which  he  modeflly  confines 
his  pretenfions,  "  of  having  drawn  a  pifture  which 
**  we  fuppofe  to  be  a  trne  likeneis,  although  we  are 
*'  unacquainted  with  the  original."  Pref.  p.  xiv.—- * 
2.  In  the  firft  number  of  the  New  Afiatic  Mifcella- 
ny,  we  have  a  tranflation  of  a  celebrated  corapofi- 
tion  in  the  Eafi:,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Five 
Gems.  It  confifts  of  ftanzas  by  five  poets  who  at- 
tended the  court  of  AbifTura,  king  of  Bengal. 
Some  of  thefe  flanzas  are  fimple  and  elegant. — 3. 
An  ode  tranflated  from  Wulli ,  in  which  that  extra- 
vagance of  fancy,  and  thofe  far-fetched  and  unnatu- 
ral conceits,  which  fo  often  difguft  Europeans  with 
the  poetical  compofitions  of  the  Eaft,  abound  too 
much.  The  editor  has  not  informed  us  to  whole 
knowledge  of  the  Sanfla^eet  we  are  indebted  for 
thefe  two  tranflations. — 4.  Some  original  grants  of 
land,  of  very  ancient  dates,  tranflated  by  Mr.  "Wil- 
kins.  It  may  feem  odd,  that  a  charter  of  legal  con- 
veyance of  property  fliould  be  ranked  among  the  li- 
terary compofitions  of  any  people.  But  fo  widely 
do  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  dilFer  from  thole  of 
Europe,  that  as  our  lawyers  multiply  words  and 
claufes,  in  order  to  render  a  grant  complete,  and  to 
guard  againft  every  thing  that  may  invalidate  it,  the 
Pundits  feem.  to  difpatch  the  legal  part  of  the  deed 
with  brevity,  but,  in  a  long  preamble  and  conclu- 
fion,  make  an  extraordinary  difplay  of  their  own 
learning,  eloquence,  and  powers  of  compofition, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe.  The  preamble  to  one  of 
thefe   deeds   is  an  encomium  on  the  monarch  who 

grants 
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grants  the  land,  in  a  bold  ftrain  of  Eaftern  exagge- 
ration ;  **  When  his  innumerable  army  marched, 
*'  the  heavens  were  Co  filled  with  theduft  of  their 
"  feet  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  reft  upon  it." 
"  His  elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains,  and 
**  the  earth,  opprefTcd  by  their  weight,  mouldered 
*'  into  duft."  It  concludes  with  denouncing  ven- 
geance againft  thofe  who  fliould  venture  to  infringe 
this  grant  :  "  Riches  and  the  life  of  man  are  as. 
'*  tranlient  as  drops  of  water  upon  a  leaf  of  the  lo- 
*'  tus.  Learning  this  truth,  O  man,  do  not  at- 
**  tempt  to  deprive  another  of  his  property."  Afia- 
tic  Refearches,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  &c.  The  other 
grant,  which  appears  to  be  ftill  more  ancient,  is  not 
lefs  remarkable.  Both  were  found  engraved  on 
plates  of  copper.  lb.  p.  357,  Sec. — 5.  The  tranfla- 
tion  of  part  of  the  Shafter,  publifted  by  Colonel 
Dow,  in  the  year  1768,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
firft  mentioned.  But  as  this  tranflation  was  not 
made  by  him  from  the  Sanfl^reet,  but  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Brahmin,  who  explained  the  Shafter  in 
Perfian,  or  in  the  vulgar  language  of  Bengal,  it  will 
fall  more  properly  under  notice  when  we  come  to 
inquire  into  the  ftate  of  fcience  among  the  Hindoos, 
than  in  this  place,  where  we  are  endeavouring  to 
give  fome  idea  of  their  tafte  in  compofition. 

NOTE    X.     p.  336. 

As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with 
tlie  extravagant  length  of  the  four  aeras  or  period? 

D  d  d  of 
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of  Indian  chronology,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an 
account  of  them  from  Mr.  Halhead's  Preface  to  the 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  Thv,  Suttee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid 
to  have  lafled  three  milHon  two  hundred  thoufand 

/^ears,  and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  ex- 
tended in  that  age  to  one  hundred  thoufand  years, 
and  that  his'flature  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one  third  of 
mankind  was  corrupted)  they  fuppofe  to  have  con- 
fifted  of  two  million  four  hundred  thoufand  years, 
and  that  men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thoufand 
years. 

g.  The  Dtuapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the 
human  race  became  depraved)  endured  one  mil- 
lion fix  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man 
was  then  reduced  to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are 
corrupted,  or  rather  lefFened,  for  that  is  the  true 
meaning  of  Cullee)  is  the  prelent  lera,  which  they 
fuppofe  ordained  to  fubfift  four  hundred  thoufand 
years,  of  which  near  five  thoufand  are  already  paft, 
and  the  life  of  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  years. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of  time  in  the  In- 
dian chronology  to  be  made  hy  folar  or  even  by  lu- 
nar years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  it- 
felf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating 

3  the 
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the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred  and 
infallible  authority.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
by  learned  men,  particularly  by  M.  Bailly,  in  a  very 
ingenious  dilTertation  on  that  fubjeft,  to  bring  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindoos  to  accord  fomewhat  bet- 
ter with  that  of  the  Old  Teftament  ;  but,  as  I  could 
not  explain  the  principles  upon  which  he  founds  his 
conclufions,  without  entering  into  long  and  intricate 
difculTions  foreign  from  the  fubje£t  of  this  Diflerta- 
tion,  and  as  I  cannot  afTent  to  fome  of  his  opinions, 
I  fliall  refi:  fatisfied  with  referring  to  his  Aftron.  Indi- 
enne,  Difc.  Prelim,  p.  Ixxvii.  and  leave  my  readers 
to  judge  for  themfelves.  I  am  happy  to  obferve 
that  a  Memoir  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos 
will  be  publifhed  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Tranfadlions  of  the  Society  of  Bengal,  and  1  hope 
that  fome  learned  member  of  that  body  will  be  able, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  hifto- 
ry  of  the  country,  to  throw  light  upon  a  fubjedt 
which  its  connection  with  religion  and  fcience  ren- 
ders extremely  interefting.  From  one  circumftance, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto 
received  concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hin- 
doos is  very  incorreCl.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  five  original  accounts  of  the  different  Jogues  or 
aeras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  firft  is  given  by  M.  Ro- 
ger, who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coafl.  According  to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue 
is  a  period  of  one  million  feven  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thoufand  years  ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one 

million 
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million  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years  ; 
the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  fixty-four 
thoufand.     The   duration  of  the  Collee    Jogue  he 
does  not  fpecify.     Porte  Ouverte,   p.    179.     The 
next  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who  received  it  from  the 
Brahmins  of  Benares.     According  to  him,   the   du- 
rativon  of  the  Suttee   Jogue   was  two   million   five 
hundred   thoufand   years ;  that    of  the   Tirtah  Jo- 
gue  one   million    two     hundred    thoufand  years  ; 
that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue   is  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-four  thoufand   years.     Concerning  the   period 
of  the   Collee  Jogue,  he,  likewife,  is  filent.    Voy- 
ages,   torn.   ii.   p.    160,     The  third  is  that  of  Co- 
lonel Dow,    according   to    which   the    Suttee    Jo- 
gue is  a  period  of  fourteen  million  of  years  ;    the 
Tirtah   Jogue   one  million   eighty  thoufand  ;    the 
Dwapaar   Jogue   feventy-two    thoufand  ;    ar^d   the 
Collee    Jogue   thirty-fix  thoufand   years.     Hill:,    of 
Hindoft.  vol.  i.  p.  2.     The  fourth  account  is  that  of 
M.  Le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins 
of  the  Coromandel   coaft,  and  as   his   information 
was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,  and  derived 
from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.   Roger,   it 
agrees    with   his    in  every    particular.     Mem.     de 
I'Academ.  des  Sciences  pour  1772,  torn.  ii.  part.-  i. 
p.    176.     The  fifth  is  the  account   of  M.  Halhed, 
which  I  have  already  given.     From  this  difcrepan- 
cy,  not  only  of  the  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of 
the  articles    in   the  different  accounts,  it  is   manifefl 
that  our  information  concerning  Indian  chronology 
is  hitherto  as  uncertam  as  the  whole  fyfiem  of  it  is 

wild 
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wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears  highly  proba- 
ble, that  when  we  underftand  more  thoroughly  the 
principles  upon  which  the  faftitious  asras  or  Jogues 
of  the  Hindoos  have  been  fornied,  that  we  may  be 
more  able  to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  the  true 
mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Teflament ;  and  may  likewife  find  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  the  account  given  by  their 
afcronomers  of  the  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  efta- 
blifhed  by  a<ftual  obfervation,  but  the  refult  of  a  re- 
trofpedlive  calculation.  Whoever  undertakes  to 
invefligate  farther  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos, 
will  derive  great  affiftance  from  a  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Marfden  on  that  fubjcd:,  in  which  he  has  explained 
the  nature  of  their  year,  and  the  feveral  asras  in  ufc 
among  them,  with  much  ingenuity  and  precifion. 
Philof.  Tranfad.  vol.  Ixxx.  part  ii.  p.  560. 


NOTE    XI.     p.  344. 

In  the  public  buildings  of  India,  we  find  proofs 
and  monuments  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Brahmins 
in  fcience,  particularly  of  their  attention  to  aflrono- 
mical  obfervations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  that 
the  four  fides  of  a  Pagoda  fiiould  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  In  order  to  execute  this  with  accura- 
cy, they  take  a  method  defcribed  by  M.  le  Gentil, 
which  dil'covers  a  confiderable  degree  of  fcience. 
He  carefully  examined  the  pofition.of  one  of  their 
Pagodas,  and   found  it  to   be  pqrfevftly  exzO:.  Voy. 

tom. 
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tfim.  i.  p.  igg,  Sac.  As  fome  of  their  Pagodas  arc 
very  ancient,  they  mufl:  have  early  attained  fuch  a 
portion  of  knowledge  as  was  rcquifite  for  placing 
tliem  properly.  On  the  ceilings  of  Clioultrys,  and 
other  ancient  edifices,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zo- 
diac are  often  delineated  ;  and,  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  which  are  now  univerfally  ufed,  it 
h  highly  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  arbi- 
trary fymbols  was  derived  from  the  Eafl:.  Colonel 
Call  has  pubiiflied  a  drawing  of  the  figns  of  the  zo- 
diac, which  he  found  on  the  ceiling  of  a  Choultry 
St  Verdapettah,  in  the  Madura  country.  Phil. 
Xranfact.  vol.  Ixii.  p.  353.  I  have  a  drawing  of 
them  in  my  pofTeffion,  diifering  from  his  in  fome  of 
the  figures,  but  I  cannot  fay  in  v/hat  particular  place 
it  w^as  found.  Sir  Robert  Barker  defcribes  an  obfer- 
Tatory  at  Benares,  which  he  vifited  A.  D.  1772.  In 
it  he  found  inftruments  for  agronomical  obfervations, 
of  very  large  dimenfions,  and  conftrufted  with  great 
ildii  and  ingenuity.  Of  all  thefe  he  has  publiflied 
tirawings.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  598.  Ac- 
cording to  traditionary  account,  this  obfervatory 
■ivas  built  by  the  Emperor  Akber,  The  view  which 
Sir  P^-obert  took  of  it  was  an  hafly  one.  It  merits  a 
more  attentive  inrpedxion,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  w^s  conftrufted  by  Akber,  or  erecled  in 
Tome  more  early  period.  Sir  Robert  intimates, 
that  none  but  Brahmins  who  underri:9od  the  San- 
{kvecT,  and  could  confult  the  agronomical  tables 
written  in  that  language,  were  capable  of  calculating 
cclipfes.  P.  Tieifenthaler  defcribes,  in  a  very  cur- 
lory 
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fory  manner,  two  obfervatories  furniflied  with  in- 
ftruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  at  Jepour  and 
Ougein,  in  the  country  of  Malwa.  Bernouilh', 
torn,  i,  p.  316.  347.  But  thefe  are  modern flruc- 
tures. 
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Akber,  fovereign  of  Indof- 

tan,  publiflies  the  Ayeen  Ak- 

bery,  302.     and  Heeto-Pa- 

des  -  -  594 

AccfineSy  a  city  built  on  that 
river  by  Alexander  the 
Great  -  -  216 

lEras  of  Indian  chronology,  ex- 
plained,39  7.  remarkson  398 

Africa,  general  idea  of  the  con- 
tinent of,  and  of  its  trade, 
167,  origin  of  the  flave 
trade  -  -  189 

Agathemerus,  his  account  of  the 
ifland  of  Taprobana,  93. 
his  charader  of  Ptolemy  the 
geographer  -  238 

Agathodamon,  illuftrates  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy,  by 
maps  -  -  'J  38 

Akber,  fovereign  of  Indoftan, 
his  charafter  301.    387 

Aibfiquerqiis,  Alphonfo,  the 
Portugueze  admiral,  feizes 
the  illand  of  Ormus,  161. 
his  operations  in  the  Red 
§w,  -  -  162 


Alexander  the  Great,  his  exten- 
five  views  refpeding  India, 
24.  his  expedition  to  In- 
dia, 26.  his  war  with  Porus, 
27.  howreduced  to  relin- 
quifh  his  enterprife,  29.  his 
meafures  for  opening  a  mari- 
time communication  withln- 
dia,  30.  his  account  of  India 
confirmed  by  modern  obfer- 
vations,  33.  his  political 
views  in  exploring  that 
country,  35.  his  meafures 
to  unite  his  European  and 
Afiatic  fubjefts,  38.  confe- 
quences  of  his  death,  42. 
the  fufFerings  of  his  army 
from  the  periodical  rains, 
208.  his  furprize  at  the 
tides  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
213.  cities  built  by  him  in  In- 
dia, 216.  218.  intended  a 
furvey  of  theCafpian  fea  231 

Alessandria,  long  the  chief  feat 
of  commerce  with  India,  25'. 
the  light-houfe  on  the  Pha- 
ros, ereded  by  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  49,  mode  of  conduc- 
ing the  filk  trade  at  that 
port,  70.  the  Venetians 
E  e  c  trade 
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trade    there  for  filk,    it?^.  pie  to  plunder  the  caravans 

and  the  Florentines,  137.    is  travelling  to  A'ecca,      273 

fubjeded  to  the  Turks,  164  Arijlotl-y  his    political    advice 

Allahahady  the   modern    name  to  Alexander  the  Great,  37. 

of  the  ancient  cit^   of  Pali-  his  ju(t   del'cription   of  the 

bothra,     45.        account   of  Cafpian  fea,   2'^o.     doubted 

this   city    by    Megafthenes,  the  expediency  of  commerce 

46.    remarks  on  Aiajorilen-  in  a  well-regulated  (late  235 

nell  on  this  fubjeft,     -     22t  -^'ow^/xi,  why  much  ufed   by 

j4iiirrica^  diicovered  by  Chrif-  the  ancients,        -         -      66 

topher  Columbus,  132.     the  Ar  ian,  tharader  of  his  Fifto- 

Eall  India  trade  a   continu-  ry  of  the  Indian  expedition 

al     drain     from    its    hlver  of  Alexander  the  Great,  32. 

mines,  187.     origin   of  the  hisaccount  of  the  commerce 

flave  trade,    189.      contrail  of  the  ancients,  71,     inqui- 

between  the  nati'vcs  of  i^me-  ry    into    his    geographical 

ricaand  of  India,  when  tirfl:  knowledge  of  India.  75.     is 

difcovered,i9i.  the  trade  of  the  firii  ancient  writer  who 

Europe  with   each  conipar-  had  any  knowledge   of  the 

ed,  193.     was  obliged  to  be  Eaftern   coaft    of  the  great 

colonized,  in   order    to    be  peninfula  of  India,  77.     his 

improved,     194.        fupplies  account  of  Alexander's  In- 

Europewith  its  products,  in  dian  fleet  corroborated, 210. 

return  formanufaftures  194  character  of  his  Indian  Fif- 

Antioehns  thii  Great  y   his  inroad  tory,  2ii-       hisaccount  of 

into  India,             -            224  the   Cafpian   fea,   229.     his 

Antoninus,  Marcus,  emperor,  Periplus  compared  with  mo- 
notices  of  an  embafly  fent  dern  names  and  fituations 
by  him  to  the  emperor  of  337.  244 
China            -            -           87  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  firft 

yfv/iut;-/',  greatly  enriched  by  cultivated       -        -       -      14 

becoming  the  (taple  of  the  AJbjJios.hs  extravagant  price 

Hanfeatic  league               149  among  the  Romans          214 

^/Y/^w;//,  anciently  great  deal-  Ajii  onoi'iy,   tellimonies  of  the 

ers     in     fpices     from     the  great  proficiency  of  the  Iti- 

Eaft,  67.     great  alterations  doltans  in         -          -        334 

effected  in  their  manners  by  Aiigjburg,  greatly  enriched  by 

the  religion   of    Mahomet,  becoming  a  mart  for  Indian 

110.     they  conquer   Egypt  commodities       -       -      149 

and  Perlia,  tb.  a  view  of  their  Augujtns,  emperor,  reduces  E- 

commercial  navigation,  112.  gypttoa  Roman   province 

are   the  firft    who   mention  56 

porcelane  and  tea,  114.     de-  Ayecn  Akbcry,  account  of  the 

rived  the  knowledge  of  the  intercourfe  of  the  Eaft   Jn- 

inariner's  compafs  from  .tu-  dians  by  water   from,   2ll. 

rope,  253.     mr.kc  3:0  fcru-  See  <Si:wyi^r?c'/ literature. 
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B.ib'Imandib,  derivation  of  the 
name     -  -  -         22  J 

Bafh-  a,   rife  of  the   kingdom 
of,    and   its   acquifitions   in 
India,   47        is  overvviielm- 
ed  by  the  Tartars     48.  224 
Bughvat-Gccta,  the   pure  theo- 
logy taught   in   tiiat   poem 
561 
Ba'tlly,  M.  his  examination  in- 
to the  antiquity  of  agrono- 
my in  India        -         -       ^^9 
B:ink  of  Venice,  the  firfl:  cftab- 
lifhment  of  that  kind  form- 
ed in  Europe       -        -     268 
B.iiygaza,  a  confiderable  em- 
porium on  the   coait   of  an- 
cient India,  its   fituation  af- 
certaincd         -  -  72 

B^'Jf^ra,  the    city    of,  founded 
by  the  Caliph  Omar    -    11 1 
Bi^'Hiiyss,  the  peculiar   feat    of 
ludoftan  fcience   and  litera- 
ture, 342.     account   of  the 
o'jfervatory  there       -     402 
Bermice,  the  city   of,  founded 
to   facilitate    the  trade  be- 
tveen  Alexandria  and  In- 
dia -  -  -         50 
Beynier,  M.  his  account  of  the 
Indian  chronology  400 
Boddam,    £aft  India   fhip,  re- 
markable fpeedy  voyage  of, 
from  Portfniouth  to  Madras 
222 
Brah>?nns,   in    India,   their  fa- 
cred  rights  and   high  privi- 
leges,  294.        inquiry   into 
the  llate  of  fcientific  know- 
ledge   among    them,     7,21. 
their     religious    hierarchy 
and    worfhip,    244.       tlieir 
great  learning  taught  them 
a  theology  fuperior  to  the 


popular  fuperftltlon,  959. 
tlieir  doiflrines  coincidewith 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoical 
School,  265.  ftudioufly  con- 
cealed religious  truths  from 
the  people        -         -        369 

Bruce,  the  infight  his  travel* 
afford  into  the  maritime 
expeditions  of  king  Solo- 
mon -  -  -         22 

Bruges,  made  the  ftaplc  of  the 
Hanfeatic  league,  140.  is 
greatly  enriched        -       148 

Buriun  Sunker,  a.  clafs  among 
the  Hindoos,  defcribcd   375 

Byzautifie  hiftorians  a  charac- 
ter of        -         -        -        120 


Cafa,  the  great  trade  carried 
on  there  -  -        259 

Cairo,  account  of  the  caravan 
that  travels  from  thence  to 
Mecca  -  -  272 

Caleiait,  reception  of  Vafco  de 
Gama  in  that  country      156 

Call,  colonel,  his  general  opi- 
nion of  the  antiquity  of  artt 
and  fcienccs  in  India       389 

Caviel,  the  valuable  properties 
of  that  animal,  15.  is  pe- 
culiarly formed  for  traverf- 
ing  fandy  deferts    -    -    269 

Candahar,  under  what  name 
known  to  Alexander  the 
Great         -        -        -        27 

Caairtii,  in  China,  a  faftory 
fettled  there  by  the  early- 
Arabs  -  -  114 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  circuniftan- 
ces  tiiat  led  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  a  pailage  to  India  that 
way,  154  is  faid  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  p»afled  Ify 
feme  i-'lzenician  fhips,  175, 
inroortasEce 
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importance  of  the  difcovery 
of  this  paflage  by  the  Por- 
tugueze  -  -  197 

Carava7is,  the  origin  of,  15. 
were  protected  and  encou- 
raged under  the  Roman 
dominion,  87.  great  com- 
mercial ufe  of,  in  the  Eaft, 
166.  account  of  the  cara- 
vanswhich  vifit  Mecca,  272. 
a  confiderable  flave-trade 
carried  on  by  the  African 
caravans  -  -        274 

Cafpian  fea,  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  ancient  geographers 
concerning,  54.  229.  by 
whom  firfl:  defcribed  in  mo- 
dern times        -         -        291 

Cafis,  or  orders  of  fociety  a- 
mong  the  native  Gentoos, 
defcribed,  287.  remarks 
on  the  policy  and  tenden- 
cy of  this  arrangement, 
28  7.  their  peculiar  names, 
ranks^  and  offices  defcribed 

374 

Cathay,  the  ancient  name  of 
China  -  -  141 

Ceylo?',  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ifland  defcribed  by  ancient 
geographers  under  the  name 
of  Taprobana,  93.  Chriftian 
churches  planted  there  by 
Perfian  Kiiffionaries,  II  J,  is 
vifited  by  Marco  Polo  the 
Venetian         -  -        142 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  his  teftinio- 
ny  that  the  Orientals  deri- 
ved the  ufe  of  the  mariner's 
tompafs  from  the  Eui'ope- 
ans,  255.  his  account  of  the 
trade  of  Cafla      -      -       259 

Chiilavibrutn,  defcription  of  the 
pagoda  there       -       .       0,12 

China,  the  only  country  from 
whence  the  ilornans  obtain- 


ed filk,  69.  through  what 
medium  they  received  it,  74. 
how  the  filk-worm  was  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  En- 
rope,  106.  is  traded  to  by 
the  Arabians,  iiq.  firft 
mention  of  porcelane  and 
tea,  114.  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion propagated  there  by 
Perfian  m.illionaries,  115. 
how  the  filk  of,was  conveyed 
to  Conftantinople,  after  the 
Greeks  were  excluded  from 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  ir6. 
eftimate  of  the  Chinefe  prac- 
tice of  navigation,  253.  how 
the  number  of  Mahometans 
increafe  in  China,  256.  a 
commercial  intercourfe,  bv 
land,  opened  oetween  that 
country  and  Ruffia,  276.  a- 
niazing  exportation  of  tea. 
from,  to  Europe     -     -    280 

Chronelogy,  Indian,  the  four  £e- 
ras  of,  397,   remarks  on  598 

Cleopatra,  \a\uC  of  her  famous 
pearl  ear-rings       -      -     69 

Colckos,  the  ancient  pearl  fifli- 
ery  there,  fiill  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch        -        -       75- 

Coloiirs,  Indian,  for  dying,  ac- 
count of,       -        -       -       790 

Co'nnibus,  his  views  in  that 
voyage  by  which  he  difco- 
vered  America,  152.  his 
reliance  on  the  authority  of 
Marca  Polo,  the  Venetian 
traveller,  265.     See  Ca7?iu. 

Co'iiinicrce,  the  extenfion  of,  a- 
bated  the  hoftile  fenliments 
which  actuated  one  yation 
againft  another,  139.  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Plato 
concerning        -  -       233 

Co'iJivioii  law,    the   origin    of, 
traced       -        -        -       299 
Comorliiy 
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Comorin,  Cape,  is  accurately 
defcribed  by  Arrian     -      75 

Compafs,  mariner's,  was  un- 
known by  the  ancient  Chi- 
nefe  and  Arabs     -     -      254 

Conjlantinople,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  cruladers, 
123.  fubverfion  of  the  La- 
tin empire  there,  131.  is 
conquered  by  the  Turks, 
and  made  the  feat  of  their 
government     -     -     -     143 

Conveyancing,  fpecimen  of  the 
ancient  Indian  ftyle  of    396 

Coromajidel  coaft,  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  always  great  tra- 
ders -         -  -        100 

Cbfinas  Indkoplenjlcs,  fonie  ac- 
count of,  and  of  his  Chrif- 
tian  topography,  loi,  his 
account  of  the  illand  of  Ta- 
probana  -  -  103 

Cotton  manufaftures,  evi-dence 
of  their  not  being  common 
among  the  Romans     -     2^7 

Cm  fades  to  the  Holy  land,  the 
origin  of,  traced,  and  their 
commercial  effects,  122.  the 
crafaders  acquired  the  po- 
licy and  arts  of  tiie  people 
whom  they  fubdued,  125. 
brought  ditFercnt  nations 
acquainted  with  each  other 
140 
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DamafcuSy  account  of  the  cara- 
van that  travels  from  thence 
to  Mecca       -       -      -      273 

Da}?iajk,  the  name  of  that  fpc- 
cies  of  filk  manufaciture, 
whence  derived     -      -     157 

Dandulo,    Andrew,    character 

of  his  Venetian  Chronicle 
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D^ Anz'illc,  M.  his  opinion  as 
to  the  courfe  purfued  in  the 
trading  voyages  of  king  So- 
lomon's ihips,  21.  his  cor- 
recfiions  of  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphy of  India,  82.  corro- 
borates Nearchus's  account 
ot  India,  215.  his  geogra- 
phy of  India  controverted 
by  M.  Gollelin     -      -      24J 

Darius,  t!ie  fon  of  Hyftafpes, 
king  of  Perfia,  his  refearch- 
es  into,  and  conquefts  in  In- 
dia .         -         .         23 

Deccan,  the  ancient  Bachanos 
of  Arrian         -         -       245 

Delta  of  the  Indus,  the  general 
(late   of  the   weather  there 

Diamonds,  not  fo  highly  ef- 
teejncd  by  the  Romans  as 
pearls       -        -        _         234 

Diodorns  Skulus,  his  hiftory  of 
the  Indian  expedition  of  Se- 
foftris  examined     -     -     204 

Doiv,  colonel,  account  of  his 
tranfiation  of  the  Shafter, 
330-  397-  his  account  of 
the  Indian  chronology    400 

Dowlatabad,  the  fame  with  the 
ancient  Tagara       -        237 

Du  Halde,  his  defcrlption  of  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  filk     23J 

Dutch  ftates,  became  the  firft 
rivals  of  the  Portugueze  in 
the  trade  to  India      -     186 

Dj'ss,  Indian,  the  excellence  of 

390 


Eaj},  the  regions  of,  where 
arts  and  iciences  were  liric 
cultivated,  14.  the  inter- 
conrfe  between  different 
countries  how  firft  carried 
on. 
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on,  15.  the.  firfi;  maritime 
communication  witli,  from 
the  Weft,  I  7.     See  hidia. 

Ec!ipft:s,\\o\\  calculated  by  the 
Brahmins  of   Indii     -     537 

Egypt,  ancient  prejudice  of  the 
inhabitants  againft  any  in- 
tercourfe    with  foreigners, 

18.  how  the  Egyptians  be- 
came a  commercial  people, 

19.  the  city  of  ^^lexandria 
built,  25.  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment fixed  there  by 
Ptolemy  I.agus,  49.  inter- 
courfe  between  the  city  of 
Berenice  and  India,  51.  its 
opulence  derived  from  its 
commerce  with  the  Eaft, 
52.  is  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  56.  manner  of 
conducting  the  filk  trade  at 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  70. 
conqneft  of,  by  the  Arabs, 
110.  the  Venetians  refort 
to  Alexandria  for  filk,  133. 
and  the  Florentines,  137. 
commercial  view  of  the 
countries,  146.  147.  is  fub- 
dued  by  the  Turks,  164. 
how  the  Indian  trade  has 
been  condu(fted  througli  that 
country    at  different  times 

225 

E!a'faha!;!S,    tlie     firft    Roman 

emperor  who  wore  filk      70 

EL'phMv.ta,    ifland,    account    of 

the    ancient    pagoda   there 

308 

EUsre^  general  account  of  the 

pagodas  there     -       -      3S9 

JEfop' s  fables,   the   origin  of, 

traced        -        _       .         ^94 

Ethics,  ftate  of,  in  India       330 

Europe,  a  review   of  the    ftate 

of,  at  the  time  of  the   fub- 

vcrfion  of  the  Greek  cnipire, 


14'3.  extenfive  operation 
of  the  commercial  genius  of, 
T91.  the  iLuro])eans  receive 
the  produds  of  America, 
and  fupply  it  wiih  manufac- 
tures. 195,  the  exporiation 
of  filver  to  India,  how  bene- 
ficial to  Europe,  196.  im- 
portance of  the  difcover)  of 
the  paliage  to  India  round 
the    Cape    of  Good     I^ope 


Faquirs  of  India,  unite  trade 
witli  devotion  in  iheir  pil- 
grimages, 124.  25S.  brief 
account  of      -      -       -      377 

i'/V/z/vj,  arithmetical,  original- 
ly derived  from  India      333 

FiveCevis,  an  ancient  Sanlkreet 
poem,  account  of      -       396 

Florence,  rife  of  the  ftate  of,  by 
manufactures  and  the  bank- 
ir.p-  bufinefs,  156.  a  coni- 
niercial  treaty  concluded 
with  Egypt,  137.  fumma- 
ry  of  tlie  inftruftions  to 
their  ambailadors  to  the 
Soldan       -       -        -       i6i 


Cama,  Vafco  de,  his  voyage 
from   Liftjon  to  India     155 

Ganges,  account  of  that  river 
by  Major  Rennell     -     220 

Cifwo'^,  motives  that  ftimulated 
the  Genoefe  to  aflift  in  iub- 
verting  the  Latin  empire  at 
Conftantinople,  131.  the 
great  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  this  meailire, 1^2. 
character  of  the  Genoefe 
government,  133.  the  Ge- 
noefe 
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noefe  expelled  from  all  their  to  forming  a   code  of  Ilin- 

Grecian   foitlenients  by  the  doo  laws       -       -       .       502 

Turks,  14:?.      character  of,  H;do-i  ades,  or   Amicable  In- 

by     Nicephorus     Gregoras  ftruftion,  an    ancient   San- 

259  Ikreet  coinpofition,  account 

Centil,  M.    le,  his  account    of  and  character  of       -        304 

the  Indian  chrono.ogy   400  H.-rodotiis,   affirms  the  Cape  of 

Cc/itooSf  fee   BrakniinSj    and  Goodofilope  to  have  been 

Hindoos.  pafted    by    ibme   Phenician 

Cibboriy'hlY.   the  Roman  hifto-  veiiels,    175.     his  hidory  of 

rian,  teftiinony  in  favour  of  Scfollris  examined,  204.    his 

his  accuracy       -        -       249  uniatisfactory  account  of  the 

CoJ'Aii/i,  M.   charadler  of  his  tides  in   the  Red  bca,   214. 

geography    of   the    Greeks  his  jull   defcriptlon   of  the 

analyzed         -          -          2J2  Caipian  Sea        -         -       2^0 

Cricks,  their  national  pride  at  Ili'idoos,   that   people    exai^tly 

the  time  of  Alexander   tlje  defcribed    in  tlie  account  of 

Great,  36.      how   they   at-  the  Indian  expedition  of  A- 

tained  the  breeding  of  filk-  lexander    the     Great,     34. 

■worms  under  the    emperor  their    inflexible  adlierence 

Jullinian,  106.    are  fliut  out  to  tlieir  religion,  and  cafts, 

from   the    port   of  .  lexan-  255-     their  four  orders^  or 

dria  by   the  Mahometan  A-  cafts,  defcribed,    23 7,       re- 

rabs,  no.     the  Greek  em-  marks   on   the    policy    and 

pire  conquered  by   Mahom-  tendency  of  this  popular  ar- 

et  II.  14^.      how  they  were  vangement,      2b'8.         their 

deprived    of  iBactria,    224.  high  antiquity,  and    nature 

origin   of  the   ancient   my-  oi    their   inllitutions,     ^03, 

thology  of        -         -        350  character   of  their  judicial 

Ctcm  Ljcca,  natural  hiftory  of,  code,  303.     ftate  of  fciencesf 

and  its  ufes  in  manufacture  among    them,    327.     their 

391  religious  tenets  and  pracli- 

H  ces,  344,    the  names,  ranks, 

.  and  offices  of  their  feveral 

//k/A(?^,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  cafts  defcribed     -       -      374 

(•    Sanikreet literature    -     392  Hi' am,   king   of  Tyre,    aflifts 

Hanno,  commanded   the    only  king  Solomon  in  his   naval 

voyage  for  difcovery  under-  undertakings        -       -       21 

taken  by  any  of  the  ancient  Ht^pulns,  captain   of  an  Egyp- 

ftates  in  the  Mediterranean  tian  veffel,  avails  himfelTof 

278  tiiemonfoons,  infailingfroni 

Hanfsatic  league,  formed,  and  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  Ma- 

the   ftaple   iixed  at   Bruges  labar  coaft         -         -        62 

140  Hippiirch!(s,  the    firft  who   at- 

Hafli/igs,   Mr.  governor-gene.  tempted    to    make   a  cata- 

ral  of  Bengal;  his  attention  logue  of  the  (lars    -     -     79 

Hijlorj, 
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Wftory,  authentic,  tlie  period 
of,  extremely  limited,  13. 
is  minute  in  the  records  of 
blood,  but  fiient  as  to  the 
progi  efs  of  the  ufeful  arts 
61 

Bjdafpcs,  river,  a  numerous 
fleet  raifed  there  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  30 

Hjphafis,  river,  tlie  utmofl:  li- 
mit of  Alexander  the  Great's 
progrefs  in  India,  29 


J 


Jjiiauh,  a  city  built  on  that  ri- 
ver by  Alexander  the  Great 
216 

Jenkiiifojiy  Anthony,  the  firft 
modern  traveller  who  gives 
a  juft  defcripcion  of  theCaf- 
pian  fea  -  -  231 

Jefwajjt  Sh.'g,  his  letter  to  Au- 
ren2;zebe,  containing  a  cha- 
radler  of  fultan  Akber    387 

Jc-joels,  their  great  nfe,  and 
high  eftlniation  among  the 
ancients  -  -  68 

"Jews,  when  they  efFefted  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with 
India,  21.  inquiry  into  the 
maritime  commerce  of  king 
Solomon,  22.  their  commer- 
cial effort  limited  to  his 
reign  ^  -  -      22 

India,  the  firft  naval  commu- 
nication with,  from  the 
Weft,  17.  the  trade  of  the 
Phenicians  with,  how  con- 
duced, 20.  naval  expedi- 
tion of  the  Perfians  to,  2;. 
conquefts  of  Darius  Hyftaf- 
pes  in,  23.  Alexandria,  for 
many  centuries  the  chief  feat 
of  trade  with,  24.  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great 


to,  26.  fiourifliing  ftate  of 
the  country  at  that  time, 
28.  Alexander's  voyage 
down  the  Indus,  30.  poli- 
tical ftate  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  33.  Alexander's 
views  in  this  expedition,  36. 
expedition  of  Seleucus,  the 
fiicceflor  of  Alexander,  43. 
embafly  of  Megafthenes  to, 
44.  conquefts  of  the  Eac- 
trian  princes  in,  ■  47.  re- 
mains afterwards  undifturb- 
el  by  Europeans,  until  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
doubled  by  the  Portuguefe, 
49,  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe eftabliflied  with  E- 
gypt,  49.  how  Rome  was 
fapplied  with  Eaftern  com- 
modities, 58.  advantage 
taken  of  the  monfoons,  in 
failing  from  tbegulf  of  Ara- 
bia to  the  Malabar  coaft, 
62.  its  commodities  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  65.  fpices 
and  aromatic*,  66.  preci- 
ous ftones,  68.  filk,  69. 
general  view  of  its  export* 
and  imports,  71.  compa- 
rlfon  between  the  ancient 
and  moderu  trade  with  In- 
di-a,  73.  D'Anville's  cor- 
redlions  of  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphy of,  82.  the  trade 
by  caravans  protefted  and 
encouraged  by  the  Romans, 
89.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Coromandel  coaft  always 
great  traders,  100.  the 
account  given  of  India  by 
Cofmas  Indicopleuftes,  102. 
the  Romans  rivalled  in  the 
India  trade  by  the  Perfians, 
103.  the  Italian  ftates  en- 
gage   In   the   India    trade, 

120. 
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T20.  account  of  the  India 
trade  by  Marino  Sanudo, 
i:?7.  comparative  view  of 
the  India  trade,  as  carried 
on  hy  different  nations  at 
ditferent  times,  145.  a  di- 
rect voyage  to  India  cftefted 
by  the  Portugueze,  155.  the 
ftaple  of  tlie  Portngueze 
trade  eftabliflied  at  the  city 
of  Malacca,  159.  a  commer- 
cial empire  ellabliflied  in  the 
Eaftjby  the  Portngueze, 1 65". 
how  it  came  to  oafs,  that  the 
difcovery  of  a  dircft  navi- 
gation to  India  was  refer- 
ved  for  modern  times,  172. 
the  condud;  of  ancient  and 
modern  navigators  to  the 
Eall,  compared,  176.  the 
prices  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties greatly  reduced  by  the 
opening  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  India,  179.  the 
India  trade  a  continual  drain 
of  American  filver  from  Eu- 
rope, 1 87.  contraft  between 
the  (tate  of  the  natives  of 
India  and  America,  when 
firft  difcovered,  189.  the 
trade  of  Europe  with  each, 
eoinpared,  193.  the  filver 
exported  to  India  contri- 
butes to  enrich  inltead  of 
Impoverlfiiing  Europe,  195. 
importance  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  pafl'age  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
Europe,  197.  examination 
of  the  improbabilities  at- 
tending the  fupjKjfed  expe- 
dition of  Sefoftrls  to  India, 
203.  remarks  on  the  wea- 
ther there,  20S.  remarks 
on  the  naval  expedition  of 
Nearchus,  212.      peculiari- 


ties in  the  Indian  tides,  2x3. 
averfion  of  the  natives  of 
the  Eall  to  the  fea,  217. 
Major  Rennel's  account  of 
the  river  Ganges,  220.  en- 
deavours to  afcerialn  the 
fituation  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Palibothra,  221.  how 
the  Indian  trade  has  been 
carried  on  through  Egypt 
at  different  times,  225.  er- 
roneous defcrlptions  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, 229.  Deccan,  the  an- 
cient Dachanos  of  Arrlan, 
245.  the  ufe  of  the  mari- 
ner's compafs  learned  by  the 
Eafterns  from  the  Europe- 
ans, 2S3-  the  Gentoos  in- 
flexible In  their  religion, 
255.  computed  number  of 
Mahometans  In  India,  256. 
extenfive  circulation  of  Eaf- 
tern  goods  by  the  caravans, 
275.  the  natives  of  India 
the  earlleft  known  people 
who  were  civilized,  2S5. 
their  divifion  into  calls,  287. 
the  perfeftion  of  Indian  ma- 
nufadlures  accounted  for, 
290.  the  general  tenure  of 
land  there,  295.  character 
of  the  Hindoo  code  of  laws, 
304.  general  account  ofthe 
pagodas,  307.  fortrclles, 
314.  mechanic  arts,  315. 
literature,  31S.  their  fci- 
ences,  326.  their  religious 
tenets,  344.  origin  of  fu- 
perftition,  348.  the  pure 
theology  of  the  Brahmins, 
359.  general  refleftions 
formed  on  the  preceding  re- 
view ofthe  Ealtern  nations, 
369.  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  ofthe  natives  influen- 
F  f  f  ccd 
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ced  by  the  Mahometan  and 
European  intruders,  378. 
account  of  the  SanAreet  li- 
terature, 392.  the  Heeto- 
Pades  394.  the  Five  Gems, 
396.  Ode  from  Wulli,  396. 
fpecimen  of  India  conveyan- 
cing,//^, the  four  teras  of  In- 
dia chronology,  explained 
397 
Jndkinn  of  the  ancients,  the 
fame  with  modern   Indigo 

390 

Indus,  river,  pafTed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  27.  his 
voyage  down  that  river 
30 

Injlitutions  of  India,  the  perma- 
nency of,  accounted  for 
291 

Inter  ejl  of  money,  the  mod  ex- 
acl;  ftandard  of  commercial 
profits,  150.  chronological 
review  of        -  -  tb. 

Joanna  of  Navarre,  her  excla- 
mation at  the  wealth  of  the 
city  of  Bruges      -      -     265 

Italy,  rife  of  the  commercial 
ftatesof,  119.  they  import 
the  produdlions  of  India, 
119.  the  profits  tliey  reap- 
ed from  the  crufades,  127. 
See  Venice,  Genoa,  &.c. 

Itineraries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, how  formed     -       259 

jnlius  Co'far,  his  magnificent 
prefent  to  Servilia,  the  mo- 
ther of  Brutus,  69.  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Eritifli  tides, 
213.  a  general  furvey  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire 
undertaken  by  him     -     239 

Jujlin,     obfervalions    on    his 

account    of    the     pvogrefs 

made  by  Sciciicus  in  India 

219 


Juft'iman,  emperor,  how  he  in- 
troduced the  filk-worm  into 
the  Greek  empire    -    -    105 


Land  the  general  leisures  of, 
in  India,  295.  381.  fpeci- 
men from  an  ancient  grant 
of       -       -       -       -_        397 

Latitudes,  how  afcertained  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  95. 
were  more  readily  determi- 
ned by  them  than  longitudes 
98.  245 

Lawyers,  European  the  flyle  of, 
compared  with  that  of  the 
Eaftern  Pundits     -     -      396 

Leibnitz,  his  aceount  of  the  in- 
{truftions  given  to  the  Flo- 
rentine ambafladors  to  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt     -     -     261 

Logic  and  Ivietaphyfics,  ftate 
of,  in  India     -      -      -      329 

Longitudes  of  places,  how  de- 
termined by  ancient  geo- 
graphers     -       -       96.  247 

M 

Magellan,  efFefts  a  pafTage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  Weflward 
from  America      -      -     185 

Mahitbarat,  an  ancient  Indian 
epic  poem,  account  of  319. 
extradls  from  328,  331.  363 

.JMalrnioxd  of  Gaznah,  the  valt 
fleet  that  oppofed  his  inva- 
fion  of  India      -       -       211 

Mabcniet,  rapid  fpread  of  his 
religion,  and  the  great  ef- 
fects produced  b}'  it,  109. 
contributed  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  conmierce  of  Afia 
and  Africa     -      -      -      168 

JMahojuet  II.  emperor  of  the 
3  Turks, 
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Tiirks^  fubdues  the  Grecian 
empire        -        -      -       143 

Mahuddy  M.  his  proofs  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients 
as  to  the  nature  oflilk     234 

Malabar  co2l^,  probable  deri- 
vation of  its  name,  102.  how 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian 
writers       -       -       -       114 

Malacca,  the  city  of,  rendered 
the  ftaple  of  the  trade  car- 
ried on  in  the  Eaft,  by  the 
Portugucze     -      -      -     159 

Maldive  Iflands,  probable  de- 
rivation of  their  name    105 

Ma?i,  a  review  of  his  progrefs 
in  focial  life      -       -       292 

Manuja£iures,  Indian,  the  per- 
fection of,  accounted  for  290 

Maps,  none  known  prior  to 
to  thofe  formed  to  illuftrate 
Ptolemy's  geography         94 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  141.  ob- 
jedtions  to  his  relations  262 

M.2rfeilks,  opens  a  traac  with 
Conftantinople  for  Indian 
commodities      -      -       121 

Majfoudi,  the  Arabian,  his  ac- 
count of  India     -      -      252 

Mecca,  the  temple  there  vifit- 
ed  as  well  by  commercial  as 
by  devout  pilgrims,  124. 
the  pilgrimages  to,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  facilitate 
trade,  168.  account  of  the 
caravans  which  vifit  the 
temple  there      -      -      271 

Medici,  Cofmo,  di,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  negotiates  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Egypt, 
in  favour  of  his  country- 
men       -         -         -         136 

Mediterranean   fea,    the    chief 

feat  of  ancient    commerce 

174 


Mcgaflhems,  his  cmbafTy  from 
Seleucus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, to  India,  44.  his  ac- 
count of  India       -      -       4^ 

Mocenigo,  doge  of  Venice,  in 
the  firr"enrh  century,  his  ac- 
count of  the  naval  flrength 
of  that  republic     -     -     268 

Msfikijh  annalifts,  a  charafter 
of         -         -         -  120 

Moiifoons,  the  firft  application 

of  them  in  voyages  to  India 

62 

Mofes,  the  books  of,  the  mod 
ancient  and  genuine  record 
of  the  early  ages  of  the 
world        -        -        -  15 

Mu/Iris,  a  port  on  the  coafl:  of 
Malabar,  frequented  by  an- 
cient navigators  in  the  In- 
dian trade       -       -       -       62 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the 
natural  origin  of   -    -    351 

N 

Nadir  Shah,  general  review  of 
his  Indian  expedition     209 

Nagara  of  Ptolemy,  its  lati- 
tude according  to  D'An- 
ville       .       -      -       .        89 

Navigation,  origin  of,  traced, 

16.  where  firit  cultivated, 

17.  how  introduced  among 
the  Egyptians      -      -       19 

Nearchus,  commands  the  naval 
expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  down  the  Indus,  30 
remarks  on       -       -       arr 

Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  his  cha- 
radtcr  of  the  Genoefe  at 
Condantinople      -     -     259 

Niehbuhr,  his  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  European  orif^in 
of  the    iuiAviu>r's    conipufs 

Omar 
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Offiar,  caliph,  founds  the  city 
ofBaff'ora,     -       •       -      in 

OnnuZy  the  illanc}  of,  feized  by 
the  Portuijueze     -     -     l6i 


Pagodas  of  India,  general  ac- 
count of,  307.  389.  are 
placed  with  aftrononiical 
prccilion        -       -       -       401 

Paiiboihra,  endeavours  to  af- 
certain  the  fituation  of  that 
city         .         -         .         221 

Palmyra,  by  whom,  and  on 
what  occafion  built  59.  its 
ftupendous  ruins,  60.  its 
prefent  iliate  -        -       61 

F'anjah,  progrefs  of  Alexander 
the  Great  through  that  coun- 
try       -        -        -       -        23 

Papyrus,  occafion  of  its  being 
dilufed  for  writing  on     258 

Parchvisnt,  when  fivfl  ufed  for 
the  record  of  charters  and 
deeds         -         -        .        258 

Pariars,  the  niofl:  contempti- 
ble race  of  men  in  India 
256.575 

Patua,  evidence  of  Its  not  be- 
ing the  aacienL  city  of  Pali- 
bothra     -      -      -      -     222 

Pearls,  their  high  eftimation  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  63.  were 
dearer  than  diamonds    2^4 

Pera,  the  chief  fuburb  of  Cen- 
ftantinople,  granted  to  the 
Genoefeon  chc  fubverfion  of 
the  Latin  empire  there,  152. 
the  Genoefe  expelled  by  the 
Turks       -        -        -        143 

Perfia,  how  the  commerce  be- 
tween that  country  and  In- 
dia was  conduiStfd,  ■7''.     vi- 


gorous cultivation  of  the 
India  trade,  103.  the  filk 
trade  engrofled  by  the  Per- 
lians,  105.  their  extortions 
introduce  the  filk-worni  to 
Europe,  106.  is  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  no.  I\efto- 
rian  churches  planted  there, 
115.  amount  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Perfian  monarchs  from 
Herodotus,  207.  inftances 
of  their  ancient  averfion  to 
the  fea  -  -  217 

Phalanx,  Macedonians,  how 
formed  by  Alexander  the 
Great  -  -  38 

Phfnicia/is,  how  they  opened  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with 
India,  19.  are  faid  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  pafled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope    -      175 

Philofophy,  the  cure  for  fuper- 
ftition  -  -  356 

Pilgrhnages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
undertaken  as  well  from 
commercial  as  from  pious 
motives,  123.  account  of 
the  pilgrimages  toMecca  272 

Pilpay' s  fables,  the  origin  of, 
traced  -  -  394 

Plato,  his  political  objeftions 
to  commerce  in  a  well  re- 
gulated commonwealth  253 

Viwy  the  elder,  his  llender 
knowledge  of  India,  78.  his 
account  of  the  ifland  of  Ta- 
probana,  91,  obfervationson 
his  account  of  the  progrel's 
of  Seleucus  in  India    -      220 

Pompoiiius  Mela,  his  account  of 
the  Ifland  cf  Taprobana,  9  r . 
and  of  the  Cafpian  fea     220 

PerceUuic,  the  firll  mention  of, 
by  Arabian  travellers       114 

Portugal,  circumftanccsthat  led 
the   Portugueze  to   the  dif- 
covery 


INDEX.  417 

cover}'  of  the  Cape  of  Good  92.  his  charaClcr,  by  /\<^a- 
Hope,  1)4.  vigorous  exer-  theinerus,  23S.  his  gcogra- 
tions  of  the  I'ortagueze  to  phical  errors,  240.  from 
cultivate  the  Lallern  trade,  what  materials  he  compofed 
xs'S.  they  aim  at  a  nionopo-  his  geography  of  India  247 
ly  of  the  trade  to  the  haft,  Tt'jlsmy  Lagus,  eftablilhes  the 
i6o.  eftabliih  a  commercial  feat  of  the  Egyptian  govera- 
empire  in  the  Eaft,  165.  meat  at  Alexandria,  and  e- 
their  activity  in  exploring  reels  the  light-houfe  on  the 
the  Ealtern  countries,  177.  Pharos  -  -  49 
they  drive  the  Venetians  Ptolemy  thi^adelphusy  projefts  a 
out  of  the  (-European  markets  canal  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
by  reducing  the  prices  of  in-  courfe  between  -' gypt  and 
dia  goods,  iSo.  how  they  India,  50.  founds  the  city  of 
remained  fo  long  in  tlie  ex-  Berenice  -  -  50 
cluiive  polIcHion  of  the  India  Pu/tanah,  the  ancient  Plitha- 
trade,  iS'4.  are  rivalled  at  nia  of  Arrian,  -  -  237 
length  in  the  Indian  ocean 
by  the  Dutch,  186.  and  by  R 
the  Engliili,  ib.     repulie  the 

efforts  of  Solyman  the  mag-  Ramuzlo,  detedls  the  weop^ra- 
nificent,  to  drive  them  from  phical  errors  of  Ptolemy  240 
India,  199.  their  intercourfe  Raynal,  Abbe,  charafter  of  his 
with  inhdeh  licenfed  by  a  hiftory  of  the  Eaft  and  Weifc 
Papal  bull          -          -       260  Indies          ...    ii^-f 

Ptrns,  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  Red    Sta,    derivation   of    the 

Alexander  the  'Jreat  in  In-  name,  and  the  different  ap- 

dia,  27.    remains  fteady  to  plication  of  itbytheancients 

the  Macedonian  intereit   45  and  the  moderns      -        215: 

P#f(y//,  the  difcovery  of  the   fil-  Rclrglo;:  and  fuperftition,  dif- 

ver  mines  of,    the  iirft  per-  criminated                          346 

manent  fource  of  wealth  de-  Renauiot,  M.  his  tranllation  of 

rived  by  Spain  from  Ameri-  the    Eaftern  voyage  of  twa 

ca          -                   -             193  Mahometans,  from  the  Ara- 

Ptolcmy,  the  geographer,  eftl-  bic,     vindicated    from     the 

mate       of     his     fcientifical  charge  of  impohtion        250 

knowledge,    7S.      eftablilh-  Rcuuel,  Major,  his  illuflrations; 

ed  geography  upon  its  pro-  of  the  Indian  expedition  of 

per  principles,'  80.     his  ac-  Alexander    the   Great,    31. 

counts   of  the  continent  of  his    account    of    the    river 
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